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CHAPTER L 

THB €K>DDB8nOU8E AT FOBTSMOUTH. 

Ok the 10th day of the month of 
April of the year 1445, the maids of 
honor of the Queen, of which she who 
writeth this was one, were conducted 
by their mistress, the Lady de Scales, 
to the Gkxideshoiise at Portsmouth, 
there to await her majesty's landing — 
a goodly set of maidens, of which only 
one, in her own thinking at least, was 
a disparagement to the rest. The 
Queen's arrival was somewhat delayed 
by reason of a foul wind, which such 
as were not well pleased that the king's 
majesty should wed the French king's 
niece called a good English breeze ; 
but we her grace's servants tamed 
bedeswomen in those days, and said 
many hundred Aves for it to change ; 
and with a yet greater fervor when we 
beheld' our lodgings at the hospital, 
the chambers of which were built only 
with planks, very homely, and not 
clean, and the pallets we had to lie on 
and the cheer provided for us exceed- 
ing mean. Yerily the religious house 
where we had slept the night before at 



Holy Cross was a palace to this one. 
The cold was likewise so sharp, that 
some of our company shivered as if 
they had the ague, until a largo brazier 
was set in the midst of the hall, around 
which wo gathered like moths about a 
candle. 

When the pleasant warmth had com- 
forted their frozen limbs, the wits of 
the damsels began to brighten also, and 
their tongues to wag ; mostly at first 
touching the groans of the roaring 
wind and the rain, which was falling 
through the chinmcy and wetting the 
floor. One said that a vessel had been 
seen not very far off the coast which 
was thought to be the Queen's ship ; 
but that it was not like to come into 
port that day, the gale being too 
strong. 

^^ There are folks so unmannerly as to 
praise this ill-natured weather which 
keeps the French Queen firom landing," 
said ^listress AUianor Daubcncy, shap- 
ing her small mouth aa if she feared 
her words should issue from it too 
fast. 

*^ For the which speech they should 
be hung by the neck," cried Lady Isabel 
Butler, one of the ladies of the court 
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which the most of us misliked for her 
haughty stomach and proud carriage. 

"Heavens! how that wind doth 
moan, like mito a soul in jeopardy I ^ 
quoth Elizabeth de Scales, stopping 
hef ears. 

"Mcthinks,'* said Mary Beaumont, 
*' we should say some prayers for her 
majesty, for the storm waxeth more 
fierce every moment. See how the 
white edges of the great waves beto> 
ken a rough and dangerous sea.^' 

" Is this the first time you have be- 
thought yourself of praying for the 
Queen, Mistress Beaumont f^ asked 
Lady Isabel, in that jeering fashion 
which she often used, to the no .small 
discomfort of timid persons. " I ween 
there arc some, it may be not so for- 
ward to coimscl others, which never- 
theless have not neglected that duty.'' 

"For my part," sighed Joan Dacre, 
" I foigot to say my prayers this mom ; 
I was so sick with early rising and the 
bad fare at Holy Cross." 

One little Winefred Booth, the 
daughter of the Queen's chancellor, 
Master John Wenlock, which, albeit 
only four years of age, because of her 
mother's death, who was the king's 
foster sister, was numl)ered amongst 
the maids of honor, slipped off my lap 
when she heard the others talk of 
prayers, and straightway kneeling on 
the fioor, said a pater noster out loud, 
and then with a great bound exclaim- 
ed, "Winefred hath prayed. Is the 
Queen come ? " which made us merry. 

" I warrant you," sighed Elizabeth 
Beauchamp, "that, laughing or no 
laughing, I shall die of this Goddcs- 
housc, if so be we must abide many I 



days waiting for this * pearl,' as the 
Duke Charles of Orleans styleth her 
migesty." 

"A costly pearl she doth prove," 
Lady Isabel rephed. " The King, like 
the merchant in the gospel, hath sold 
all he hath to buy it. His jewels he 
hath parted with, and pawned the 
third part of the collar of St. George, 
whereof two parts are already engaged 
to my lord the cardinal, for to raise 
money for the Queen's journey, and the 
wedding and the crowning, which are 
yet to come. I admire that kings 
should be so poor, when some of their 
subjects have so much wealth. If I 
were his majesty, beshrew me if I 
would not lay my hands on the car- 
dinal's coffers, or impose round taxes 
on the greasy citizens of London." 

"The king's migesty would not reign 
long an he followed your counsel," 
Mary Beaumont cried. "The saints 
deliver us from your queenship, Lady 
Isabel ! " 

"To my thinking," said Elizabeth 
Beauchamp, "that is as leal a prayer 
as any of the King's subjects could 
frame." 

Lady Isabel's eyes fiashed with an- 
ger; and drawing up her long neck, 
like an angry bird, she exclaimed, 
" There are subjects which should have 
brought the King, an he had wedded 
them, a richer dower than this French 
pearl; and then Maine and Aujou, 
those fair jewels of his crown, should 
not have been lost." 

Afler a pause, Joan Dacre said: 
" Methinks the new Queen should bo 
very fair, sith she has no tocher. But, 
I pray you, is not her father the king 
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of Jerusalem? I ween the pilgrims 
which go thither are like to take him 
presents, and so he should be rich. I 
admire that he gives his daughter no 
dower, and taketh from us Maine and 
Anjou, when he hath Jerusalem, which 
Friar Bradley of Norwich said, in a 
sermon I heard last Sunday, was built 
of gold and precious stones." 

We could not choose but laugh a 
little at this speech ; and Lady Isabel 
broke forth : " F faith, Mistress Dacre, 
I am astonished at your learning and 
good memory, and I hope you will in- 
terpret this praise as charity doth war- 
not But if there be any here present 
not 80 well informed as yourself^ I can 
Inm them that King Ren6 hath a bet- 
ter title to the name of Lackland than 
erer bad our King John ; for he hold- 
eth not one foot of ground in Judea, 
nor jet now in Naples or Sicily ; and 
cren a great part of Lorraine he is reft 
0^ for the Duke of Burgundy, his sworn 
foe, is leagued with the Yand^monts 
to despoil him of it" 

" He is a prince," said Lady Ann de 
la Pole, " of great parts, and a very 
sweet poet. The music he composes is 
so delectable, that none like unto it 
can be heard." 

'* And M. de Champch^vrier says a 
more brave knight and pious and gen- 
erous king can nowhere be found, not 
in all Christendom," Mary Beaumont 
added. 

"Who is M. de Champch6vrier ? " 
asked Elizabeth Woodville, the Duch- 
ess of Bedford^s daughter, then for the 
first time opening her lips. 

Mary answered : " He was a prisoner 
of Sir John Fastolfs since the battle of 



Agincourt ; and I promise you, ladies, 
but that for the cunning dealings of 
this gentleman Bonne d^Armagnac 
should have been queen of this realm." 

Lady Isabel lifted up her eyes, and 
then half closed them, so much as to 
say : "Mercy on us ! what a new tale is 
this ! how that young damsePs tongue 
doth wag ! " 

But taking no heed of her grimaces, 
Mary went on : " The chevalier, who is 
a knight of Anjou, was the first to 
speak to his majesty of Madame Mar- 
guerite, and by his praises to set him 
thinking on her." 

" Nay," quoth Lady Isabel ; " if re- 
port speaketh truly, that should have 
been the doing of my lord the car- 
dinal, to spite his grace of Glbucester.'* 

" And I have heard it said," Lady 
Ann timidly uttered, " that my father 
was the cause of that change in the 
King's mind." 

" I cry you mercy, ladies," Mary re- 
plied. "But my knowledge in this 
matter cannot be gainsayed, as you 
shall presently see. When this gentle- 
man was Sir John's prisoner on parole 
at Caistor, I used often to meet him at 
Master Paston's house, whither he went 
for hawking and such-like diversions. 
He often conversed with mo, because I 
could speak French, and told me little 
tales, chiefly about Kong Renfi's chil- 
dren, which he said were the most 
beautiful ever seen, and the fairest of 
all Madame Marguerite, which al- 
though then only a bud, was like to 
prove the most perfect flower in the 
whole world ; and that her wit was so 
great, that if King Solomon had been 
alive, he alone would have been worthy 
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of her. This always made me laugh, 
and was a jest between us; so that 
whensoever I saw him I was wont to 
say — for in those days I had a nimble 
tongue for my years — ^" 

"Nay," interrupted my Lady Pea- 
cock, for by this name we called that 
vain Isabel Butler, " this should seem 
now an incredible thing I '^ 

" Go on, go on, good Moll," we all 
cried, not well pleased that she should 
be jeered at ; and so unheeding that 
remark, she continued : 

"I was wont to say to him, 'Well, 
Monsieur, how fares it with the wife of 
King Solomon ? ' At which question 
he smiled, and sometimes answered that 
the Comte do St Pol should be Solo- 
mon, or else that there was no prince 
on earth so great and excellent as to be 
worthy of the pearl of Anjou. But 
one day he came to our house in as 
gleesome a mood as can be thought of. 
' The King,^ he said, ' had sent for him 
to Windsor.' He was a very curious 
limner of emblems and devices, and 
had painted a Missal so rarely orna- 
mented with scrolls and minute pic- 
tures, that Master Westbury greatly de- 
sired his majesty should see it; and 
hence this summons to the court. We 
bade him God-speed, and thought no 
more of it, until a short time after- 
wards, my father going to Caistor, 
touching some lands he had sold to Sir 
John, he found that good knight in so 
fierce a rage that nothing could be 
greater. He raved and stormed anent 
the French like unto a demented per- 
son, and swore, by the white beard and 
the black beard, he should have his 
revenge, for that the Chevalier had 



broken his parole and left England, 
without so much as one word touching 
his ransom, and that he should sue the 
Duke of Gloucester, who was a very 
good lord to him and his friend, to de- 
mand of the King of France that this 
caitiff be arrested and sent in chains to 
this coimtry ; and he went on in this 
manner for more than an hour, inter- 
spersing his speech with oaths not a 
few. A few weeks later we went to 
London ; and when we had been there 
only two days, and had heard talk 
ministered for the first time of the 
King's marriage with Madame Mar- 
guerite, who should visit us at our 
lodgings but this false chevalier, with 
as gay a visage and bold carriage as if 
he had been one of the knights of the 
round-table ? A less confused gentle- 
man I never beheld. He then dis- 
closed to us the cause of his absence, 
and described in a lively manner, as 
only Frenchmen know how to do, his 
first interview with the King, and the 
cunning praises he bestowed on Mad- 
ame Marguerite, whose charms and ex- 
cellences he portrayed so as to inspire 
his migesty with a passion for this un- 
seen Princess, and an ardent desire to 
judge himself of her beauty ; so that 
after three or four interviews with the 
knight, he charged him to travel with 
speed and secrecy to France, imder 
cover of a safe-conduct in his own 
hand, and to confer with my Lord 
Suffolk, his plenipotentiary at Paris, 
touching the likeness of the Princess, 
which he would have painted by the 
best limner which could be procured, 
in her simple kirtlo, and as like as if 
she was seen. My lord was nothing 
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loth to aid in this matter ; and betwixt 
them they despatched a yery cunning 
painter to Kancy, which in an incred- 
ible short time achieved Ids work ; and 
the Ghevalier, with equal diligence, 
luMtened with it to England. But as 
he passes through Paris, lo and behold 
he is arrested for his breach of parole, 
and thrust into prison ; but Lord Suf- 
folk, being apprised of it, dealt with 
the Sjng of France to release him, and 
to grant him an interview. Methinks 
I can see the messenger's sly visage 
wlien, kneeling before his migesty, he 
drew from his breast in the one hand 
tie King of England's safe-conduct, 
and m the other the portrait of Mad- 
tffle Marguerite. 

" *By our Lady of Liesse,' the French 
Cttg exclaimed, * this is verily a sur- 
prise! We listed not the wind had 
set that way. I' faith, sir knight, if 
joa have had a hand in this matter, 
we commend you. It had been re- 
ported to us that our fair nephew, the 
King of England, moved by the Dukes 
of Gloucester and Burgundy, was sue- 
ing for the hand of one of the Comte 
d'Armagnoc's daughters, and that one 
Hans had been employed to portray 
the three damsels, for the better guid- 
ance of his choice. But he should 
have been a cunning limner to have 
painted them in such guise as to rival 
thU lovely face ! ' 

"**8ire,' quoth the knight, *the 
Duke of Gloucester did verily send his 
fiivorite painter to the count's court on 
this message ; but Hans, an it please 
your majesty, is a Dutchman.' 

"'And you, sir knight, a French- 
man ! ' the King exclaimed, laughing, 



' and so suffered not the grass to grow 
under your feet, like the good Hol- 
lander. Qo to, go to, M. de Champ- 
ch^vricr : we command your speed and 
your good service; and albeit our 
treasury is scantily replenished at this 
time, we will ourselves satisfy the Che- 
valier Fastolf touching your ransom^ 
and you shall find us in the future well 
disposed to show you favor.' 

"Whereupon the knight departed, 
well pleased to have served both his 
masters and his own fortimes also, 
which is not often found to be possi- 
ble. And thus ended his recital, if I 
except — " 

" Oh, I pray you, except nothing," 
cried Lady Isabel, with an unmannerly 
yawn, which behavior on her part cut 
short Mary^s discourse, who said in a 
good-humored voice : ' 

"I crave your pardon, ladies, for 
this over-long talc; which, neverthe- 
less, I thought to have some curiosity 
in it." 

" Yea, and much pleasantness, also," 
we most of us answered; but Lady 
Isabel could not restrain her ill temper. 

"For all that chevalier's boasting," 
she cried, " I misdoubt his being the 
first mover of the king's marriage. 
ni warrant you the cardinal had the <> 
chicfest hand in it, and used him as 
his tool. Men can always make womeuf 
believe what they like, howsoever shal- 
low fools they be." 

Then we all wax dull and sleepy ; 
and silence ensued, until the sound of 
a horse galloping, and then the jing- 
ling of spurs, and a quick tread along 
the cloisters, with much shuffling and 
noise of footsteps, waked us up. 
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The Lady de Scales was loudly called 
for, and her daughter, Mistress Eliza- 
beth, said she should go and see if her 
mother had need of her ; a piece of 
dutifcilncss which I ween served her 
turn very well at that moment. 

" Think yon there are tidings of the 
Queen ? ^' we all asked of one another. 
In a little space of time the door 
opened ; and who should come in with 
Lady de Scales but one concerning 
which my pen is somewhat loth to 
1 write, for more reasons than I can easily 
relate ! 

O Monseigneur Gilles, what simlight 
of youthful days, what darkening 
shades of sad night, your name doth re- 
call I And how shall I paint you, whose 
very name at the end of so many years 
doth yet stir up my soul with thoughts 
more bitter than sweet, and yet with 
some kind of sweetness in them I for 
since the days when I played with you 
at Havering Bower, when I was your 
grandam's little damsel, and you a 
merry princely wight, and a sore 
trouble to her ladies through your wan- 
tonness and mischiefs, I had a humble 
. and tender, not worldly or ambitious, 
love for you, which made me think it an 
honor to sit and watch your sports, and 
listen to your talcs of the court and the 
Xing, whose playfellow you then were, 
as since his friend. You had always a 
spirit, which neither Lord Warwick's 
severity nor the Queen your grandam's 
frowns could subdue; no, nor yet 
later, the prospect of death itself, as I 
shall hereafter describe. It would have 
been better for me, I wccn, not to have 
known you, my prince ; my life should 
have been a different one if we had 



never met. But God knoweth. It 
may be that what is for some a cause 
of lightness worked in me, contrari- 
wise, a gravity beyond my years, and 
a marked indiffcrency to the vanities 
of the world. An affection which 
soareth high, and for that reason meet- 
eth with no return, must needs, I 
think, either disgrace or exalt her who 
doth entertain it; for if she is not 
modest, and her behavior is light, it is 
a shame to her womanhood ; but if she 
concealeth it in her heart, and feel it 
only by prayers said in secret for one 
she loves, and would be contented to 
see happy if she should be herself ever 
so miserable, then the pent-up tender- 
ness, like an ascending flame, consumes 
the gross and more selflsh materials 
whereof it is composed, and purifies 
the heart wherein it dwells. But how 
now, my pen I whither art thou stray- 
ing ? I gave thee license to chronicle 
the doings of others, not the scely 
dreams of thine own by-gone days. 
Return to thy duty, or I will cast theo 
aside forever. 

When the door of the hall opened, 
after all the confusion without, Lady 
de Scales came in with the Prince Gilles 
de Bretagne, whose dripping-wet attire 
and the broken feather in his bonnet 
betokened a hard ride through wind 
and rain. 

" The Queen hath landed," her lady- 
ship announced. " Monseignciu: bring- 
eth the tidings." 

" Long live the King ! — long live the 
Queen 1 " we all cried out with one 
heart and one voice. 

Lady Ann de la Pole, filial love con- 
quering natural timidity, ran forwad 
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towards the Prince, and said, "Ab, 
Monseigneur ! are my dear parents also 
landed ? " 

^ Fair damoisellc,'^ he replied, smil- 
ing, ''I am no sorcerer. How can I 
then divine who should be the happy 
wights who call yon daughter ? '* 

** This is tfie Lady Ann de la Pole,** 
add Lady de Scales. " Lord and Lady 
Soffolk are her parents.'^ 

"I crave yonr pardon, Lady Ann," 
replied Monseigneur Gilks. "The 
great carl and his lady are arrived. 
It was my Lord Suffolk which carried 
the Queen in his arms from the boat 
to the shore, amidst the rough dashing 
waves. Heavens I how it did blow 
and rain, as if twenty thousand devils 
raised a storm to drive one angel away ! 
Despite the lightnings and the rain, 
the good men of Porchester stood lining 
the shore, and roared out, louder than 
the thimder, welcomes to Madame. O, 
this Queen is a pearl of matchless 
beauty — a very phantom of delight! 
Pardon, fair ladies, if, in the presence 
of so much loveliness, I call any other 
beauty matchless; but your loyalty 
will not deny that title to this sover- 
eign lady when you see her. I would 
you had all beheld her when she first 
set her foot, the smallest nature could 
frame, on English ground. Though 
pale and cold as a stone image, she 
raised her head with so noble an as- 
pect, and smiling on the crowd, did 
bear herself in so right royal and gra- 
cious a fashion, that all the people 
shouted, * A Queen I a Queen ! ' Ver- 
ily, her eyes are globes of living light, 
fit to set the world on fire ! And now, 
fair damoiselles, that I have paid you 



this my brief devoir, and cheered you 
by this good news, I must bid you fare- 
well, and commend myself to your 
prayers. For neither mine horse nor I 
shall rest until we reach Southwicke. 
By Sainte Anne d'Auray, I would as 
soon never set eyes on a lady again, as 
fail to be the first to tell the King of 
the Quecn^s landing, and hear him say, 
* Qramercy for these joyful tidings, my 
fair cousin!' and then see him raise 
his comely eyes to heaven, with the 
God-thanking look which doth become 
him so well." 

So saying, Monseigneur took his 
leave ; but noticing me as he went out, 
hp doffed his bonnet with great cour- 
tesy, and kissed his hand as to a friend. 
I often think of the lines which the 
Trouvfere Marie wrote of the Comte 
de Longuc Epde, the son of the Fair 
Rosamond, whose bower was not fairer 
in her eyes than that of Havering in 
mine: 

^* Poar amoar da Comte Gaillanme, 
Le ploB Taillant da royaome, 
Qui fleor est de cheralerie, 
D'en§cignemeot et de coartoiBic, 
ITentrepris ce line ikirc.** 

And so I too write a book. Howso- 
ever, not with the same intent as this 
Trouvdrc; for the love which pos- 
sessed my heart was not of the same 
sort as hers, and hath been now a long 
time buried in a cold grave beyond 
the seas. 
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CHAPTER n. 

WHAT THE MAIDB OF HOKOB THOUGHT 
OF THE qUEEK. 

When the prince was gone, the 
Queen's hotisebold hurried to the clois- 
ters, and stood there to wait her com- 
ing, which was not till two hours later. 
Cries of " La Royne I la Royne 1 " were 
heard without from the officers of the 
guard ; and then she entered the walls 
of the Goddeshouse, led by my Lord 
Suffolk, and followed by her suite. 
Then was my first sight of this great 
queenf; and as each knee was bent as 
she passed by, so gracious was her 
smile and the cognisance she took of 
the homage pud to her, that nothing, 
methought, could exceed the graceful- 
ness of her carriage. 

" Gramercy, mcsdames," and the like 
pretty French words, uttered in a dul- 
celrvoice, which made them sound like 
music, ravished the hearers. Weari- 
ness from long travel had driven the 
roses from her cheeks ; but every fea- 
ture of her matchless visage was per- 
fect, and her eyes more beautiful than 
any eyes I ever beheld. She went into 
her lodgings with her ladies, where she 
dressed, and refreshments were carried 
to her. Then, after supper, we were 
summoned to attend her majesty to the 
church, whither she went to give thanks 
and make an offering. 

On the morrow the Queen and all 
her household were rowed in great state 



been churlish on the previous day, hid- 
ing his face behind the clouds, now, 
like unto a gracious monarch, glad- 



dened the sea and land with his shin- 
ing. The wind, his vassal, lowered his 
boisterous voice in that royal presence ; 
and the waves, unchafed by rude stir- 
rings, grew gentle also, and played like 
sportive lambs about the vessel's side. 
Many thousand persons stood on the 
shore ; and little boats darted to and 
fro, like gleesome sea-birds, between 
the land and the baige in which we 
were. Sounds of shouting from the 
crowd of spectators came wafted on 
the breeze ; and lovely was the sheen 
of the Queen's eyes as she gazed on the 
coast, which verily seemed alive with 
welcomes. 

I heard h/er say to Lord Suffolk, *^ I 
perceive that your English sky, my 
lord, though not so brilliant as that of 
Naples or Provence, can be of a very 
soft and lovely blue. Yesterday it 
seemed as if the inhabitants of the in- 
fernal regions had been let loose to im- 
pede my landing. I think I was the 
Jonas of the Cocklejohn ; for verily, 
as soon as you had carried me ashore, 
the storm abated. O, what a Deo gra- 
tias I uttered when my feet touched 
the ground at last I " 

"Not a more fervent one, I'll war- 
rant it, madame, than did your poor 
servant," answered the earl. "And 
yet there is a sadness in the discharge 
of these my last offices of duty to your 
majesty." 

"Ahl believe me, good my lord," 
the Queen exclaimed, " Marguerite, the 
queen of England, shall never forget 



to Southampton. The sun, which had ithe good services of Lord Suffolk to 



Marguerite d'Anjou." 

Then she bade the earl present to 
her his daughter, and with many fair 
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ifteeclies and bright smiles she greeted 
the Lady Ann. One by one she learned 
tiie names of all her ladies and dam- 
id& When my torn came she pleas- 
ntly said, ^ Then we are both daisies, 
for 80, 1 think, yon call marguerites in 
Ei^luh.^ 

When IGstresB Woodyille approach- 
ed, die whispered to the eari, 

"A Tery fair flower this, my lord. 
Is ihe not a true English beaaty ? " 
• ^Not wholly English, madame,'' he 
replied. " The Duchess of Bedford is 
her mother." 

'^O, the beautiful Jacquette, of Flan- 
den 1" she answered, smiling. 

And BO, questioning of their lineage 
•nd studying their visages, she passed 
her household in review. 

is we rowed past the Italian galleys 
moored at the mouth of the river, har- 
monious sounds of most sweet music 
csme floating on the breeze. The 
Queen quickly asked whence they pro- 
ceeded; and when she heard it was 
from the Genoese ships, a look of pleas- 
ire lighted up her fisice. 

'^God prosper the merchant 
princes I '^ she exclaimed. *^ They and 
their doge, the good Fregosi, have 
erer been true fiiends to the house of 
Anjou." 

Then, as her eyes wandered along 
the coast, she said to Lord Suffolk, 
"Where are the white cliffs of Albion, 

9 

By lord, which Alain Chartier speaks 
of in his description of England ? I 
have seen naught but a smooth shore 
since we left Portsmouth." 

The earl replied, "They are found 
on the coast more to the east, madame, 
nigh unto the port of Dover, the near- 



est point to France, whence they may 
be at times discerned." 

" Nay, nay, my lord," she answered 
pleasantly. " I think rather that you 
are an enchanter, and by a rare stroke 
of witchcraft do make that appear 
smooth to mine eyes which nature 
created rugged." 

** Fain would I always have so good 
a power, madame," quoth the earL 
" And I pray God your migesty may 
never meet in this land with aught 
less smiling than these &ir shores and 
still waters." 

Thus discoursing with her noble 
guide and her ladies, the Queen whiled 
away the time, and when we landed 
rode through the town to the Goddes- 
housc, amidst the cheerings of the 
crowd. 

We tarried some time in this hospital 
at Southampton, to the no small dis- 
content of the Queen^s household. It 
was bruited about that the delay was 
caused by her majesty's lack of ap- 
parel — ^her gear was so mean and 
scanty, that it did not befit a queen to 
put it on. Lady Suffolk would have it 
that the packages which held her 
clothes had been lost on board the 
ship, but others reported that King 
Ren6 was too poor to fhmish his daugh- 
ter with royal habiliments ; and this 
caused impertinent language to be held 
amongst some of the attendants, which 
it misliked me to hear. Howsoever, 
Lady Suffolk resolved to send to Lon- 
don one John Pole, with three horses, 
for to fetch thence Margaret Chambcr- 
layne, a renowned tirewoman in the 
city, to make gowns for the Queen. 
She gave him one pound for his ex- 
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penses, and bade him ride fast, and 
lose no time on the way. I saw some 
of the letters which this messenger car- 
ried from the maids of honor to their 
finends in London. Like unthinking 
wenches, they suffered others to read 
what they wrote, so that they enjoyed 
the like privilege in their turn. This 
was Mistress Woodville's letter to her 
mother : 

" To my right warship/id mother^ her 
Qrace^ the Duchess of Bedford. 
" Madame, — ^I, your grace's humble 
daughter and scrrant, commend my- 
self to your goodness, and crave your 
grace's blessing. The Queen came to 
Portsmouth three days ago, and now 
we are at Southampton. She is very 
fair spoken, and hath showed me great 
&vor, though I am the youngest of her 
maids except little Winefired Wenlock. 
She inquired of your grace's health, 
with many tokens of her good will, 
and much hopeth to see you soon. Her 
n^ajcsty cannot yet travel, by reason of 
her gear, which is lost, albeit some de- 
clare she never had any fit for her to 
wear ; not so much as one gown well 
trimmed or costly, such as your grace 
hath in your wardrobe. Tlie people 
at Portsmouth and here did very much 
shout at her landing, and greeted her 
heartily. ' She doth not speak much 
English yet. In the barge which 
brought us here she conversed all the 
time in French with Lord Suffolk. 
She holds her head very high, and 
looks older than fifteen. But as re- 
gardeth beauty, your grace, in my poor 
judgment, doth as much surpass the 
Queen as a full-blown rose exceedeth 



a pale bud. — ^Your grace's loving 
daughter and servant to command, 

" Elizabeth Woodvelle." 

Then Mary Beaumont wrote as fol- 
loweth to Mistress Alice Botley, which 
was his majesty's nurse and her own 
kinswdman : 

*^ Mt well - BELOTED MiSTBEBS 

Alice, — ^I would have you to know as 
soon as I can tell you of it of the 
Queen's coming, for methinks your veij 
great love of the king's majesty shall 
make you impatient for these tidings. 
Her highness landed the day before 
yesterday. She is a most fair and win- 
some lady, with so noble a carriage 
and gracious behavior that the world 
cannot, I think, have seen her like since 
the days when the Queen of Sheba 
visited King Solomon. Sith his maj- 
esty was so well pleased, as is reported, 
with her picture, the sight of her real 
beauty must needs make him the most 
contented person in the whole world. 
It is said we are to tarry eight days in 
this town, owing to the Queen's lack 
of fine gear. In my poor thinking, 
the meanest gown that could be seen 
would borrow so great a lustre from 
her migesty's wearing of it, that none 
would mark its defects. But my Lady 
Suffolk is resolved that her grace shall 
not travel till Mrs. Chamberlayne hath 
made her clothes mosj rich, and, as 
she says, befitting her present great- 
ness. The Holy Trinity have you in 
His keeping, dear Mistress Alice; so 
prayeth your loving friend and kins- 
woman, Mabt Beaumont." 

Lady Isabel Butler wrote to her 
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brother, Lord Ormond, this letter, 

which she showed in secret to Mistress 

Danbeny, who treacherously, when her 

ladyship was called out of the parlor, 

lead it aloud to the other ladies : 

" My W0R8HIPPT7L BROTHER, — ^I hopC 

your poor sister^s writing shall be more 
welcome to your lordship at this time 
than it hath been afore now. For I 
remember your malicious speech touch- 
ing ladies^ letters, the bad writing of 
which you declared to yield more 
tioable to the reader than the contents 
were worth ; which I take to be high 
tieason against womanhood, and what 
none of our sex should foigiye. But, 
lo, now the Queen is come, and you, 
with all the gaping world, are, I doubt 
not, asking, * Is she fair or foul ? black 
or white ? curt or kind ? merry or sad ? ' 
And none can tell you, except such as 
are shut up with her majesty in tliis 
^ Goddeshouse, which is the worst house 
I haye slept in, and in my thinking 
should be aptly styled the devil's house, 
if truth should be spoken, it is so dark 
and uncleanly. Well, then, shall a 
woman's letter be worth the reading 
now, I pray you, if it be ever so ill 
written with the worst pen in the 
world, and no time to think of any 
right spelling t Ah, my good lord, 
methinks I see you stroke your chin, 
caress your beard, and sniff the air like 
unto a snorting palfrey, and while you 
cry out, ' A plague on that shrewish 
Bella I Why cannot the foolish wench 
write her tidings, and forbear from 
teasing ? ' Ah, sweet lord, how can a 
woman abstain from teasing, when so 
rare a privilege cometh in her way as 



the withholding of news which manly 
curiosity pineth to learn ? But, come, 
I will be merciful, and in a few words 
portray this paragon, this pearl, which 
the French do brag of as if the world 
had not her like. Well, she is a black 
pearl. Men say such are the most 
costly. This should be true, for she 
hath cost us Maine and Anjou. She 
hath eyes, which will, I promise you, 
set the world on fire. ' How so ? ' you 
ask. * Marry, sir, read me that riddle. 
Let it bo with love, if it please you ; 
with hate, if you like it. But I pray 
yon now, will fire and water agree to- 
gether ? Methinks water will quench 
fire, or else fire dry up water.' * Is she 
ioiT ? ' you demand. Tea, passing fair, 
if the lightning is fair. * Is she queen- 
like?' Yea, more than queen-like— 
king-like, I mean, and yet a woman, 
for she can weep, by the same token 
that her tears fell like rain on the 
cushion when she was making her of- 
fering in church after her landing. 
But, I pray you, what a wife for a king 
is this, that hath neither lands or gold, 
yea not one silver penny for her dower, 
or so much as a gown to her back, and 
must needs be clothed by her good 
man, like the fair Grisel in Master 
Chaucer's tales I But I warrant you 
this shall be no patient Grisel, if tho 
fiash of her black eye, and the curl of 
her lip, and the sweep of her carriage 
belie her not. Fare ye well, good my 
lord and sweet brother. 

"Written in haste at the Goddes- 
house, Southampton, on the 12th day 
of April. Isabel Butlbb." 

Before the tirewoman had arrived 
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the Queen fell sick. The first day she 
fought against the malady, and would 
not see a leech; but on the morrow 
she was very much disordered, and 
could not raise her head one whit. 
The report was spread that she had 
caught the small-pox, and most of her 
ladies were afraid to go near her cham- 
ber, so great was their terror of this 
disease, which threatens life and beauty. 
Some forthwith craved license to de- 
part ; others withdrew to another part 
of the building. Lady Suffolk wisely 
ordered the departure of such as were 
most affiighted, and shut herself up 
with the Queen. Lady de Scales, who 
knew I had no home at that time, by 
reason of my father being engaged in 
his majesty^s serrice in France, wished 
me to go to the convent at Winchester 
with Hary Beaumont, whose aunt was 
the, abbess of that house. I prayed 
her to intercede for me with Lady Suf- 
folk, that I might remain with the 
Queen, for I had been diseased with 
the small-pox two years before, and 
had no fear of contracting it again, 
howsoever close should be my attend- 
ance on her majesty, the meanest of- 
fices in whose chamber I should be 
contented to perform. Shortly after- 
wards Lady Suffolk sent for me, and 
with a pleased countenance received 
me at the door of the Quecn^s lodg- 
ings. 

" If it be true, Lady Margaret," she 
said, "that you have had the small- 
pox, and are not afraid of contracting 
it, then, in Qod's name, remain with 
us, and your service shall be welcome. 
When her majesty is able to sit up, it 
should be a cheering thing to her to 



have the company of one of her own 



age 



j» 



So saying she led me into the sick 
chamber, which was poor and meanly 
furnished for so great a guest. 



CHAPTER m. 

A CONVEBBATION. 

For some days the Queen continued 
very sick ; but her disease proved, how- 
soever, light of its sort, and she mended 
quickly. The time of recovery often- 
times needs more patience than that 
of sickness. We began to discern that 
this was not her miyesty's chicfcst vir- 
tue, and the little of it she possessed 
was sorely tried. The long delay she 
foresaw to her meeting with the King, 
who, when ho had notice of the mal- 
ady of his dear and best-beloved wife, 
was almost beside himself with grief 
and fear; the apprehension lest her 
face should suffer, and seem less fair to 
him when he should see it, than her 
picture ; the sad aspect of her lodg- 
ings, the soreness in her limbs, and 
frequent pain in the head she suffered, 
— made her often sad and not a little 
impatient. One day, at last, I found 
her in better cheer, and inclined to talk. 
She was sitting in an armed chair by 
the closed window, with a cushion to 
rest her head, and held tablets in her 
hand on which she had been writing. 
As I could speak French with ease, it 
pleased her grace to converse with 
me: and on that morning she thus 
began: 
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" Madame de Rocs, truth, poets say, 

lives at the bottom of a well, but I will 

not credit that it is not found elsc- 

irbere also. I think I see it in your 

eyes ; so now, I pray you, tell me the 

tzDth, the naked truth, as clothesless 

as if it came out of a well. Is my face 

very sorely changed since first you saw 

it? My tiring-glass is broken, and 

Madame de Suffolk will not procure 

me another.'^ 

"Tour majesty's visage," I replied, 
'^hath sundry red blotches on it, and 
joor features are somewhat swollen ; 
bat it hath no holes or seams in it 
which should produce any lasting dis- 
%arement." 

"Think you so?" her grace an- 
swered musingly. " Madame de Suf- 
folk showed me yesterday a letter she 
had written to the King. I could 
KUce keep from smiling at the similes 
it contained. She said my face was 
beantifhl, like the moon, which hath 
also spots in it" 

"Her ladyship," I said, "is the 
grand-daughter of Master Geofirey 
Chancer, and hath, I ,doubt not, in- 
Halted his poetic genius. But, ma- 
dame, I speak only the truth when I 
>ay that your majesty need not fear to 
have lost your beauty. I would not 
flatter even a queen ; but God hath bo- 
stowed upon you so much of it that 
even temporary disadvantages cannot 
greatly mar the perfect gifts of na- 
ture." 

Her grace smiled, as one used to hear 
soch commendations of her loveliness ; 
not so much with a vain complacency 
as a kind of indifference, resulting from 
the assured possession of attractions 



which others covet with solicitude. 
She then asked me how I had learned 
to speak French with so great fluency, 
and I answered : 

" At the court of the Queen Joan, the 
King^s grandam, madamc. I was there 
brought up with French gentlewomen, 
and acquired their language; but re- 
port declares that your majesty con- 
verses with ease in five diverse lan- 
guages." 

"Five?" her grace replied. "Nay, 
four — Latin, French, Italian, and Span- 
ish; ay, and in mine own dear Pro- 
vengal tongue also— the language of 
poesy and love, whose flowing accents 
glide firom the lips like a stream of be- 
witching music." 

"I have heard it said," I rejoined, 
" that this dialect is so soil and melo- 
dious, that none but singers should 
use it" 

" Or poets," her majesty quickly 
added — " the singers of the soul." 

" I fear, madame, your ears being so 
accustomed to those harmonious lan- 
guages, that the rough accents of our 
English tongue must needs very much 
ofiTend them." 

" Ah," she said, with a smile, " Eng- 
lish speaking is rough, but withal 
strong, and, I doubt not, a meet chan- 
nel for the utterance of deep thought. 
I mislike it not. The sea on these 
northern coasts is likewise ruder and 
more boisterous than at Naples, or on 
the shores of Provence ; but it hath a 
nobler aspect and more of ^pmdeur in 
it, which pleaseth me." 

"The waves gave your nuyesty a 
rude welcome to this shore." 

" Ah, envious spirits— jealous of my 
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great fortunes — raised, I think, a storm 
to drive me from England, and having 
failed in that intent sent this malicious 
disease to mar my visage and delay 
my joy I " 

^* Methinks, madame," I replied, in a 
grave manner, *^ it was rather God our 
Lord, who, knowing your majesty to 
be possessed of more rare gifts in your- 
self, and of more love and admiration 
and pr&ise from others, and in greater 
renown of beauty, geniud, and wit than 
any other princess in the world, or- 
dained these accidents as His ministers 
to ask back at your hand for one mo- 
ment his own bestowings, even as a 
sovereign demands from a vassal the 
lands he holds from him, which, when 
he hath done homage for them, he 
straightway restores to him/' 

" Ah, my good Miladi do Koos," the 
Queen cried, laughing, 'Hhat speech 
savors somewhat of the great order of 
St. Dominic, the friars preachers. But, 
believe me, you will please me very 
much if you love God and are devout, 
for then you shall pray for me, who 
have great need of it ; and I mislike 
not sermons if they are short and 
pithy, and delivered in good language ; 
but romances and plays, and all the 
lore of the gai savoir, is my chief de- 
light. My lord the King is much taken 
up with praying, I hear ? " 

** Madame, his majesty is reported to 
be exceedingly religious, and so vir- 
tuous in all his actions, that since the 
ilays of mng Edward the Confessor so 
pious a monarch hath not reigned in 
England." 

" The English are a very grave peo- 
ple. I sometimes fear that the gay 



spirits, which in mine own country 
thought not to restrain, may beget ii 
their eyes a suspicion of light behavior. 

'^The English, madame, have seci 
so many French princesses of grea 
virtue married to their kings, tlia 
they must needs honor the ladies oJ 
France." 

" Ay, there was my aunt Isabel, wh« 
died before I was bom, but her memo 
ry will be as long as her life was short 
it lives in the poems of her last bus 
band, Charles d'Orleans. The firs 
verses, I think, I ever read were thos 
which begin, *«rai fail Vobieque d 
madame.'* Why do you smile, Milad 
de Roos ? " 

Thus questioned, I told her majest; 
that I had done into English that fai 
piece of poetry. 

"Ah!" cried her grace, "do yoi 
then possess the book of Duke Charles 
writings ? " 

"No, madame,^' I replied. "! 
learnt these verses by heart some year 
ago, from hearing Monseigneur Gillo 
de Bretagne repeat them." 

" What ! " the Queen exclaimed 
" is that fair young prince, who greetec 
me on my landing, a lover of the ga 
savoir? But let me hear in Englisl 
my favorite lay. Nay, do not blush sc 
deeply to own yourself a member oi 
the confraternity of which the Muse: 
are the patron saints." 

I doubt not that I blushed, as he: 
mcgcsty said, but not for the reason sh: 
supposed. Howsoever, I recited at he 
bidding this piece of poetry. 

*^ To make my lad7*8 obsequies, my Ioto a min 
Bier wrought. 
And in the chauntry scrvico there was sung b; 
dolefliltbooght; 
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Tbe tmper«( were of bnming elghs that life and 

odorgaye. 
And grief illumined by tears irradiated her 
gnre; 
And roand about in qoaintett gaise 
Was carred, * Witliln this tomb there lies 
The fldrest thing to mortal eyes/ 

Ahore her licth spread a tomb, of gold and 

sapphire bine ; 
The gold doth ebow her blessedness, tho sap- 

I^res mark her tme. 
For blessedness and truth in her were liyelily 

portrayed, 
When gracions God with both His hands her 

wondrous beauty made. 
She was, to speak witliont disgniso. 
The lUrest thing to mortal eyes. 

!7o more, no more my heart doth fldnt, when I 

the life recall 
Of her who lived so Dree from taint, so virtuous 

deemed by all; 
Who in hericlf was so complete, I think that 

she was ta'cn 
By God to deck His paradise, and with His 

saints to reign. 
Whom while on earth each one did prize 
The Cslrest thing to mortal eyes." * 



" Good ! very good 1 " cried her ma- 
jesty, clapping her hands. " I thank 
the saints that I have found among my 
ladies a no mean trouvdre, whose in- 
genious talent, in this instance exer- 
cised on a sorrowful theme, is able 
also, I doubt not, to smile as well as 
mourn in harmonious verse ; one who 
can read and write as well as spin. 
There is something in your visage and 
grave carriage — nay, do not laugh — 
which calls to my mind my sister Yo- 
lande. I should like to make you my 
aecretary, Miladi de Roos." 

" Ah, madamc,*^ I exclaimed, " that 
would be too great an honor for your 
poor servant. But Lady Isabel Butler 
is, I fear, named to that office.^' 

'^ What I that long-nedked damsel, 
whose obeisance hath in it more of de- 
fiance than of homage ? From such a 
one libera naSj Domine. But I will then 

* This translation ia from the pen of Mr. Carey. 



create an office for you, 3Iiladi de Rooe. ^ 
You shall be the keeper of the queen's 
journal." As she said this her majesty 
took up the tablets she had been writ- 
ing on, and held them in her hand. 
" But more of that anon," riie added. 
"Now let us return to the French 
queens, my predecessors. * The fairest 
thing to mortal eyes' you were not 
worthy of, for England slew her lord, 
King Richard, and cast her back pen- 
niless on her native shore." 

" Pardon me, madame ; King Henry 
the Fourth would fain have worn that 
£iir lily in his bosom, or have decked 
his son's crown with it." 

"Yea, yea," retorted her majesty, 
laughing ; " but the lily would not bo 
handed from one English king to 
another. She was younger by one 
year than I am now — only fourteen; 
but was yet old enough to be firmly 
resolved against such a marriage. I 
think the women of our lineage have 
stronger wills than the men. But 
France gave you another of its royal 
flowers, — my other aunt. Queen Kath- 
arine, my lord the King*s mother." 

" Yea," I replied, " and also his ma- 
jesty's grandmother, Jeanne la Bonne, 
as the Bretons called her." 

"Ah, Jeanne de Navarre! "Well, 
Miladi de Roos, if not la mautaUCy like 
her brother, I doubt her being quite la 
honney 

" Madame, that queen had a thou- 
sand great and noble qualities, which 
slander strove to hide." ^ 

" Did she not deal a little with the 
devil, to destroy her stepson ? " . 

" Nay, nay, madame," I cried, most 
pained and angry that so great a false- 
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hood should have been reported to the 
Queen ; ^^ that was a false calumny, in- 
vented by her enemies." 

" Lord Suffolk told me that the day 
Queen Johanna died all the lions in the 
Tower died also; *the which,' he 
added, ' was naught seen the like in 
no man^s time before; and that this 
was set down in the Chronicle of Lon- 
don ; ' which made me laugh. I think 
a lion should have been bom in Eng- 
land the day I landed, for the cogni- 
sance of our house is a lion. One is al- 
ways maintained at the king my fa- 
ther's expense at Aries ; and I have often 
heard him describe a fierce combat 
which took place between this his pen- 
6i6ncr and other wild beasts which en- 
tered the lists with him. But, I pray 
you, is it true that the queen's mother, 
my aunt Katharine the fair, wedded in 
a secret manner, after her husband's 
death, a poor knight of mean birth, 
and had children by that marriage ? 
One of the English ladies which came 
to Nancy told me this." 

^ assured her majesty that this was 
well known to be true, and that the 
gentleman was Owen Tudor, a Welsh 
esquire of no mean extraction, but yet 
not one which should have dared so 
much as to think on marrying the 
daughter, widow, and mother of a king. 
I added, that some time before she 
died the Duke of Gloucester took from 
her her children, and gave them into 
the keeping of Lord Suffolk's sister, the 
Abbess oC^^Barking, and that this sepa- 
ration, it was said, had shortened the 
queen's life. 

"I blush for my kinswoman," the 
Queen exclaimed. "How could a 



queen so debase herself as to become a 
wife and a mother by stealth f Shame 
Son Katharine of Valois ! Would she 
had been no kin or kith of mine ! If 
nobility hath its obligations, which a 
French saying declares, how much 
more so should royalty constrain a wo- 
man to scorn the weakness of amorous 
follies ! " 

Then she fixed her eyes on a portrait 
of the King which was affixed to the 
wall, and asked me if it was like, and 
if his majesty's visage was as beautiful 
as this picture showed it to be, and as 
had been reported to her. 

"His countenance, madame," I re- 
plied, " hath almost a heavenly beauty, 
and every feature is as perfect as if a 
cunning imager had framed it." 
^ She mused a little, smiled, then said, 
" I will make him love me." 

"Ah, madame," I cried, kneeling' 
down at her feet, for I dared not ca- 
ress her except by an act of ho;nage, 
" that will be no hard matter, I promise 
you, to make him, which should be 
most inclined to do it, do that which 
those most reluctant thereunto could 
with difficulty keep from." 

" What, then, you think it should be 
an easy matter to love me, petite Mar- 
guerite," she said, the while with her 
small hand she stroked my cheek. 
" Then you shall be my friend." 

" Your loving servant, madame," I 
cried, passionately kissing her hand. 
When I did so some tears fell from her 
eyes upon it. " Ah, my liege lady," I 
could not refrain from saying, "'tis 
hard to leave a father's house and the 
old loves of childhood for new and un- 
tried affections." 
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** Eyen in my cradle," she replied, " I 
learnt that the world is full of changes 
and partings. The first thing I can re- 
member is my mother's catching me np 
in her arms at Nancy, and the terrible 
cry she gave when the news came of 
the loss of the battle of BulgncYille, 
and then her frantic queries, ^Alas, 
where is Hen6 ? where is my lord ? Ho 
is ta-en ; he is slain I ' She would not 
be persuaded he was yet alive, till Th6- 
ophame, who had been my father's nurse 
and was then mine, swore to her on the 
CKw that he was a prisoner. * Then all 
13 not lost,' she cried, falling on her 
knees, Yolande and my brothers cling- 
ing to her, and returned fervent thanks. 
From that day I can call to mind al- 
most an which befell us. The brain ex- 
pands more quickly, I think, in some 
children than in others ; and the appro- 
hcDsion of important matters awakens 
obsenration, and works an early ripo- 
nesB which forestalls age. Soon after 
^t great mishap my mother went to 
my uncle, the King of France, to crave 
bis protection, and that he should deal 
^th the Duke of Burgundy, whose 
prisoner my father was. She carried 
me m her arms, and my sister and my 
Others followed, holding her robe. 

" Ah, Miladi de Roos, it hath been 
ttid that on that day England lost 
hmce. The valiant sword of Jeanne 
^ Pncellc would have been drawn in 
^ Tain, perhaps, but for the eyes of Agnes 
Sorel, who was my mother's maid of 
honor and with us on that day." 

"Madame," I replied, '* albeit Jeanne 
was the curse of England^ and some 
have reputed her not to' be free from the 
SQsphaxm of witchcraft — " 



The moment after I had uttered thoso 
words I was trembling like an aspen 
leaf, for the Queen's eyes suddenly flashed 
with so great anger that I could not 
brook their aspect, and cast mine on the 
ground. 

"I pray your grace to forgive," I 
falteringly said, " an error bred in this 
country by the natural resentments of a 
worsted nation. I did but mention the 
common credence amongst the English, 
which my poor thinking hath not 
shared." 

" Nay, then, I commend rather than 
pardon you," quoth her majesty ; " for 
to resist a current of false belief is more 
honorable than to float indifferently 
with the stream of a true one. Jeanne, 
in my grandam's thinking, and that of 
the most virtuous ladies in France, was 
as good as she was brave; and the 
sword of Charlemagne was not dis- 
graced in her pure hands. My father 
fought by her side in many combats; 
and when counsels adverse to hor pre- 
vailed at the French court, he befriend- 
ed her cause, which was that of France. 
But may be," the Queen added, with a 
smile, " you think my warmth betray- 
eth an unseemly regard for France ill 
becoming an English queen." 

" Nay, madame," I answered ; "mem- 
ory is more slow in changing ddes than 
the heart I ween yours is now wholly 
English." 

Then I inquired of her majesty if the 
King of France had befriended the 
queen, her mother, in the straits she had 
described. She replied, that the pow- 
er, not the will, to do it had been want- 
ing; and one who was bom to com- 
mand and reign was forced to sue in a 
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like manner to her proud cousin An- 
toino de Vaud^mont, who had robbed 
her of most of her inheritance and 
waged war on her lord. He could not 
choose but pity the royal lady at his 
feety and consented to a truce. 

"But what think you," quoth the 
Queen, "were the conditions he ex- 
torted? Nothing less than that Yo- 
lande should marry his son Ferry, with 
the lands my parents yet held in Lor- 
raine for her dower ; and what I tliink 
was the most hard, nothing would sat- 
isfy him but that she should forthwith 
be sent to the countess, his wife, to be 
reared in their house. I was likewise 
at that time betrothed to Pierre de 
Luxembourg, the son of the Count de 
St. Pol, who cut down my father at Bul- 
gneville. But by reason of my tender 
years I was not token from my mother. 
Jean and Louis were sent as hostages to 
the Duke of Burgundy for the fulfil- 
ment of this hard treaty, which de- 
prived my fiither of his lands, his pelf, 
and his dear children. The day when 
he came to Nancy from Dijon to meet 
and^hen to part with three out of his 
iTour infants is one which even now I 
cannot think of without tears. When 
he saw me weeping in Yolande^s arms, 
who was but fire years old then and I 
not three, he laid his hand on my head, 
and said: 'Ah, petite creature, hath 
reason so soon appeared in thee, only to 
teach thee how to grieve!' Yolande 
hath told me that when she was taken 
to her mother-in-law, she should have 
died of sorrow, but that FJhy was 
brought to play with her. She would 
not take heed of him at first, which 
made him cry. Then she went to him^ 



and wiped his eyes with her kerchief; 
and afterwards they always loved each 
other. My father could not then re- 
deem his pledge to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and was forced to yield himself 
again a prisoner, and Jean stayed with 
him at the Toiu* de la Bar. Louis came 
back to us, and we both went with our 
mother to Provence." 

Then the Queen closed her beautiful 
eyes, and either from fatigue of long 
speaking or the thouglits of early griefs 
working in her soul, she waxed for a few 
moments very pale. 

""Well, my good Marguerite," the 
Queen said, after a time, " if you would 
know more of my i)ast life, — not a long 
one indeed, if years are counted, but 
seeming so from the strange and varied 
fortunes which have attended it, — I 
give you free license to read this book, 
of which I make you the keeper. It 
begins where my recital ended — when, 
my uncle Louis dying, my father, though ^ 
a prisoner, became King of Provence, 
and soon afterwards of Naples. For 
the space of nine years I have written 
in it, not daily, nor yet every week or 
every month, but only when inclination, 
leisure, or increasing ease in the use of 
the pen moved me to it I would not 
willingly part with these pages. Some- 
times, when I have travelled, it has been 
my wont to send for a flower from a 
hedge or piece of turf, or even in Alpine 
regions from the snow alongside the 
road ; and these were, I often tliink, tho 
fairest of all. I placed them in a book 
which hung at my saddle-bow. Albeit 
dry and withered now, they yet epctik 
of the mountains, the fields, and the 
green valleys, where once tliey grew. 
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And these poor bads of yonthfiil think- 
ing, preserred in parchment leaves, dis- 
course also of the varied scenes which 
gave them birth. Take, then, this book 
with you ; but let no other eyes but 
yours pry into its pages. The Queen^s 
aeccets are in yoor keeping, and I think 
I read in yoor eyes, sweet lady, the war- 
nnt of their safety." 

I became that day the keeper of the 
Qoee&'B joomaL 



CHAPTER rV. 



THE DAWN. 



Hers beginneth the Queen^s Journal. 

Tarascov cr Pbotvnox, 1435. 
I, Madame Plnfante d'Aujou, am six 
ycMB old to-day. Mcssirc Antoine de 
U Salle has given me this fair book, and 
painted that garland of daisies which 
you see in the first page, and my name, 
^<ifffuerUA, in fine blue and red letters 
and much gold. Monseigneur Louis is 
jealous; but when he writes as well as I 
<lo, then Messire Antoine will give him 
^ a book, and instead of daisies ho 
^ paint for him a laurel wreath, 
which doth become a soldier. I wish I 
was a prince, for then when I was tall 
CQOQgh I should be knighted like Mon- 
Kignenr Jean, who kept watch by the 
side oi his arms all night at D\jon, 
thongh he is only three years older than 
I am. It would like me to put on ar- 
mor and fight against the caitiff Duke 
of Burgundy, who keeps my father-king 
in prison. But as I cannot be a man, I 



will be like Jeanne la Pucelle, and ride 
a fine white horse, and wear the sword 
of Charlemagne, and be called the 
Maid of Anjou. Of all the stories I 
have heard, none pleases me so well as 
that of Jeanne. I wish Monseigneur 
St. Michel would speak to me. But 
Th€ophanie never leaves me alone in 
the garden. I think that is the reason 
why angels do not talk to me. 

When we go abroad here the people 
throw flowers on the road, and build 
green arches and fair bo^s^rs wherever 
we pass. This liketh me well, but yet 
more to hear them sing the lays of 
King Ren6, my dear father. When 
they play on their instruments the 
" Sacrc d' Angers,'' my heart beats in my 
breast like a little bird in its cage. The 
Provcn9als love us very much. They 
cry out that Louis and I arc the most 
beautiful and excellent creatures in the 
whole world, and like unto God's angels 
in the sky. But ThCophanie says they 
do not know how naughty Monseigneur 
and Madame are at home, and not at 
all like unto angeK 

Wlicn we were on the terrace with 
the queen to-day a crowd came to look 
at us. I saw ugly faces which scared 
me. When Agathe was undressing me 
she said that two witches had Ixjcn 
caught, which sometimes turn into cats, 
and by means of a purse made out of a 
cat's skin work many devilries and 
charms, which cause lovers to hate each 
other and many dreadful things. They 
came fr6m Hy^res, and now they are 
taken to Aix, where the judges will 
cause them, she hopes, to be burnt 
alive. 
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Last night I could not sleep for think- 
ing of those witches; so ThCophanie 
came and sat by my bedside, and talked 
of my dear father and my amit Marie, 
whom she took care of when they 
were little, as she now takes care of 

me. 

I 

" Ah, petite madame," she said, " you 
must indeed be a very virtuous princess, 
for where can be found in one family so 
many great examples of piety as in 
your race? Your grandams, Madame 
Marguerite de BAvi^re and Madame 
Yolando d'Arragon, are the most es- 
teemed princesses in Europe, and every 
one calleth them saints. Your aimt 
Marie, my sweet nursling, is a paragon 
of virtue. The late King Louis imd 
his queen, your great uncle Monscigneur 
de Bar, and vour royal parents, have 
not their like in this age for nobility of 
soul and towardness in serving God." 

" But I am too little to serve God," I 
answered. 

Then Th(k)phanie said, 

" There is in Brittany a princess mar- 
ried to tlic Duke Pierre, your imcle 
Francis's brother, who, when she was 
but five years old, was called the little 
saint." 

"What is her name?" I asked, for -I 
liked to talk more than to sleep. 
• " Madame Fran9oisc d'Amboise," she 
answered. " When she was only three 
years old she always said her prayers, 
and was never so happy as when in the 
church. One winter day after Mass her 
nurse, who was chafing her cold little 
feet, saw her shed tears. 'O good 
nurse,' she cried, * didst thou not see my 
good patron Mesdre St. Fran9ois in his 
chapel with his stone feet all cold and 



bare? Prithee, carry him my stock- 
ings to put on.' Wlien she was five, 
the good duchess took her one day on 
her knees, and said, * Sweetheart, what 
aileth thee, that thou dost often weep ? ' 
' Madame,' quoth the wise infant, *I see 
you and Monseigneur and all your court 
go to the altar, and tlie good Jesus 
comes into your hearts. I weep be- 
cause He comes not to me.' * Comfort 
thee, little Fran9oise,' quoth the duch- 
ess. 'If the Bishop hearkens to my 
prayer, on AU Saints' day the good 
Jesus shall also come to thee.' And so^ 
it came about that at All Hallows Ma- 
dame Fran^oise, albeit only five years 
of age, received the good God into her 
heart." 

" And how old is she now ? " I 
asked. 

" About twenty-five years of age," said 
ThCophanie. 

"And hath she been good ever 
since?" 

" Yea," she said. " More good every 
day." 

"Then metliinks she must be very 
tired now," I cried ; " for I am tired if 
I am good only one day." 

And then I fell asleep, for I had for- 
got about the witches. 

I have been a little sick to-dav, and 
could not go out. To pass the time, I 
had a pack of cards to play with. I 
spread them all on the table, and made 
armies of them. Barbe told me those 
with feces are portraits. Tlie queen 
with the shamrocks is my aunt Marie ; 
the one with hearts the late Queen Isa- 
bel; she with the lance the Pucclle 
Jeanne ; and the other with the squares 
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Agnes 8orcI. I marvel she should be 
one of them. She is no queen, nor yet 
ft braye soldier Uke Jeanne. The kings, 
Barbe said, were King Charles, and the 
King of England, who is dead, and the 
King of Spain, I think, and Monsei> 
gneor de Bourgogne, whom I hate. I 
tore that card into little bits, which 
Barbe thought was a pity. I like the 
knaves. They are Messire la Hire, and 
Bunois, and Hector de Galard, and the 
brave Barbazon, who died at Bulgne- 
TiUe. 

To-night they have kindled great 
fires before the castle gate. Louis 
thought they were bonfires, and clap- 
ped liis hands for joy. It was like the 
Etc of St. John, and Agathe hoi)ed it 
wonld drive away all witches and fair- 
ies; but Messire Antoine told me it was 
done to chase the plague from us — the 
black death, which killeth many per- 
sons in the town. 

■ 

They have lighted fires every night, 

tnt the black death will not cease. We 

we going to Marseilles in a few days, 

sod then in a ship across the sea to my 

Other's new kingdom in Italy. The 

good Provcn9als have given my mother 

Boldiera, who will fight for us against 

the Spaniards. Farewell, sweet Pro- 

Tence, where every one loves us so welL 

Farewell, blue river Rhone, which will 

carry us swiftly to the sea, and then wc 

ihall see you no more. Farewell, Yo- 

linde; fiarewell, Monseigneur Jean de 

Galabre. I wish I was like you, in 

prison with my father. I wish I was a 

biosBom on a branch near to his 

windoir. I wish the wind would blow 



me through the bars into his arms. 
. . . . O, I am tired of wishing and of 
writing. 

Messire Marie de St Andr6 hath 
been this day portraj^ng the castle for 
a love-token from my mother to my fa^ 
thcr. He hath made it so like to what 
we see^ that he will have, methinks, 
much contentment in tliis piece of 
painting. The queen stood a long 
time looking on it, and then she said, 

"Ah, Messire Andr^, my lord will 
recompense you for this work. He 
hath a great heart toward skilled per- 
sons such as you, and is no mean limner 
himself." 

Then they talked of the chapel which 
shall be built here underground, and the 
fair terrace above the river to be added 
to tlie battlements. When the queen 
was gone, Messire Antoine said to tho 
painter, 

" 3Iy master's passion for your art is 
so great, that even the news of his ad- 
vent to a new kingdom did not suflSce 
to make him lay down liis brush." 

"How so?" quoth Messire Marie; 
and M. Antoine replied, 

" The Sieur Vidal Cabanis came from 
Naples with those tidings, and found 
his majesty portraying our Lady's image 
on glass, who never so much as looked 
up or stopped to say, * Wliy or where- 
fore are you come ? ' The envoy, weary 
of waiting, said, * 3Ionseigncur, God 
hath called to Himself your sister-in- 
law Queen Joan, who hath made you 
her heir.' * God rest her soul 1 ' quoth 
the king, and crossed himself Then 
straightway took up his brush again, 
which angered the envoy, who was con- 
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strained to force his majesty to listen to 

the message by which the crown of 

Naples was tendered to him." 

I admire that my father likes to paint 

more than to hear of a kingdom. It 

would please me to be told I should be 

a queen. 

Mabseillks, ApHl 91#^. 

The sea is as blue as the Rhone, and 
so wide that it should be most lifb God, 
I think, of any thing else in the world, 
for it hath no beginning and no end 
that I can see. We have been to pray 
to our Lady of La Garde, at a chapel 
on a hill. When we were there, I saw 
the galleys which are to take us to 
Naples. Th6ophanie is not a&aid now to 
cross the sea, since we have made a yow 
to our Lady. I have promised to give 
my little silver harp to buy bread for the 
]XK)r, if we reach Naples in safety. 

Capua, May Wi. 

I think this land is Paradise. The 
people love us, if possible, yet more than 
those of Provence. No sooner did they 
see the ship than they came in boats, 
waving flags and crying "Ewival" 
Tlicy carried us through the streets in 
a great chair like unto a throne, and a 
canopy of gold and red velvet over our 
beads. Wherever we passed, the sliouts 
were so loud that it seemed as if they 
could bo heard in the skies. Gold and 
silver cloths and pieces of tapestry, with 
imaged figures, hung from all the win- 
dows. The great street, which is called 
the Via di Toledo, was decked with 
flowers, and the bells of all the churches 
rung. Shots were fired, which fright- 
ed us at first, though I would not 
show it, but I looked at Messire Antoine, 



and he whispered to me it was a token 
of joy in this country to fire little guns. 
The Count de Nola and sixteen lords 
complimented the queen. I counted 
them whilst he made his speech. She 
answered them in Italian, and then they 
cried "Ewiva" again. Louis laughed 
at the men which ran screaming by our 
side. He took from the queen her nose- 
gay, and threw flowers to them, which 
they caught in their hands and pressed 
to their hearts. It liketh me well to 
be the daughter of a king. I will not s. 
marry a count, or a duke, no, nor any 
one but a king. Agathe says I was 
promised to Pierre de Luxemboui^, and 
that he should have been a fitting hus- 
band for me when my father was Duke 
of Lorraine, but not now when he is 
the King of Naples. I will not wed 
him, and be only the Countess of Si. 
Pol. I am too tired to write any 
more. 

I fell asleep last night with my pen 
in my hand, and woke up crying "Ev- 
viva," 

June iSih. 

The black death, which was at Ta- - 
rascon, is now at Naples ; I hope it will 
not come to Capua, for I do not want 
to die, but to live in this fine palace, of 
which all the walls are jDainted, so that 
we need no other pastime but to look 
at them. The gardens are full of figures 
of beasts and birds, and sometimes per- 
sons, which appear all of a sudden ; and 
if you set your foot in one place, a foim- 
tain springeth up and sprinkles you with 
perfume. It should seem as if fairies 
lived in these green alleys, and played 
us tricks. But Queen Joan was the 
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which made this palace. I asked 
Bttrfoe if she was good. '^Good inso- 
much, madame,^' she answered, "that 
die left this kingdom to yom* royal fa- 
ther.'' Thfophanie sighed when I spoke 
of the good Queen Joan. She sighs 
aften now, and is not so merry as in 
FrsDce. I wonder she can be sad here, 
where each day is like a festival, and 
the nm always shines. 

Last night, when Agathe was comb- 
ing my hair, she said, " Ah 1 how well 
a crown will become this lovely head 1 " 
I aaked her which king I should marry. 
"0, wdl-a-dayl" she replied, "report 
nyi that the king your father shall soon 
be set free, and that the Duke of Bur- 
gmidy, if he releases him, will have 
i&iidame to wed her cousin the King of 
&^and.'' I snatched my hair out of 
"* her hands, and cried in great anger, " I 
^ not be the Queen of England — ^no, 
not if the Duke of Burgundy should cut 
my head oflEl" " And wherefore not ? " 
8ud Agathe, laughing ; " the English 
Inng is reported to bo already more 
handsome than any other prince in Eu- 
rope, and so puissant a monarch that 
hia wife shall be the greatest queen on 
the earth." 

I care not for what Agathe says. I 

hate the English, who burnt to death 

the brave Pucelle. I would kill every 

one of them if I could. I would crush 

them with my foot, as I did the wasp 

which stung Louis to-day. I would tic 

the Duke of Bedford to a post, and 

hum him to death, as he burnt Jeanne. 

She was not a witch, and he is, I am 

rare, a wicked devil. 



I looked at the map this morning, to 
see if England is as large as France or 
Spain. It is smaller than France, but 
bigger than Lorraine or Provence, or 
even JS'aples, I think. Agathe told Thd 
ophanie, and Th6ophanie told the queen, 
that I said I would not marry the King 
of England; upon which she com- 
manded her to chastise me, because it 
is not seemly for a princess to speak of 
marriage, and to say she "will or will 
not marry any prince. Her parents do 
choose her a husband, and she hath 
only to obey. I loathe to be chastised, 
not for the pain, but the shame of it. 
Alizon, who was maid to Queen Kath- 
arine in England, says that when King 
Henry was a child he was made to sign 
a warrant for his nurse, and afterwards 
for his governor, to whip him, or it 
should have been high treason to lay 
hands on his majesty. If I had been 
in his place, they should never have 
had that warrant from me. 

« 

I do not often write in this book now, 
for I learn Italian and Latin, and read 
all the books I can. I heard yesterday 
Jean Manget, one of my brother's tutors, 
say to the Count of Nicastro, who was 
commending my face, "Ah, signorel 
Madame Marguerite hath all her father^ 
wit and ingenuity, and her mother's 
strength of will This young princess's 
praise goeth beyond the reach of my 
describing. In her eighth year she hath 
more learning and reflection, and a 
greater aptness in conversing, than most 
women at fifteen. Her beauty, which 
you praise, is the worse half of her 
merit." "Well, eith God hath given me 
beauty and vrit, I win acquire knowl- 
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edge, wliicli wfll teach me to use tliem. 
I will be the most excellent princess in 
the world, and famed for it at an age 
when others are content with playthings. 
I have thrown all mine into the sea. 
One fair doll I would fam have kept, 
but I kissed her once, and then cast her 
away, for I have resolved that books and 
the gittem and limning shall be my only 
pleasures now. 



CHAPTER V. 
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Nafles, 1436. 

Bix months have passed away since 
that last page was written. The child 
Marguerite is no more. Like the little 
worm which tumeth into a butterfly, 
she is now changed into a young prin- 
cess, not yet very tall, but wise for her 
years. She cares not now for toys, nor 
much for sweetmeats. She studies with 
her brother-s tutors, and is much com- 
mended by them for diligence and 
quickness in learning. 

This day I went with the ladies of the 
court, Enrico d^Auna the seneschal, and 
Messire Antoine, to see the paintings on 
the walls of the church of Santa Chiara, 
which were designed by one Giotto, 
whose real name was Angiolotto, wliich 
did become him wcU ; for those who by 
their thinking and their hands do work 
the fairest things on earth must, I think, 
most resemble the angels in heaven. 
Mcssire Antoine told us the designs in 
that church were wrought by the hand 
of tiiis great painter, who was once a 



little shepherd boy, and with chall 
drew so cunningly on a stone the like 
ness of one of his sheep, that Mastei 
Cimabue, when he saw it in a lone place 
in the Apennines, carried him to Flor 
ence, to teach him to paint But it 
was Dante Alighieri, Giotto^s friend, ancj 
the greatest poet the world hath seen, 
who imagined what the other wrought. 
Messire Antoine will not suflbr me yel 
to read the Divine Comedy. "Wher 
madame is older,'' he says ; which dis- 
pleases me, for it takes a long time tc 
grow old. To pacify me, as we walked 
in the convent garden, he told me this 
little tale : 

" Madame must know," he said, " that 
in Florence they have a pretty custom 
of keeping a festival m honor of the 
Spring. On the first of May the citizens 
assemble their friends, and entertain 
them in their houses. One Folco Porti- 
narl, about one hundred years ago, in- 
vited all his acquaintances to his villa, 
and among the rest, Signor Alighieri, 
who carried thither his little son, Du- 
rante, for briefiiess caUed Dante, who 
was then only nine years old. There 
were many girls and boys at play under 
the trees, and after ho had feasted at 
one of the tables on such dainties as be- 
fitted his age, ho joined in their sports. 
Amongst that crowd of children was 
Folco's little daughter, Beatrice, a maid- 
en of eight years. Her fairness and her 
heavenly modesty were so great that 
none could look on her without wonder. 
Li her speech and her behavior there 
was a wisdom, gravity, and suavity bo- 
yond her age. Each of her fcatiu*cs was 
perfect in itself and an incomparable 
harmony reigned in her face, so that she 
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wu thought by some to bo an angel. 
The little boy, who was one day to bo 
the great poet, saw her in the midst of 
her companions, and though he was so 
joong, and she also, he loved her firom 
that time, and loved her for ever after. 
In a few days he met her walking be- 
tween two other mtddens in a lane, 
dressed all in white. lie was afraid to 
speak to her ; but she smiled in so holy 
ad courteous a wise, and her looks 
and her words were so sweet, that he 
▼ent and shut himself in a room to 
think of her, and, falling asleep, he had 
a beautiful vision.^' 

"What vision?" Tasked. 

H Antoine smiled, and did not an- 
wer. Then I said: 

'^Was Beatrice a real maiden, or is 
this little tale an allegory ? " 

** Ah ! madame,'^ he replied, " some do 
ouuntiun that the Beatrice which the 
poet writes of in his great poem is Folco^s 
daughter, who died young ; but others, 
that she is only a name for Heavenly 
Wisd(Hn guiding the soul to Paradise." 

Last night I was lying awake, looking 
*t the stars, and thinking they should 
he the houses where the saints live, and 
Ibegan to consider if I would be a great 
qoeen or a saint Anna, who comes 
^ Yitcrbo, has told me that St Rose, 
when she was only nine years old, which 
tt now mine age, went into the streets 
to preach to the people that they should 
do penance, and fight for the Pope 
against the wicked Emperor Frederic. 
I would like to be such a saint as this 
St Rose. I said so to Brother James 
deOa Marca when I went to shrift to- 
day,, and he told me this story : 



**Oncc upon a time there stood a 
crowd of poor people at the gate of 
heaven, waiting for it to open. Then 
Cometh St Peter, with his keys in his 
hand, and crieth, ^^lake room, make 
room, all you poor people. Here is a 
princess about to enter into heaven.' 
Then the poor people said, *3Iarry, 
good St Peter, we thought on this side 
of the grave princesses should not bo 
of more account than beggars.' * Ay,' 
quoth St Peter, * but you see we have 
so many beggars and poor persons com- 
ing this way every day, tliat we think 
nothing of them ; but when a princess 
entereth heaven, it is so rare a sight we 
must needs make much of her.' " I hke 
Brother James, and I will be one of 
those rare princesses which go into 
Paradise. 

Yesterday many young lords and la- 
dies came to spend the day with us, 
because it was Monseigneur Louisas 
birthday. There was a banquet, and 
pastimes and plays in the garden. At 
night cunning carvers came to enter- 
tain us, which caused things to appear 
which were not, as flying dragons in 
the air ; and they threw balls of fire at 
each other's heads, which burst with a 
sound like thunder. We danced the 
Capello, and Ciarletto Carracciolo was 
my partner. He danceth not so well 
as the Conte di Malatesta, but he hath 
more wit. He told me a story of two 
young lovers at Verona, Romeo Mon- 
tccchi and Giuletta Capulctti, which 
fell in love with each other at a ball in 
the house of Giulctta's father. He 
said, when he heard it, he could not be- 
lieve love should be so sudden; but 
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that since he had come into the palace 
that day, he had become so enamoured 
of a lady, that nothing could exceed it, 
though he dared not Tfhisper her name. 
He asked me if I had loved any one 
yet I said that when I was at Nancy, 
Pierre dc Luxembourg had said he 
would be my knight, and fight against 
all such as should deny me to be the 
fairest princess in the whole world. 
This made me love him very much ; for 
I liked to have a chevalier which would 
Idll all those who said I was not fair. 
Then Ciarletto said he would fight for 
me, and die for mc, if I would love 
him. But I said I would not, for that 
he was not a king ; which made him so 
angry, he would not dance with me 
any more. 

This day the queen gave me a long 
rosary of costly beads set in gold which 
belonged to her mother, and my dear 
brother a fair copy of a sweet book, 
"Tlie Little Flowers of St. Francis." 
I would fain go to Assisi, and to our 
Ladv of the Angels, and to the moun- 
tain of Alvemia, which, after Jerusa- 
lem and Rome, should be, I think, the 
most sacred s])ot in the world. I read 
to Th6ophanie the story of the peace 
the saint made betwixt the city of 
Gubbio and the wolf; and she liked it 
well, for she would have every one be 
at peace with one another. 

I am ten years old ; and this mom I 
received, for the first time, the good 
God into my heart, with a restful, de- 
lectable, oveq)assing joy. After I had 
left the chapel I craved to be awhile 
alone, which is not often granted me. 



but was not then denied; and, with 
my head resting on my hands, I sat at 
a window which looketh on th^ bay ; 
my breast as tranquil as the smooth 
deep sea, and thoughts passing through 
my mind without troubling it, like the 
white birds on the surface of that blue 
water. When I had been there well- 
nigh an hour, I felt a hand on my 
shoulder, and, looking up, saw my 
mother, the queen, standing by my 
side. She gazed on my face meekly 
and urgently, with a look of endless 
love. 

" Marguerite," she said at last, " this 
life is full of troubles, mostly for such 
as ar^ bom nigh unto thrones, and, 
which is worse, with many tempta- 
tions. We may not stand so long a 
space as the twinkling of an eye with- 
out the keeping of God's grace ; and 
when royal persons offend, it is like the 
falling of the house of which the Gos- 
pel saith, * great was the fall thereof.' '' 

Then she, who was not wont fo speak 
of herself, but seemed moved to it in a 
sudden manner that day, took me on 
her knees, and conversed with me a 
long time, disclosing the nobility and 
greatness of her soul, and showing forth 
the mightfhl help she had had from 
God in her great straits. O, brave 
heart of my mother, first known this 
day — (a meet one for this lesson) — 
heart which fears God, and hath no 
other fear, I would fain resemble thee 
in thy great griefs, if in virtue I may 
also liken thee ! 
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CHAPTER VL 

KING BXSk, 

Naples, im, qf May 1488. 
My hand is trembling fUr joy, and 
tlie gladness I feel exceedeta what my 
pea can describe. The king, my fair 
and noble father, is come. I have seen 
him ride through the city on his white 
diaiger, with a gold crown on his head 
and a sceptre in his hand, my two 
comely brothers by his side. When 
lie passed, the people knelt, as if he 
had been a god come to reign over 
them. And i^ not the likest thing to 
God on earth a monarch whicl^to his 
exalted rank and royal greatness doth 
add beauty of oatward form and a 
nafcaral nujesty tempered by sweet- 
ness ! When a great shout rises from 
thoosands of hearts at once, it stops 
my breathing, and from my head to my 
feet there thrills a quivering passion, 
which ends in tears. If any should 
wish to paint a demi-god, let them look 
at King Ren6 ; or if a hero, study his 
actions. If they would describe a per- 
fiect man wearing virtue in his face, 
gnoe in his aspect, towardncss in his 
behavior, let them scan his visage, copy 
hisgestures, list to his speech. If some 
great limner should desire to represent 
on wood or canvas Hector or Achilles, 
let them use King Ren6^s semblance, 
tad all the world shall applaud. If 
St Sebastian or St. Maurice, draw his 
likenen when he prayeth. If a sage, 
the king when he b reading. If a 
poet, when he museth. If Apollo, 
when he playeth the viol. If a father, 
itill the king when he encircles his 



children in his arms, and says so pleas- 
antly, " The fairest fortune a prince 
can bequeath his heirs is the love of 
faithful Bubjcctfl.'' 

If there is happiness on earth, it 
should now reign in this land and in 
our hearts. For the spring with pleas- 
ure leads forward every passing hour, 
and the air which breathes delight, and 
the sunshine gilding the flowers, and 
the sparkling waves kissing the shore, 
join in one choir of gleesome harmony. 
Each day in the king^s company I learn 
more of the story of this country in 
past ages, and of what poets have 
written, and skilled men of all times 
invented to adorn yet further, and ex- 
tol this piece of earth which GkKl Him- 
self hath made Ijcautiful, coloring it 
with hues which no painter can match, 
or he shall be supposed to exceed na- 
ture, " O, that I were not a king ! " 
my father sometimes exclaims ; ^' and 
that in these bounteous groves, and on 
those blue seas, amidst ruined temples 
and Christian sanctuaries, I might live 
for Gk>d, for prayer, thought, poesy, 
and art.^' 

" Would you then be a monk of St 
Benedict, sire?" my mother once re- 
plied. "For if this should bo your 
pleasure, I will gladly be enrolled amidst 
the daughters of St Scholastica." 

" Nay, nay," cried the king ; "jeer me 
not thus, sweet Isaljcl. Thou shouldst 
be a meet ]X)stulant for the cloister, who 
art never seduced by earthly entice- 
ments; but, alas I a passion for war^s 
grim pageantries and the likeness of 
them in the tournament, the bewitch- 
ments of varied scenes, the passion of 
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scenic lore and music-s wild enchant- 
ment, wiU abide with me as long as I 
live." 

"O, wayward prince 1" she fondly 
answered ; " to sigh for peace, and cling 
to unrest 1 " 

"Thou wouldst not forsakp the 
t^one, Isabel ?'' he asked; and then 
she answered, 

" Yea, my lord, very readily, if God 
80 willed it But His vicegerents should 
not fly from the posts He assigns. Our 
subjects, like unto our children, are com- 
mitted to us by the Supreme King, who 
at our hands will demand an account 
of so great a trust" 

When this people see the king, they 
madly worship him. There are some 
who say he is too good, too dehonnaire. 
When the provinces revolt^ moved by 
Alphonso^s emissaries, he conquers 
them; only afterwards to forgive and 
favor them. Some Calabrian peasants, 
which would have murdered lum some 
time ago, he straightway pardoned, and 
gave them safe-conducts to their homes. 
If I had been in his place, I should have 
punished those wicked wretches. But 
ho goes and sits in the country people's 
huts, eats of their poor fare, learns their 
savage songs, and plays them on the 
gittcm. When he is in Naples, not St. 
Januarius himself, if he came to life 
again, should be more honored than the 
king; but if he turns liis back awhile, 
even to fight for them, this people are 
shaken in their allegiance, like poor 
weak rootless trees when a foul wind 
bloweth. They arc as perfidious as the 
sea, and as fickle as the wind. 1 1)egin 
to hate them. I told Ciarletto Carrac- 



ciolo I despised the Neapolitans, and I 
am glad I did so ; albeit he looked as if 
he would have killed me. 

I have not written in this book for a 
long time. I like not to note in it trou- 
bles and grie&, but rather triumphs. 
To-day I heard my father harangue the 
people in the piazza San Salvatore. The 
famine hath been dreadful ; and he said 
he could no longer see them starve and 
perish for his sake. His heart is break- < 
ing, and the tears flowed down his 
visage. He said he must needs release 
them all from their allegiance, and 
would return to France. It pained and 
angeiid me to hear these words. I 
would starve and die sooner than yield 
to the Spaniards ; and wherefore should 
not these mean common dastards starve 
and die too ? They are as mutable as 
a weather-cock; for when he said he 
would go, then they fell to weeping and 
shouting they would not part with him. 
But I liked not their ewivas, as I was 
wont to do. 

To-night I have great content in 
writing what I have seen. When the 
light declined, the king gathered round 
him in the court of the palace all tho 
nobles of the city, and from the window 
I beheld them gathered round him. He 
stood by his horse with a drawn sword 
in his hand, Monseigneur de Calabre 
and forty French knights on each side. 
This time his words rang in mine cars 
like the sound of a trumpet He said/ 
he was going forth to die or to conquer ; 
that as long as Naples was faithful, he 
would shed the last drop of his blood in 
her defence. That to his noble lieges 
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he commended his most precious treas- 
ures, Ills queen and his children, the 
while he went to meet their enemies and 
hk They all shouted, "Tarry, tarry 
with us, our king, our Hinaldo. Long 
Utc the King of Naples I" But he 
sprang on his horse and darted forward 
oat of the town with so great speed, 
that his knights could hardly keep up 
with him. Then Baymondo di Bar- 
tello cried, " To horse I to horse ! Let 
ns follow our king 1 ^' and like one man 
the Neapolitan lords rode after their 
monarch. 

Now Naples is besieged I The Eong 
of Aragon is encamped nigh unto the 
walls. My fiither is away conquering 
province after province by his valor, 
and hearts by his clemency; but food 
cannot enter. The people are waxing 
desperate. They starve and go mad 
with hunger. I have given my gold 
and silver ornaments, and my only costly 
ring, to be exchanged for bread; and 
my mother all her jewels. But soon 
there will be no bread to buy, and then 
what shall happen? I see her weep 
when she eateth ; and the sight of pale 
haggard faces when we ride abroad al- 
most breaketh her heart, for the women 
hold up fhdr famishing children in 
their arms when we pass, which is a 
sight of dreadfiil pity. A thought 
came into my mind this morning; a 
great thought, if I can do it I will 
steal out in the night, and like that 
brave Judith, of which the Holy Scrip- 
tures say there was not such another 
woman upon earth in look, in beauty, 
and in sense of words, I will secretly re- 
pair to the enemy^s camp and cut King 
8 



Alphonso^s head off; and then all his K 
army will be filled with fear and run 
away, and I shall have delivered the 
city. I shall be risnowned in all Eu- 
rope as the bravest princess in the 
world, and the starving people shall 
have bread, and bless me all their days. 
I must have one of my maids to go with 
me. Agathe says she should be too 
affirighted. Barbe made me angry, for 
she pretends it would be a sin. " That 
is not possible," I answered; *'for the 
Holy Scriptures do conmiend Judith 
for a like addon." Then she urged we 
should perhaps be killed. " I heed not 
that," I replied, " for then we shall go 
to heaven." She said she was not sure 
of that, for that to kill any one, and 
mostly a king, was a doubtful action, if 
he was ever so wicked. And besides 
that, shfi added, " the gates of the city 
are shu^ and we cannot get out, and 
madame has no weapon wherewith to 
cut the king^s head o£" " I can take 
Louisas sword with me," I said, " which 
he hath left behind him, and I will deal 
with the warders so that they shall let 
me pass. Then will you come ? " But 
still she said, yea and nay, and would 
not promise. At last, quoth she, " Ma- 
dame, I will follow you, if your con- 
fessor conmiends this project" Then I 
was glad ; and I have promised to go 
to shrift to-day, for I do not doubt that 
Fra Jacopo will urge me to fulfil it; for 
he doth nothing but pray for this starv- 
ing people, and says it is a poor dole to 
give out jewels to feed^em; that we 
should be ready to sacrifice our life's 
blood for their sakes. 

I went with Th(k)phanie to the church 
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where Fra Jacopo comes to Bhriye me, 
but I told her naught of my intent ; and 
I am glad I did not, for I think Fra 
Jacopo smiled when I spoke of it I 
could see he did, though he covered his 
mouth with his hand. He says it is not 
lawful to kill any one in that wise since 
our Lord hath come into the world; 
and above all not a Christian prince, 
albeit he should be our greatest enemy. 
I said, displeased, '^Then I am not to 
be like Judith, and save Naples?" 
"Nay," he said. "But I will tell you, 
madame, how you may resemble her. 
You can make yourself a chapel in your 
palace, yea, in your own chamber, and 
wear hair-doth and finst, and ask the 
Lord, with tears, that according to His 
will He will show mercy to us, and 
humble your soul before Him." I must 
needs remain contented with this ad- 
vice, for now Barbe will not go with 
me ; and I should be afraid to go alone 
and unshriven to do that thing. 

Com hath come into the town, and 
great droves of oxen and sheep; and 
the citizens are beside themselves with 
joy. For by a wise stratagem the king 
my father procured the entrance of 
these provisions into the town ; and he 
now marches to our rescue. 

Tidings have arrived from the Capi- 
tanate. The Eling of Spain is sick at 
Lucera, and the fight is begun. King 
Ren6 is about to &11 like unto a lion 
on the Spaniards. Tet a few hours 
more and Alphonso shall be his prison- 
er, and Naples free! O God, I would 
fain pray; but my heart beats too &st 
Minutes seem hours I hours days! 0, 
that I could fly, like yonder bird, and 



see the battle 1 O, that I were a man, 
and had my spurs to win this day I I 
cannot sit nor yet stand still. I take 
my pen and lay it down. The least 
noise makes me start. I hate to wait ; 
'tis tiie curse of woman's lot. '^ 

Victory I victory t the news hath been 
brought by one from the battle ! Napl 
and France have won the day. 
Ren6 hath driven the Aragonese before 
him like the wind doth the leaves in 
autumn. Alphonso is surrounded; ho 
cannot now escape. Ah! they are 
shouting in the streets. They have 
heard the glad news. They call for the 
queen. Ewiva! ewiva! The sailors 
&r out at sea shall hear that cry, and 
marvel at its might. 

When they saw us the shouts waxed 
deafening. I waved one of Louis^a 
flags. Methought they would have 
scaled the balcony, so great were their 
transports. 

If there is a hotter place in heU than 
any other, or a more fearful torment 
than any Dante doth paint, shall it not 
be awarded to traitors? The pain I 
feel is worse than grie^ worse than ex- 
treme pain of body. I am too much 
angered to weep, and my temples throb 
with a terrible pulsation. Caldora, I 
hate you. Caldora, your treason is so 
black that I have not words to describe 
it. You, whom my father loved and 
trusted; you, the king's friend— once 
honored by that name, now most 
shamed by it, for highest honors breed 
deepest disgrace when caitiff usurp 
them. 0, cruel, unkind friend — ^friend 
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vorse than the bitterest foe— to snatch 
nctory from his hand whom yictory so 
vdl becomea To stay his brave troops 
with a false order, and play the most 
M traitor^s part My Lord Constable, 
bot yesterday I should have scorned 
the man which had dared to call yon 
&]r, 0, I am sick with grief and 
troqjble, and somewhat wroth (which 
BMMt iHeth me) with my father ; for I 
We heard the queen exclaim: ^Alas, 
aias» what hath he done ? Ren6, my 
lord, IB frank to a fault, and merciful 
to ezoesa. What can serve him worse 
than to charge the traitor roundly with 
Ids gnOt, and then, after a brief con- 
tfakement, quickly forgive him, nay re- 
tae him to hia &vor ! My lord hath 
the oonrage of a Hon and the gentle- 
DOB of a dove, but he sorely lacketh 
the needful wisdom of the serpent*' 
Bat a king should be wise. I would 
my mother were the king, and my fa- 
^ the queen I 

I like not to look back at that last 
ptge, albeit my father hath returned 
to Ksples, and there is peace for a 
brief time. • I am yet troubled when I 
think of Alphonso's escape and Galdo- 
1*B tieaaon, who has now openly 
j<»ned the Spaniards, though the 
long's fiugiveness should have heaped 
eoals of fire on his head. But for his 
ynk perfidy, this fearful contest would 
BOW be ended. But Hope smileth 
•gun— Ood defend it should be a 
Siren's smile-^on the House of Anjou, 
nd the good king's presence, like unto 
A loadstone, draweth all affections tow- 
ttcb him. Festivals and rejoicings do 
<gim occur, and at this time in Castel 



Nuovo there is gathered together the 
noblest and fiiirest company imagina- 
ble. In the palace-yard are enacted 
allegories which please the eye and ex- 
ercise an attentive mind. Now that I 
am twelve years of age, I assist at these 
pastimes, and often converse with the 
courtiers and lords most famed for 
their wit I was most pleased to-day 
with an ingenious piece of acting, 
wherein the three greatest heroes of an- 
tiquity, Alexander, Scipio, and Hanni- 
bal, contended before Iffinos, the mon- 
arch of the infernal regions, for the 
foremost rank in the annals of fame, 
each in turn setting forth the merit of 
his actions. Minos, who was a learned 
lord, Bomewhj»t enamoured of me, in- 
quired beforehand which of these great 
men I preferred. I answered, Scipio, 
for that he was more virtuous and 
equally brave with the others. Alex- 
ander should come next, and Hannibal 
the last; for I hated Home's enemy, 
which, of all ancient nations, was the 
greatest, and most, I thought, to be 
admired. At the end of the play, Cy- 
prian de Mero, who enacted Scipio, 
made a long speech, in which he li- 
kened King Ren6 to that great Roman, 
and the King of Spain to Hannibal. 
" For," he said, " Alphonso being old, 
cunning, crafty, and treacherous, doth 
resemble the Carthaginian; but you, 
sire, like Scipio, are young, just, pru- 
dent, and truthful. Murder, rapine, 
and bloodshed followed Hannibal's 
steps; and your enemy, sire, hath 
spread famine, slaughter, and desola- 
tion in this land. Scipio defended 
Rome, and you, sire, are the shield of 
the Church, which hath its centre in 
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the Eternal City. Brief prosperity 
lifted up the soul of the proud African. 
Transient successes swell the pride of 
your arrogant rival. You, sire, like 
Scipio, are brave, firm, and patient in 
adversity, and your final triumph shall 
surpass his. Go on, sire, reign and 
prosper. Advance from virtue to vir- 
tue, and then, not in the court of Minos, 
but in the realm of God most high, you 
will for ever reign with the saints and 
the blest." 

I misliked not this discourse; but 
methinks I have sometimes written a 
more artful one in my lessons of his- 
tory. 

0, how brief are earthly joys I The 
joyous pastimes of last year are ex- 
changed for so great disasters that the 
king is well-nigh distraught. Naples 
is now beset again, almost on every 
^ side, and the famine so. fearful that the 
women throw their children under the 
feet of the king^s horse when he rides, 
and cry to him to feed or destroy them. 
He, who hath the tenderest heart in the 
world, must see his subjects perish, for 
there is none to help them. A triple 
curse, war, famine, and pestilence, doth 
scourge this land. If it had not been 
for a letter of the Doge of Genoa, 
which raised a little his drooping soul, 
he had almost died of sadness. He 
can endure the extremity of suffering 
which only touches himself; but oth- 
ers^ pangs move him so deeply, that a 
woman^s sorrow doth not approach to 
his. Nothing will serve him now but 
to send my mother and me back to 
France, whither he will follow us 
when the last ray of hope shall have 



passed away for the House of Anjon- 
How like unto a dream do now Bbow 
the few last years I Stormy ones, I 
ween, to those old enough, which I was 
not, to study the clouds, and mistrust 
fitful gleams of deceiving brightness. 
Farewell, Italy I Farewell, Naples 1 
The common people here have a say- 
ing, "See Naples, and die." Shall 
this be my fate ? What lieth before me, 
whose life is only lately begun ? God. 
knoweth. When I open this book again, 
I shall behold another sea, another sky, 
another land, other faces. 'Tis a taste 
of dying, methinks, to leave any place 
long known and early loved, never u> 
return to it. O, my father king, the 
old yearning to be a man cometh back 
Jx) me in this hour, when a kingdom 
vanishes in thy grasp like a morning 
vision fled. If Marguerite had been a 
sou of thine, not a secly daughter, then' 
she had fought with thee for Naples, 
watered its soil with the best blood of 
Anjou, conquered, or, at the worst, 
died. 

After writing this, I sought my fa- 
ther, and found him stringing beads, 
whilst the colors on the canvas on 
which he paints were drying. I mar- 
vel he can be limning and making ro- 
saries when he is losing H fair realm. 
He says the work of the hand and the 
eyes stays painful thinking. My hand 
and my eye could never so cheat my 
mind. 

I have bade farewell to Fra Jacopo, 
who prayed God to bless me. He said 
he hoped we should meet in heaven. 
I must needs strive to forgive Caldora 
the traitor, but none knoweth how hard 
it is. 
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On board the galley, in the bay of 
Xaples. " Towers and spires of fair 
Naples, for the last time I gaze on you. 
Most beautiful handiwork of the good 
God— bay which hath not, men say, its 
Kke on earth; mountain from which 
liquid fire floweth ; sea, only matched 
by the sky which it mirrors, farewell. 
Good-bye, Naples — good-bye, all." 



CHAPTER Vn. 



80KB0W Aim JOT. 



PoxcTlKBSf 1444. 

I How doth ambitious pain vanish 

when heart-sorrows arise I Death hath 

loosed his shaft and killed my sweet- 

ot joy. It chose for its prey the ipost 

beaateous flower on Anjou's stem. Mon- 

sdgnenr Louis is dead 1 Alas I alas I 

How lovely was his life I how glorious, 

though brief I Hath it been ever heard 

of in Uiese times, that one of twelve 

years of age, like unto a young David 

fighting with many Goliaths, should 

vanquish bearded men of renown 1 

Ah I Honaeigneur Antoine de Vaud^- 

mont, you were not afraid of the young 

Lieutenant of Lorraine, you and your 

Mend the Damoisel de Commercy, that 

always perfidious and most lying 

knave, but he yet compelled you to 

niae the siege of Bar, and to surrender 

your own proud citadel. Louis, my 

fair brother, the most graceful prince 

God ever made, I loved you with so 

great a paasion that when the tidings 

of jour death came, I fell sick with 



grief, and well-nigh expired. For a 
long time I could neither read or write, 
my brain was so oppressed with sor- 
row. Nor would I even speak, but sat 
alone in the dark, refusing to be com- 
forted even by my father and my moth- 
er. Then one came to my chamber, 
charming wisely my melancholy by the 
picture of his own. This was the ,, 
Duke Charles of Orleans, so long a 
captive in England. He cheated his 
grief for his dead wife, the matchless 
Isabel, by turning mourning into wor- 
ship, and building up a fair shrine of 
poesy, in which memory took refuge 
with right of sanctuary, and none 
dared to molest her. Naught untender 
or less delicate than befitted so sweet a 
theme there mingled with her name. 
At first I listened to his similes and 
mournful rhymes solely to solace my 
woe ; for what he said of Isabel, my 
love applied to Louis. But afterwards 
a new pleasure supplanted grief. Each 
subject he discoursed on derived a ra- 
diance from his mind, as natural ob- 
jects rcfiect the brightness of the sun. 
My father and this prince are newly 
linked in such close friendship that 
nothing can exceed it There is a 
parity between them of tastes and of 
talents, but yet a notable dissemblance. 
The duke's mind is, to my thinking, ,, 
most like a cathedral full of melan- 
choly beauty and sad serenity, wherein 
the light shines through violet and 
crimson hues, and pierces witliout fiout- 
ing the shades of sacred retirement. 
^ King Rent's is a temple where fancy 
plays unchecked, and brightens each 
object alike. Music is the twin sister 
of his muse, but philosophy is married 
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with poesy in the duke's capacious 
souL 

T0UB8, SeptenOer 1444. 
The court of the King of France is 
the most merry which can be thought 
o^ and some of his courtiers the most 
pleasant persons in the world. Ho is 
himself winsome, d^bonnaire, and to 
hb niece Marguerite a most loving and 
indulgent lord. He saith his pearls 
are his most costly jewels — ^Madame 
Marguerite of Scotland, and his little 
one of Anjou. O, what a face is that of 
the Scotch princess I I speak not of its 
&imes8, but of the tale it telleth of 
genius and woe. I will write more of 
her anon. We haye contersed together 
often, and spoken of Alain Charticr. 
Some time ago she was passing in a 
gallery where the poet was asleep. She 
stooped down and Idsscd his lips, at 
the which her ladies exclaimed that 
she should confer so great an honor on 
one so foul-visaged. ^* Ah ! mesdames,'' 
she answered, with her most speaking 
smile, " think you it is the man I honor, 
and not solely the diyine sayings those 
illHshaped lips have uttered ? " There 
are men I would fain kOl if I could. 
The dauphin, if I had my will, should 
not long live. That so sweet a prin- 
cess should be wedded to that cai- 
tiff who hates and ill-uses her, doth 
work in me such desires of revenge 
that I could thrust a dagger in his 
breast 

Wit and jollity pervade this part of 
France like a subtle perfume, and men 
of great renown in arms and in council 
are as frolicsome as children. Light 
havior and light discourses ore the 



fashion here, and even virtue is not 
morose. All things in turn take the 
form of a jest. Morality, love, vice, 
anger, goodness put on cap-and-bell& 
None are grave but fools, of which few 
are to be met with, at least in outward 
semblance and ordinary speech. I have 
now seen men the names of which have 
been famous for many years, such as the 
Count of Dunois, the Boron dc la Tr6- 
mouille, De Chabanues, and many 
others. But of all I have conversed 
with, none equal, I think, the Duke of^ 
Orleans, except young Pierre d'Aubus- 
son. He is a young man in so great 
fevor with the king, and of so great 
valor, which he showed at Montereau, 
that his praise is in every mouth. His 
mode of discourse hath in it some sin- 
gularity. He pays no homage in speech 
to those he most admires, but if one 
utters a thought which pleases him^ 
there is a more true flattery in the quick 
flash of his responsive eye than in any 
compliments the lips can frame. He 
said yesterday, as he rode by my mde 
from the chase in the Forest of Mar- 
moutier, that no beauty of any sort he 
had seen could equal what his frmcy 
pictured. 

"If this be so,** I answered, "de- 
scribe, I pray you, what you see on the 
canvas of your mind." 

" I must then be a poet," he replied ; 
"which I am not. But hath not your 
own thinking, madame, overpast earthly 
beauty, greatness, and joy, and soared 
beyond this visible world, which at 
most appears to me as the antechamber 
of a divine palace, or a bridge to be 
traversed betwixt past nothingness and 
future perfection, the shadow only of 
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t coming reality, like the yidlonB of 
the Scottish seers which l^Iadame la 
Danpbine speaks ofV^ 

I told him that the futore of this 
world so much filled my thoughts that 
they soared not often beyond it, except 
m brief times of prayer. Greatness, I 
owned, was my desire. 
\ "Ay," he said, laughing, ^greatness 
is also my dream. It will be thrust on 
joor highness. I shaU haye to seek it 
Flnsores abound in this court; but 
bow think you, madame ? doth not the 
creeper, pleasure, kill happiness at last, 
On the enwreathing iyy the oak it 
corerg?" 

"Is that your experience, Messire 
Rerre ? " I asked with a smile. 

"No," he answered; "only my mis- 
doubt, madame, which future trial must 
diflsolye or confirm." 

After so many years* absence and long 
ddayt tnnoe we returned to France, the 
ftlse Yauddmonts have been forced to 
restore Yolande to her parents. They 
protest she is betrothed to their son, 
tad that to marry her to another should 
be unlawful She came here to-day 
onder the escort of some of the king^s 
troops, and is now delivered into her 
fiither's hands. She is a sweet, mild- 
▼isiged maiden, very like an image of 
our Lady in one of Giotto^s paintings 
at Santa Chiara. Her behavior is se- 
date, serious, and equable. Her speech 
Tery modest, each word uttered in low 
tones, as if wrung from reluctant lips. 

When we retired last night to the 
torret where we sleep, the night being 
for and warm, we sat on a balcony 



which overhangs the river. I kissed 
her and spake in jest, for I longed to 
see her smile. She answered timidly, 
as one who forces speech but would 
fain be silent As the light declined, 
she waxed more bold, if to exhibit grief 
can be called boldness. Tears b^an to 
fall gently and sadly oil her bosom, like 
unto the dropj^gs of an overcharged 

« 

fountain. Then this dialogue took 
place betwixt us : 

"What aileth thee, Yolande?" 

" I dare not say it" 

"Dare I " I exclaimed ; " my motto is 
to dare all things except sUl"' 

Then she, in a yet lower voice, lean- 
ing against the railing : 

" I wish it were not a sin to leap into 
the river and so to die." 

"Is it possible, Yolande, that you 
love the Yaud^monts, who have so 
long kept you a captive, more than 
your noble parents? Their castle was 
your prison." 

" Sweet prison 1 more delectable than 
any palace!" 

" Have you then ceased to love your 
kindred?" 

"I most love Ferry, my betrothed 
lord." 

" He shall never be your lord. Your 
father hath sworn that no Yaud^mont 
shall ever wed his daughter." 

I was affrighted when I saw her look 
like a scared dove, the blue veins in her 
forehead swelling, and her eyes strange- 
ly dilated. 

"I am Perry's betrothed. Not my 
fiither or any king can break a knot the 
Church hath blessed. Ferry said so." 

"The Pope can loose it" 

" I would throw myself from these 
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battlements sooner than marry any one 
but Ferry." 

"Ferry I I bate his name. He hath 
stolen your heart from us." 

"Kay, when I was a little child, I 
gave it to him. He never stole it." 

" You have a resolved will, I see, like 
a true daughter of Lorraine." 

"Lorraine! yes, I love Lorraine. 
Anjou I care not for." 

"Shame on you, Yolandel you, the 
daughter of King Ren6 1 " 

"I love my lather, but I care not for 
kings. If Ferry was a peasant, I would 
be one also." 

"A peasant 1 I would sooner be bound 
hand and foot, and cast into the Loire, 
than not marry a king." 

"Whatl wiU you not wed Pierre de 
Luxembourg, Ferry's friend, and, except 
my lord, the most comely prince I have 
seen?" 

"No, not for all that the world con- 
tains." 

She would not talk any more afler 
this. Li the night, when I awoke, I 
looked on her sleeping, with tears yet 
on her cheeks, like a child which hath 
cried itself to sleep. 

Ah, me I I love that gentle sister, but 
I would fain she cared for reading, or 
painting, or some kind of study. She 
sits all the day and spins, with her eyes 
fixed on the river. TIs a marvel to me 
that any one can be so still in mind and 
in body. My &thcr vows she shall 
never marry Ferry, but an Italian 
prince; and thinks she is so mild he 
fears not her disobedience. Methinks 
he counts without his host, as the prov- 
erb saith. I heard him say last night, 
"I thank God I have not to constrain 



my daughter Marguerite's liking; that 
should be a very desperate encounter; 
but I fear not Yolande should prove a 
rebeL'\ Perhaps he may yet discover 
the chafing torrent is more easily turned 
from its course than the placid stream. 
" On^ess hath great power," is a saying 
of the Comte de Dunois. " If a man 
or a woman wiUeth but one thing only, 
the Lord deliver me from opposing 
them." I will a great many things ; to 
be grcat^ and to have wealth ; to be ad- 
mired, and in renown of virtue ; to be a 
puissante queen, and a saintly one to 
boot. But Yolande willeth nothing, I 
ween, but to be Ferry's wife. See if she 
compass it not. I think she is bewitched 
with the river. At mom and noon and 
night she doth stand and gaze at the 
running water, till I pull her by the arm 
to make her eat, sleep, or pray. 

Whilst Agathe was dressing me tiiis 
morning she said, " Madame, when we 
were at Nancy, three months ago, did 
not madame sit to a limner to be 
painted by him ? " 

"Yea," I replied; "you very well 
know I did." 

" It is reported," she said, " that this 
limner, and the gentleman of Anjou 
which brought him there, came not as 
they pretended from the Duchesse 
Jeanne de Bretagne, but from Eng- 
land." 

"Wherefore from England? Who 
should send them?" 

"Ah, madame 1 who in England but 
the king should most desire to behold a 
visage the matchless beauty of which 
every prince of Europe would defend 
with his lance?" 
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"Tat, foolish maiden," I replied. 
"Hie King of England is about to wed 
fte Comte d'Armagnac^s daughter." 

"As madame pleases," quoth the 
woicli, sabmissiTely. 

"It is not as I please," I impatiently 
answered, for it made me angry to see her 
Bailing, as if she was wiser than others. 

"Then it shall be as €k>d pleases," 
Bike subjoined. 

I had well-nigh said, " It should not 
be as God pleased," I was so yexed with 
ber manner ; but I forbore, and broke 
off the discourse. 

There are daily diversions in this 
place and little happiness, if Pierre 
dTAnbosBon's suspicion is true, that too 
much pleasure kills it ; for naught but 
pleasorc is thought of^ and the day and 
the night seem too short for the pastimes 
which are on hand. For my part I 
would that sleep were no law of nature, 
for then I would talk with learned and 
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pleasant men one-half of the night, and 
read and study the other. I i)erccive 
that some women are admired for beauty, 
iome revered for goodness, some es- 
teemed for ability. Now, if one was beau- 
Wi^ virtuous, and witty; if she had 
withal a firm will and great courage, 
woold she not rule all that approached 
ber? The king, my uncle, showeth me 
exceeding &vor, and will always have me 
in his company. My &ther charged me 
yesterday, when I rode out with his ma- 
jesty, to move him to consent to a point 
m the treaty with England and Rome, 
which he demurs at ; and neither him- 
self nor mine aunt the queen, nor 
Madame de Beauts with all her art, can 
prevail on him to yield therein. 



The king hath consented to my rea- 
sons. Little 3Iarguerite d^Anjou hath 
brought to a good issue what princes 
and queens had in vain compassed. 
Doth she not then deserve to rdgn her- 
self one day ? 

Tliis is another dialogue betwixt 

Yolande and me. 
" I marvel, sister, you never read I " 
" Sweet Marguerite, I read my prayers 

in the Book of Hours the Countess gave 
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me. 

" But there are in this chamber our 
father^s poems and Antoinc de la Salle's 
tales, and many other fiurly written vol- 
umes, which you should peruse." 

"Wherefore?" 

" For profit and good entertainment" 

" The Countess saith it profits more to 
say onc^s prayers and spin than to be a 
scholar." 

"For my part I am of opinion it 
shutteth out one-half of life to refrain 
from reading. What think you of aU 
day as you sit spinning ? " 

" I have never thought of what I think 
about." 

"Then you are like a fiowcr which 
groweth without knowing it, or a bird 
singing without intent" 

" But if the fiower smelleth sweetly, 
and the bird singeth pleasantly, doth it 
matter they should know and intend it ? 
Women which are scholars make not 
good wives, I have been told, and strive 
to rule their lords rather than be humble 
and obey." 

" But if a woman is a king's daughter, 
should she not learn to be a worthy 
helpmate to a sovereign ? " 

" I ween sovereigns, as well as other 
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men, love obedient wiyes. The Count- 
ess says that when the Duke of Brittany 
sent envoys to Scotland some years ago 
to judge of the Princess Isabel, they re- 
turned and said she was comely enough 
and well:^aped, but of wit tiiey could 
not perceive she had any at aU. ' Sirs,' 
quoth the duke, ' in my thinking, a wo- 
man hath wit enough if she can dis- 
tinguish her husband's smock from his 
waistcoat' " 

'^And that same princess lufth been 
despised by her lord, and led a paltry 
poor life smce her marriage, which I 
warrant you, Tolande, is the fiate of 
witless women, whether on a throne or 
in a hovel But I thank God you have 
sufficient wit yourself to defend with 
cunning a bad cause." 

'*0h no, not witii cunning. Ferry 
saith I have none." 

"And no wit?" 

She smiled and made no answer. 

**Thmk you," I rgoined, "if the 
queen, our mother, had been naught 
but a spinning housewife, she should 
have kept Naples for three years, with 
incredible skill and courage, whilst her 
lord, our &ther, was a prisoner ?" 

"But, methinks, if she had lost it 
then, the king should now be richer." 

Then I was sent for to the Queen 
Marie, and had not time to answer this 
bad reasoning. 

life hath strange events, such as we 
read of in tales of chivalry. Yesterday 
there arrived in this town, which caused 
no small sHr, an embassage from Eng- 
land, in no ways expected: my lord the 
Earl of Suffolk, the Dean of Salisbury, 
and many other English lords and gen- 



tlemen, the purport of whose coming no 
one heard. My father was straightway 
summoned to the king, and tarried a 
long time in the palace; whither we 
heard the envoys had likewise been in- 
vited. When he returned thence his 
&ce was inflamed, and he seemed very 
much moved ; but whether with anger 
or with joy did not at the first appear. 
He came and sat down by my mother's 
side and took her hand. She by a sign 
dismissed her ladies, and, methinks, she 
thought it should be bad news, for the 
heart which hath often thus suffered is 
quick to presage woe. Yolande and I 
were working at one frame. 

"Look at that petite madame," I 
heard my father say, directing hSi 
glance towards us. I raised mine eyes 
and smiled. 

" Yea, Madame Marguerite, yon may 
well smile," he continued. "For i 
doubt not you will deem a crown a be- 
coming ornament for your audacious 
littie head." 

" A crown ! " exclaimed my mother. 
" What doth my lord mean ? " 

I had already guessed the truth, and 
my heart was fast beating. 

"I' faith, madame," the king said, 
turning again to the queen, " the King 
of England is so enamoured of your 
daughter's picture, that he must needs 
despatch an embassage to sue for her 
hand. Say, Marguerite, wilt thou be 
Queen of England I " ' >. 

" Yea, and of France too," I cried, 
throwing my arms around Ms neck. 
At the which he smilingly chid me, 
and said I was too vain-glorious to 
claim that title. Then he called Yo- 
lande, saying, "Come, my first-bom 
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flower! come and salute the Qaeen 
of England. If it please Gk)d, we shall 
soon have thee as royally mated as this 
daisy.'' Then he enfolded me with 
one arm, and her with the other. Yo- 
lande made no answer, but bowed her 
head on his bosom to meet mine, and 
ao we embraced. 

"A queen I The Queen of England 
ind of France ! My young desire ful- 
filled ! I have seen men since I haye 
been in France which I might have 
lored if they had been bom on a throne. 
Bat I never yielded to the least ten- 
derness for any liying man, not even 
for Pierre d'Aubusson, though I admire 
bk person and his mind, and might 
bsTe wished God had made him a 
prince. But I thank Heaven my heart 
hith always been equal to its high 
fortune ; and it is a maiden heart, un- 
^ stained by any meaner love, I shall give 
to King Henry. To-night I shall see 
IGlord Suffolk and his company. Is 
this a dream ? No, I am not asleep. 
.... I went to the window to dispel 
the doubt. There were the green fields, 
with the sun shining on them. The 
poppies and the blue corn-flowers 
loddBt the waving wheat, the river, 
lad the boats upon it. From one of 
them a bird flew straight to the turret 
window of her chamber. Yolande 
csoght it in her arms. I am certainly 
awike. 

If King Henry is one-half so much 
my captive as my Lord Suffolk, I shall 
be the most indulged princess in the 
world. We conversed for two hours 
yestereve, and he described the king's 



passion in such glowing colors that I 
begin to be jealous of my picture. 

"Ah, madame I" this gallant envoy 
exclaimed, when I expressed this ap- 
prehension, " my only fear is, that the 
king shall be so enamoured when he 
beholds the reality of the semblance 
he now adores, that he shall have no 
ears, no eyes, and no heart for the af- 
fairs of the state, but live gazing on 
and worshipping his queen both night 
and day, and so fail in his duties from 
excess of love and happiness." 

" That shall never be," I replied ; " for 
I will wed his duties, his interests, and 
his people together with himself The 
cares of state should be the pastimes 
of royal lovers, my lord ; and, for my 
part, I would sooner be the king's ser- 
vant than only his toy." 

"O, noble words for a monarch's 
bride I" Lord Suffolk cried. "How 
will they rejoice the heart of that vir- 
tuous prelate. Cardinal Beaufort 1 " 

" Is his eminence, then, my friend ? " 

I asked. 

" So much so, madame," he answered, 
" that his last words to me were : ^ Ob- 
tain the hand of the Princess of Anjou, 
my lord, for the king, and you shall not 
lack my poor prayers as long as I Uve. 
These are not days for virtue only in a 
queen. A king's consort in this realm 
should have wit, courage, and be of 
good counsel in the chamber, and, if 
needs be, on the field of battle.'" 

Then he described some of King 
Henry's kinsmen. The Duke of Qlou- 
cester, he saith, will always hate me, 
for he had sworn to the Count d'Ar- 
magnac the king should wed his 
daughter. 
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Now it seems as if I lived for the 
first time. Mj pulse, methinks, beats 
quicker. Words pass more swiftly from 
my thoughts to my tongue. O, I had 
rather be a queen for one year than a 
conmion princess for half a century I 

Yolande hath cried all day, and 
naught will move her to tell her grief 
Barbe, Agathe, and even Th^ophanie, 
think she is displeased and jealous that 
I should marry the King of England, 
and do pity her, I see. But I credit 
not their thinking. If she is not false, 
which is imposdble, she lores Ferry, 
and weeps day and night that she can- 
not marry him. Her visage, which was 
at first calm, albeit sorrowful, is now 
often troubled. When her parents ca- 
ress her, I see tears in her eyes. Yester- 
day she stood at the window a long 
time, kisring that stray pigeon which 
flew from the boat to our chamber. 
Then she let him fly, and watched him 
till he disappeared. 

Yolande and I have quarrelled — ^that 
is, I have quarrelled with her. For 
there came to the court, two days ago, 
some envoys of the Duke of Burgundy, 
and with them, that false and ungra- 
cious knave, Robert de 8arrebruche, 
the Damoiscl de Commercy. When I 
was a little child, I first heard that 
man^s name coupled with so many 
treasons and vile cowardice, that I 
have since abhorred it. He was one 
of those who, before the battle of Bul- 
gneville, dared to say to the brave Bar- 
bazan, that gray-headed hero and most 
valiant knight, because he counselled 
prudent delay, "Let those that fear 



stay at home ; " and when the bati 
was engaged, himself fled with 1 
troop like a vile recreant, so that 
this day His the custom to say of 
craven knight, " He is brave like t 
Damoisel de Commercy." I have hea 
that when Barbazan lay dying on t 
bloody field, with his wound gapix 
the coward passed him, spurring 1 
horse. " Ah I " cried the expirii 
hero, " whither goes Robert de San 
bruche? Is this your valor, youi 
knight, so boasted of this mom' 
The shameless truant answered curtl 
" I promised my love a visit, and mt 
needs pay it;" and rode on. 'Tis 
foul disgrace that this false knig 
should stand in the presence of t\ 
kings, and be invited to the court ; b 
when I saw Yolande smile upon hi 
with her soft and beaming eyes, ai 
converse with him in a low voice, wi 
a flushed cheek and eager countenanc 
I was so angered I could have wq 
She chose him for her partner, 
made me mad to see him hold h 
hand and whisper in her ear. Whi 
the brawl began, Pierre d'Aubusson ai 
I fronted this ill-matched pair ; and 
should have touched his hand in ti 
dance, but drawing mine away, I sa 
in an audible voice, " Qramercy, M( 
sire Robert, I have promised my love 
visit, and I must needs pay it." I 
waxed pale with rage, and ground I 
teeth. When Yolande and I wc 
alone, I reproached her in the mc 
stinging words I could think of f 
her courtesy to this wretch. She bo 
it silently awhile ; but then broke for 
suddenly in this manner : 
"Sister, I cannot credit Robe 
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Bhoald be bo Tile as you describe, for 
then he had never been Ferry's Mend.'' 
^ Ah I if any thing had been need- 
ed," I cried, " to make me detest that 
man, it should be this friendship. 
Those who love the Yaudtoonts are 
oorfoea.*' 

Yolande took my hand, and with a 
strong pressure held it the while she 
Bud: 

'^^ Marguerite, I am Ferry do Lor- 
nine's wife. I love the Yaudtoonts, 
and if this must needs make my kin- 
dred hate me, why it must be so. If I 
most be the enemy of my lord or of 
my parents, God help me, for no more 
Bad fate can befall a wife and daughter. 
Bot,0 sbterl have a little pity; for 
niice I have set foot in my father's 
boose, I have been sore troubled in 
mi&d and full of sorrow, robbed of 
peace, and much dejected. A sister 
should not add to a grief all too heavy 
to bear." 

And then the sweet soul began to 
weep. 

*'You are happy," she added with 
deep sighs; ^Hhe whole world doth 
CDTj you. Who so admired, who so 
loved, who so praised as Marguerite ? 
Sbooid she not then compassion one so 
^nttched as Yolande ? " 

I kissed her, and we withdrew to 
'nt In the night, when she thought 
I was sleeping, she stole from my side, 
ttd went to the casement, through 
vhich the moon was shining. She 
Rsd a letter, which ever and anon I 
aav her press to her lips. Methinks 
theDamoisel must have brought her 
that missive from Ferry, whom she calls 
herloid. It is reported that the Duke of 



Burgundy hath partly sent these envoys 
to urge the fulfilment of that old con- 
tract. My father's brow was clouded 
last night. He says, the Yaud^monts 
may rob him of his lands, murther his 
subjects, and bum his towns, but that 
his daughter they shall not have, if his 
life depended on it There are excep- 
tions in all natures, and I perceive that 
most men in one point do differ, as it 
were, from their own selves. He who 
is so mild and d^bonnaire to all others, 
even to his enemies, is like an unshaken 
rock in his resentment against the 
Count Antoine and hatred of this al- 
liance, as the worst disgrace which 
could befall him. He would as soon 
match Yolande with a poor trouba- 
dour, he says, as with Ferry de Lor- 
raine. Yet report describeth this 
youth as a very paragon of beauty, 
virtue, and warlike gifts. 

This day my father summoned Yo- 
lande to his presence, and with endear- 
ments and paternal caresses first, then 
with kingly majesty, and in the end 
exceeding passion, conmianded her to 
think no more on Ferry. 

"How should I not think on my 
lord ? " she answered. 

And when he swore she should 
never marry him, still she replied, 
with downcast eyes, but firm, resolved 
lips, 

" Ferry is my affianced husband." 

This moved him to more violent 
anger than I had ever witnessed in him 
before. 

" Ungrateful, unnatural child 1 " he 
exclaimed, and appeared quite over- 
whelmed with griefl 
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In a few days we go to Angers, and 
afterwards to Kancy, where my Lord 
Suffolk will shortly arriye. King 
Charles will be there, and more princes 
than I can connt, albeit I heard all 
their names. The most beautiful and 
rare jousts will be held at that time. 
My father doth delight in such dis- 
plays, and none shineth in the lists with 
more glory and magnificence, or order- 
eth with a like skill the pageants 
which accompany them. Yolande is 
of better ch^er since he is thus employ- 
ed. When talk is ministered of the 
grand tournament in the Place de Car- 
ri^re, she stays to listen with an eager 
look in her sweet eyes, which mind me 
of Monseigneur Louisas ; and she doth 
help my mother to embroider a scarf 
for the conqueror. Ah, many that day 
will break lances in mine honor. Many 
will weep that I go never to return. Is 
thore always a drop of sadness in each 
earthly joy ? I would not for the world 
not be Queen of England, and yet . . . 
Ah I what should be that plashing of 
oars under the window? '^Tolande, 
* qui yiye ? ' as the sentinels say.'' "Lor- 
raine and Anjou," she answers from the 
next chamber. Ah I well-a-dayl she 
has learnt the password from the 
guards. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE PLACE DB CABBliBB. 

NmoT, Ifovember Ut, 1444. 
The Marquis of Suffolk hath exhib- 
ited to me this mom the letter of his 



master. King Henry, in whicl 
" As you have lately, by the 1 
vor and grace, in our name, a 
engaged verbally the excelleni 
cent, and very bright Margt 
serene daughter of the King 
and sworn that we shall contr 
mony with her, we consent 
that she be conducted to us 
from her country and friem 
expense.'' 

I could not choose but smi 
missive. " Excellent, ms 
bright, and serene I " Methii 
study my actions and my w 
practise a very staid and gn 
havior in future, to fulfil his 
expectations. Margarctta! Tl 
eth not like mine own name 
belt mine ears have not been 
praise, yet to be termed m 
hath a novelty in it which 
not 

Not 

A great company of Engl 
and ladies have arrived with 
Suffolk and his wife, to witnes 
tials, and assist at the feasts 
times which will follow. T 
and two successive days I will 
close retirement at the Conve 
Marie. This is the Feast of i 
I have carried a garland to 1 
of Monseigneur Louis, and ] 
long time in the chapel where 

I am a queen I the weddec 
King Henry, my yet. unseen 1 
Martin, in whose church my ' 
plighted, pray for me ! An 
knight, who is also a poet, 8( 
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ode I have seen, that I, the bride of his 
BOfcreigii, 

"like to the roty moming towmids iti rise, 
Cheefed all the charch, as it doth cheer the 
Ikies.** 

This 18 &ir poesy; bat she that cheered 
others then needed cheering herself 
For when I stood at the altar by the 
\ ode of the Marquis of Suffolk, to be 
opouaed by him in the king^s name, an 
unwonted fisar chilled my heart, and I 
began to tremble, which I remember 
not to haye done in any former haps, 
h eight days I shall be delivered up 
kto the hands of the English. This 
bi& an ominous sound; but this sur- 
Roder is a loving, joyous, and trium- 
phant one, which filleth every one with 
ddight I shall part with my kindred, 
than which none have loved a young 
prisoeas with a more tender, passionate, 
tod ocmstant affection, or been more 
ioved in return; but is it not said in 
Holy Writ that a bride must needs for- 
get her &ther's house, and so the king 
shall take pleasure in her beauty? 
Some declare that my lord Henry is 
monkishly inclined, and over-studious 
for t lover ; but my Lady Suffolk, with 
whom I conversed yestereve, assures me 
he is more like to dote on his wife than 
>aj other prince in the world. I look 
at his picture until the painted likeness 
nems to assume life, and almost speech. 
Ihe youthful features, fair smooth brow, 
DOd and most ezpresmve eyes, appear 
to anile on me. Yet in them I perceive 
^ I mdancholy beauty, which I think must 
needs exist in the royal visage. No 
limner would invent it 

JfovembiT 9th, 

I cannot sleep. Tis in vain I lie 



down and try to close my eyes. When 
the brain is crowded with varied im- 
ages, it brooks not duU repose. I have 
lacked leisure to write. The days are 
all too short for the sports which each 
hour renews, the stately pageants which 
mimic war, and the long banquets and 
the dance which closes every night all 
other pastimes. The English envoys 
must needs marvel to see such frolics 
in this court, for they seem a race more 
grave than I have yet met with, and 
prone to melancholy, if I judge by their 
visages. Yet a true philosophy ruleth 
not, I ween, their gravity more than our 
glee; for if one steps an inch further 
than his rank warrants, or another bow- 
eth in a less lowly guise than court 
usage doth command, V fisdth these 
English nobles fume and scowl as if the - 
world should therefore come to an end. 

XovemberWL 

The tournament which my &ther 
planned with so great pains hath be- 
gun, and verily 'tia a meet pastime for 
kings and nobles; but I wish all the 
brave knights here assembled formed 
an army marshalled in array to conquer 
Jerusalem and Naples. A most glori- 
ous yet soft sunshine, such as is seen in 
the summer of St Martin, enlivened the 
field, than which a more befitting one 
cannot be found for such jousts than 
this one of Nancy. The fiower of 
France^s chivalry is hero, and likewise 
of Brittany, Lorraine, and Allemayne. 
Also the English nobles are present, . 
and churchmen and ladies not a few, 
to witness this famous passage of arms. 
At ten this mom, after dinner, which 
was one hour earlier than other days, 
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my &ther rode into the lists with the 
knights of the attack ; my brother with 
those of the defence. Every cheyalier 
as he passed before the queens and the 
ladies made due obeisance ; and smiles 
and whispers ensued as each passed by. 
For majesty and grace, methinks, none 
can be compared to King Ren6 ; albeit 
the Counts of Maine, of Foix, and of 
Neyers, the Lords of Saintrailles, of 
Br^, and of Beauyeau, Andrg of Laval, 
and young Louis de Luxembourg and 
his brother Pierre Count of St Pol, are 
fair and gallant knights. Pierre d'Au- 
busson, though so young, hath the sem- 
blance of an old soldier. He won his 
spurs in Hungary, fighting under the 
brave Hunniades. One knight had his 
vizor drawn, and no coat of arms on his 
shield save a black cross. If any in this 
field could have matched my father in 
form, figure, and martial carriage, it 
should have been this unknown knight. 
When he saluted the queens, he dis- 
mounted, which none of the others had 
done, and made so graceful an obei- 
sance, bending on one knee, that a mur- 
mur of applause arose ; and when he 
leaped into his saddle and rode on, 
every one cheered. Many conjectures 
were framed touching this knight 
Some thought he was the Count of 
Anjou, others the King of France ; but 
this was quickly disproved, for his ma- 
jesty soon after rode into the lists bear- 
ing the arms of Lusignan on his shield, 
the &med serpent of the fairy Melusina ; 
and the Count of Ai^jou, who tilted 
with him, those of Aragon. The Dau- 
phiness, who greatly affections Yolande 
and me, turned towards us with a smile 
and said: 



^* Mesdames, I will wager these two 
rings against two flowers out of your 
posies, that I guess who this knight 



J) 



IS. 

"Nay, madame," Yolande cried be- 
fore I could speak, — she whose wont is 
to be speechless, — " hold us excused, I 
pray you." 

"Nay," I exclaimed, "answer for 
yourself^ fair sister. I accept the 
profier, sweet princess. Who is the 
knight ? " 

"P faith," the Dauphiness replied, 
" I warrant you 'tis the King of Eng- 
land in disguise. Ah I what a noble 
wooer he would prove with concealed 
royalty under the semblance of simple 
knighthood, and won in the same hour 
the love of his bride and the honors of 
the field ! " 

Lord Shrewsbury, who was standing 
nigh to the princess, said in bad French 
and a resentful tone, "'Tis not the 
custom, madam, for English monarchs 
to play at knight errantry, and act the 
part of mad troubadours." 

The Dauphiness drew a ring from her 
finger and put it on mine, the while she 
replied, 

" My lord, I take your word on this 
point as a final judgment ; but methinks 
it should have been no disparagement 
to a monarch, howsoever puissant, to 
have encountered two kings in these 
lists, and that those eyes which we see 
had well excused a chivalrous folly, 
such as my poor thinking framed." 

The English lord grumbled a few 
words betwixt his own rough language 
and French, which were, I ween, meant 
to excuse his sharp speech. These isl- 
anders have the proudest spirit imagin- 
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able, and take quick offence, for all 
their staid speaking and heavy aspect 
My Lord Suffolk sat by my side all 
the day, and discoursed of England and 
his King. If I so much as looked at 
any French prince, or spoke to liim, he 
waxed uneasy. Methinks when I said 
the sky was &ir and the air pleasant he 
was jealous, and misliked it Poor my 
Lord Suffolk I I do pity him. To play 
the lover for another must needs be a 
sorry pastime. His grave visage al- 
most moves me to laugh. 

November lOtft. 
To-day at noon the trumpets sounded, 
and two kings entered the lists to tUt 
against each other, — ^Eing Charles and 
King Reng. O, then I held my breath, 
and my sight ahnost failed me ; for 
thb was no mean contest, no common 
encounter, and should have had the 
whole world for a spectator. It was a 
marrel to see these two crowned kins- 
men jousting in such noble and ardent 
goiae in the midst of a goodly crowd 
of yaliant princes and lords. I would 
^ not have loved them both ; for 
then my pleasure should have been 
greater when my father unhorsed my 
^e, who at once turned to the ladies 
^th a gracious frankness which be- 
wooed a king, and cried aloud, ** Jc 
tfa pent mais," owning himself con- 
<lQered ; at the which so loud cries of 
cheering rose for the victor and the van- 
qniahed that the heralds^ voices were 
drowned. Then the Comte de St Pol 
tiHed with Pierre d'Aubusson, and was 
onhoTBed; albeit none had surpassed 
him the day before, and he had re- 
ceived the chief prize from the hands 



of the Queen Marie. Ah, my Lord Suf- 
folk, you watched my visage with care- 
ful eyes during that contest, and seemed 
contented when I smiled at Pierre de 
Luxembourg's defeat. I ween that 
other Pierre had been the most like of 
the two to prove a Pierre d'achoppe- 
ment to your king I The Knight of the 
Black Cross broke five lances in honor 
of a nameless beauty, and overthrew all 
his opponents; but when my father 
sent to challenge him, he rej^licd that 
he had made a vow not to tilt against 
a monarch. A sudden thought comes 
into my mind. Ah, Madame Yolandc, 
peradventurc your conscience forbade 
you to accept the Dauphiness's wager. 
I must needs clear this doubt before we 
sleep to-night Now the banquet is at 
hand, and then the ball. If my life shall 
resemble my nuptials, it should prove a 
merry one ; for pleasure treadeth on the 
heel of pleasure in these days, and pas- 
times never end. I marvel sometimes 
that so much glee should precede a 
long parting, and I wax a little sad. 

So doth my mother. 

November l\th. 

To-day Yolande and I sat with the 
Dauphiness in a bower of the garden, 
and conversed. 

The princess said, " Mesdames, of all 
the knights assembled in this famous 
tournament, and which wear garlands 
of daisies in honor of the Queen of 
England, which think you is the most 
like to break his heart when she de- 
parts ? " 

"Ah! without doubt," cried Yo- 
lande, " the Comte de Nevers ; a more 
sad visage cannot be seen than his since 
mv sister-s betrothal." 
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Then the princess replied : " Yea, a 
more enamoured prince, methinks, never 
existed ; and if your father, mesdames, 
hath recoTered Maine and Anjou, Henri 
de Nevcrs is the cause." 

" How so, madame ? " I said, mislik- 
ing her speech. " The King, my lord, 
freely yielded those provinces to my fa- 
ther's rightful claims." 

" Freely ! " quoth the lovely princess. 
" Ah^ he had no greater freedom there- 
in than a poor prisoner under the rack. 
The little blind tyrannic god holds 
him so tightly in his power since the 
day Madame Marguerite's image robbed 
him of his peace, that he hath no more 
liberty, this great king, than a caged 
bird. He may well thank God that 
Monseigneur Ren6 did not exact from 
him what King Herod promised his 
dancer — ^the one-half of his kingdom." 

*' But what share had the Comte de 
Nevers in this cession ? " I again asked. 

"This," answered the Dauphiness. 
" Monsieur de Suffolk wrote to his ma- 
jesty that a 'very perilous and most 
enamoured suitor would obtain ma- 
dame's hand if King Rent's demands 
were refused, and so worked on his 
fears that the provinces were promised 
and Monseigneur Henri reduced to de- 
spair." I 

" He is a brave soldier and a sweet 
poet," I said ; " but one thing he lack- 
eth." 

" What ? " asked the princess. 

" Royalty," I answered. 

" Royalty ! " echoed the Dauphiness. 
"Ah, sweet heart, when life waneth, 
the glitter of that bauble, a crown, 
fadeth away as speedily as the hues 
a,bout yonder setting sun." 



" What know you, my fair 
replied, "of life waning, • 
morning of yours is only in ii 

" Mine 1 " quoth she, with 
scorn tempered by sadness, 
vie I ne m'en parlez plus." 
eyes fixed themselves on the i 
ment before colored with cri 
gold, but now beginning to 
Then after a while musing, si 
ly said : " And the Lord of 
the gallant Pierre do Br6z6, ^ 
also one of your majesty's sui 

" Her knight," Yolande { 
her suitor. Marguerite is io< 
have entertained less than 
prince in her train of ever 
lovers." 

Then the Dauphiness sai< 
sire de Br6z6 was appointee 
tiate the terms for the excha 
Queen against Maine and An 
S Yolande exclaimed : " I wo 
be a peasant girl, and have a 
should himself woo and wee 
be exchanged in this royal 1 
lands and pelf Metliinks th 
England hath bought my sis 

This speech angered me nc 
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This night I have spoken i 
time, I ween, with Pierre d'. 
It is not like I should set ey< 
again. What will the King, 
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say of his resolve, who was wont to 
declare that bo great wisdom and so 
much fenror had never been seen to- 
getlier in one person ? If the Dauphin, 
who misUkes most men, and yet likes 
kirn, did repent last year of his rebel- 
lion, and submitted to the King, Mes- 
sirc Pierre had the praise of it ; and 
BOW the court shall see him no more. 

I will set down the discourse I held 
with him when, after the banquet, we 
itood in a gallery which overlooked 
the dancers. 

" Messire Pierre," I said, " you must 
be a contented person to-day, for none 
h&ye excelled and few equalled you in 
the lists." * 

"Madame," he replied, "if each 
knight vanquished in that vain j^a- 
geant had been an infidel foe, then 
Toily I had rejoiced. But empty 
hon(»3 breed more confusion than con- 
tentment in a Christian when tales are 
ringing in his ears such as I have this 
diy heard." 

" What hath so strangely moved you, 
Mesrire Pierre ? " I asked. " Wliat in- 
flames your visage with so bumiug a 
floflh?'' 

^ clenched hand and fixed yet va- 
cant gaze, as one looking on yet not 
seeing what lies before him, betokened 
an emotion which for a while impeded 
speech; then he slowly uttered the 
word "Wama." The blood now 
mounted to my face, for I was ashamed 
that the tidings which had awakened 
in him so deep a passion had not been 
JHoent in my mind since I had heard 
them in the banquet-hall, and shud- 
dered at their import. 
'^Ib this A time," he broke forth, 



" for mimic fights, idle sports, and lux- 
urious revelry ? For mine own part I 
could as lief sit down to cat and rise 
up to play with the guilt of miuther 
on my soul as dally here in shameful 
ease, when deeds are wrought by ac- 
cursed hands which cry to God and 
man for vengeance ; when Christian 
kings and priests die in torture, flayed 
alive by the Turks I O God, that Ilun- 
niades had been there ! " 

"I crave Christ's pardon," I cried, 
" that my unthinking mood dulled for 
a while the edge of indignant sorrow 
for these dire haps. But believe me, 
sir, I am not one whit less sensible of 
their horror than yourself Methinks 
the name of * Wama ' should be a knell 
in every Christian ear, and the ghosts 
of King Vladislas and the holy prelate 
Cesarini haunt our beds and our feasts 
until such time as the last infidel which 
slew them is destroyed." 

"There spoke my noble princess," 
Pierre replied. " But it is not only the 
strong arm or the boastful courage of 
the natural man which must wage this 
war and avenge these martyrs. No, 
when the cross is trodden under foot 
by its foes, it hath to be borne not by 
the hands alone but the hearts of its 
champions; hence the vow which I 
now make in your hearing, young 
queen, whom God hath, I think, sent 
to hear it not without a gracious intent. 
Few in yonder crowd would commend 
the sudden resolve ; but al]:)eit nursed 
in pomp and pleasure, you have yet 
been familiar from your cradle with 
heroic thoughts, and from your lips I 
fear not dissuasive words. Some might 
deem a sanctuary and an altar a more 
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befitting place for the utterance of this 
oath; but no, this is the place, this 
the time in which God hath called 



me. 



« 



"To what?" I asked, somewhat 
moved; for if this man had been a 
king, I should perhaps have loved 
him. 

" To the making of this vo%" he 
replied ; and then said in a firm, clear, 
and most impressive voice, albeit not a 
loud one, "I, Pierre d'Aubusson, do 
from this hour renounce the love of 
woman, the jojrs of home, the hopes of 
fortune; and I do moreover promise 
the Lord my God, His Blessed Mother, 
and St. John, to wage war against the 
infidels in the Order of St. John, and 
under its law to pray, fast, fight, and 
obey all the days of my life. So help 
me God, who hears this vow." 

"Amenl" I unconsciously said. It 
may be I misliked not to hear him re- 
nounce all other loves than that great 
one which had kindled this burning 
flame in his breast "It is a noble 
vow," I said; "but have you counted 
the cost?" 

"The costl" he repeated with a 
smile the most beautiful I have ever 
seen. " Ah, daughter and bride of a 
king, I give God thanks in this solemn 
hour that you were bom so far above 
me — you, the fairest of His handiworks 
— that no earthly dream of human hap- 
piness mingled with the reverent wor- 
ship I have paid you, so that there hath 
been no need to weigh in the balance 
the cost which alone should have been 



one. 



11 



He hesitated a moment, and then, as 
I seemed still to be listening, though I 



made no answer to his speech, he went 
on: 

" And yet, methinks, I could wish I 
had been one who might have aspired 
to the hand of Marguerite d^Anjou; 
one who might have .been blessed with 
a love pure, mighty and sweet as thine - 
shall be for thy wedded husband. ; 
royal mtddl more royal in thy giili 
than in thy birth, most royal in great- 
ness of love; for then I should have 
surrendered at the Lord's bidding a 
peerless joy, a perfect earthly content- 
ment This, this should have been a 
worthy sacrifice for a soldier of the 
Cross." 

" And if it had been thus," I asked^ 
" should you still have gone ? " , 

" Tea," he answered, " or I had been 
a recreant And now, madame, if in 
after years the name of Pierre d'Aubuft- 
son reaches your majesty^s ears, as of 
one living to defend the Church, or 
dying fighting for Christ, pray for such 
a one if he lives, yet more if he diea. 
If God^s voice hath spoken to him in 
your hour of joy and triumph ; if in 
the midst of the splendors of an earthly 
court the tale of glory and of shame 
which fell unheeded on a thousand 
careless cars, stirred but two hearts this 
day, yours and his — " 

"Minel" I exclaimed; "mine waa 
only moved by a sterile and impotent 
pity." 

" Nay," he rejoined ; " no emotion ie 
sterile which taketh its rise in a noble 
soul.^* Be it yours to awaken the q>irit 
of truc^Christian chivalry in the realm 
of England, and by that power which 
many misuse, a qucen^s and a woman\ 
raise up new champions of the Cross." 
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Thai he bade me farewell ; and to- 
morrow he will take leave of the King 
and the Dauphin, and depart for 
Rhodes. Tis a strange thought! I 
thank God I never loved Pierre d'Au- 
bosflon; but I think I shall not often 
look <m his like again. I told Yolande 
tins hap. She said she hoped there 
I durald be no more Crusades ; for which 
I IcMdher. Methinks love doth make 
I t lieart to lose the greatness which 
1 Aoold dwell in royal breasts ; and yet 
a my mother this effect is not seen. 
It may be that a wife's affection hath 
more nobility in its nature than a fond 
Sttiden^s. If thb is so, I thank God 
tint I shall know none other than that 
ntore generous one. 

Noteinber \Zth. 

I tm troubled and sore perplexed. 
The doubt of yesterday hath grown 
jiito a certainty. The Knight of the 
Bhck CroBB is no other than Ferry de 
Lmaine. I noticed signs exchanged 
iictveea him and Yolande ; and when 
kk horse fell with him, she well-nigh 
•vooned. Heaven forgive me if I 
jodge XBflhly, but I think some plot is 
ii band. She trembles as an aspcn- 
laf if a door doth but shut or open 
with a fodden noise, or a bird flies 
tOQii the aky. Her eyes have an un- 
cajglanoe, as if ever expectant of a 
W hapi Last night, when I was in 
bed, and, as she thought, asleep, what 
9A die do but cut off a lock of my 
Wrf I caught her hand, and, laugh- 
%^«ddy ^ HaHe let, sweet thief; give 
M bide my hair. I will havo it en- 
caedin gold and richly jewelled, for 
apBting gift to thee." 

Btt ihe aotwered, '^Nay." She 



must have it then, and would not let 
it go. Soon afterwards I heard her 
sob. 

"Foolish one!" I cried, throwing 
my arm round her neck, for she was 
now lying by my side, ** Foolish one 1 
still to grieve for that Ferry." 

" Nay," she replied in a low voice ; 
" I grieve not for him to-night." 

" What I hast thou then found a new 
lover?" I jestingly asked. 

She started up as if stung by this 
light word. " Fie on thee, sister," she 
said, " to mock me in this wise ! " 

" Prithee, pardon me," I whispered, 
caressing her* 

" Yea, a greater offence I must have 
forgiven thee this night," quoth she, 
hiding her face in her pillow. 

What shall I do ? I must needs soon 
decide. Agathe hath discovered to me 
the plot I did suspect. In the midst 
of the tournament this day, if my fa- 
ther is not warned, Ferry de Lorraine 
will carry off Yolande under the eyes 
of the assembled kings and princes. 
He will enter the lists with twelve 
knights in hb train, one of whom is 
Agathe^s kinsman, and challenge the 
knights of Anjou. Then, when the 
combat is at its height, and all eyes 
fixed on the chan^pions, he will rush, 
by a sudden action, to the pavilion 
wherein we sit; and Yolande, who 
hath been used in old days to leap on 
to his charger, which for fleetness is 
unmatched, shall be borne, like an- 
other Ilelcn, to the fortress of our foes. 
If I reveal this plot to the King, his 
anger will know no bounds. He will 
send Yolande to a convent, as ho once 
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threatened, and perhaps slay Ferry. 
Shall I cause her this terrible grief? 
or shall I sufifer my father to be thus 
wronged ? No ; that should be imi>os- 
sible. This will I do. I will charge 
her to her face with this unseemly and 
rebellious intent, and procure, by re- 
monstrances and threats, if needs be, 
that she shall herself refuse to leave 
the palace to-day. 

My God I this is yet worse. She 
hath knelt at my feet, her hair hang- 
ing disordered about her face, her eyes 
full of tears, and her plight so piteous 
that any one must needs have had 
compassion on her. She caught hold 
of my hands and kissed them as one 
who sues for life. O, not for her own 
life would the poor soul have pleaded 
with so great urgency. But she fears 
for him whom she doth so idolise ; this 
hope, she says, hath kept her alive 
since she was parted from him; and 
that she will now die if it fails. And 
if my father should kill him, she then 
would lose her senses, and perhaps her 
soul. "When I tried to reproach her, 
the blood crimsoned in her check, and 
she said with so much of pride as be- 
came her well, 

^* Sister, I am no truant daughter, or 
love-sick maiden parted from a new 
lover, but an affianced wife, who will 
never break her plighted troth.'' 

Then rclax)sing into tears, she wrung 
her hands and cried, 

" You have seen his noble carriage ; 
you have never yet seen his comely 
visage. You have witnessed his prow- 
ess; you have not known his tender 
lieart. He cherished me when I was a 



little child, and had no need to woo 
me when I became a maiden ; for the 
love of the child changed not as years 
went on, but waxed larger as the heart 
that held it." 

Finally she clasped her hands to- 
gether, and in a mournful manner ex- 
claimed, 

" Marguerite, this is the first time one 
has sued to thee in deep anguish. Per- 
adventurc thou wilt thyself one day 
kneel and sue for like mercy at the feet 
of one who shall hold thy weal and 
woe in his hands. O, be merciful now, 
as thou wouldst then have mercy shown 
to thee. If now thou breakest my 
heart, a dark shadow shall fall on thy 
bridal." 

These words pierced my heart, but 
shook not my resolve. Never could I 
brook, not if she was to have died at 
my feet, that aught of shame or dis- 
grace should rest on my father's house; 
so I left her and sought the King, and 
there fought a battle which hath left 
me weary, but exulting. This is the 
second great triumph I have obtained 
since my fourteenth birthday. O, with 
what impassioned vehemence I urgec 
on my father that, as his parting beni 
son on a child most loved, his favorite 
since her natal hour, he should yield 
his consent to Yolande's marriage with 
Ferry de Vaud^mont 1 Refusal on re- 
fusal he uttered; and still I pleaded 
urged ; and at last, when imperioui 
l>rayers, tender reproaches, and burst 
ing tears, which most did move, but nol 
yet conquered him, had been exhaust 
ed, I broke forth : 

" Sire, I have in my keeping a secrel 
which closely touches your honor, if un 
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lerealed ; and yet here I do swear that 
Bftoght shall rend it firom me if you 
grant not my suit." 

At first he was angered at this threat ; 
but methinks something in my eyes, 
which I ween flashed with no common 
fire, bewitched him, for he cried, half 
in passion, half in jest, 

"Ayaunt, thou resistless witch; 
araunt I " 

And then I threw my arms round 
his neck, and would not take off my 
eyes from his struggling face till he had 
Vmiled and consented. 

Ah I who shall resist Marguerite 
d'Anjou ? 



^Tis a marvel to me that the victory 
of this day should have cost so much 
labor; for no sooner was it achieved 
I than, with the pliable spirit and natural 
' contentment which bclongeth to my 
father^s temper, he surrendered in one 
short hour the hatred which had seemed 
so fierce. Like a weed which hath no 
root, it was loosed from the soil of his 
heart And, moreover, his fondness for 
ronumce changed as by a magic wand 
the whole color of his thoughts. When 
he heard that Ferry de Lorraine was 
tiie unknown knight which had gained 
80 great a repute in the lists, he com- 
mended the bold lover ; and, methinks, 
would not then have exchanged his 
son-in-law for any sovereign in Europe. 
I admire that what seemed like an oak 
of firm resolve should prove a mere 
sapling. Ah me I what a change hath 
twdve hours wrought I There is Yo- 
lande, the most happy person in the 
whole world, beaming with smiles 
which Bometimes turn to laughter, 



sometimes from very excess of joy to 
tears ; and I see my fiithcr from this 
window leaning on the arm of the hated 
Ferry, in as kinsman-like, yea and pa- 
ternal a fashion as could be thought of. 
And she who hath procured this happi- 
ness for others, what aileth her to-day ? 
Is she not so contented with her fate as 
some da3rs ago? Hath the sight of 
Yolande^s happiness made her mis- 
doubt if to be a queen should be the 
greatest joy on earth? No; I love^ 
my kindred; I love France; I love 
youth's memories, but far more great- 
ness. * 



CnAPTER X. 

AN RNDmO AKD A BEGINNING. 

November l&lh, lUL 

Tubes leagues from Nancy 1 a short 
space to traverse ; but how long in re- 
spect of the past and the future, which it 
seemeth to divide I Ilere, where we 
are halting to rest, my dear uncle the 
King of France hath parted with me. 
O sire, you embraced me many times 
with exceeding great affection, and your 
eyes were full of tears when you said, 
" I seem to have done nothing for you, 
my niece, in placing you on one of the 
first thrones of Europe ; for it is hardly 
worthy of possessing you." O sweet 
uncle and most noble king, if I should 
forget your love and goodness, may none 
in this her native land remember Mar- 
guerite d'Anjou whilst she lives, or pray 
for her when she dies. 

I cannot restrain my tears ; grief over- 
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flows the limits set to it I did not 
weep this mom when my mother kissed 
me for the last time ; but now, Ukc a sur- 
prised citadel, my courage surrenders. 

Disseverance of hearts most tenderly 

attached, how doleful is the suffering 

you inflict I My father is gone I When 

he clasped mo to his breast, he said 

nothing; nor could my lips utter die 

word farewell. But I know that in 

that final moment he conmiended me 

to God with as hearty a prayerTsts the 

most passionate paternal love could 

frame. I followed him with my eyes as 

long as he was in sight, but he never 

once turned round to look at me. Mon- 

sdgneur de Calabre and the Due d'Alen- 

9on yet ride with me. Soon none but 

the English will have charge of their 

queen. 

Mantes, March ISth, 1445. 

Four months, which it ill pleaseth me 

to think of^ have passed since I wrote in 

this book. Heavens 1 that lack of 

^ money should prevent a monarch from 

receiving his bride 1 Is this credible? 

and if credible, honorable? What a 

stubborn, disloyal race these islanders 

must needs be, that they lay not their 

wealth at their sovereign's feet at such 

a time, and sue to him to accept it I I 

admire that these proud lords should be 

so mean as to withhold from their king 

what his necessities demand. I have 

seen the brave Provencal nobles and the 

lieges of Lorraine and Anjou, even when 

their provinces have been ravaged and 

well-nigh destroyed, force gold on King 

Hen6, and sell their jewels to aid him. 

It makes me mad to hear these English- 



men say that King Henry writes 1< 
to the Goldsmiths^ Ck)mpany, to 
them, forsooth, to do their devoir at 
coming of his wife, and the like to o1 
crs of those mean companies to sue fc 
money, that he may have the means t ^ 
espouse and crown his cons(»i; as befiC — — 
his royalty. If the king did not himset^fl 
grieve at my delayed coming, which ^ 
think he does, I had ere now despatchecif^ 
a messenger to the kings of France anc 
Sicily, to crave to be restored to 
keeping, and peradventure wedded thi 
Comte de Nevers. But now we are ai 
Mantes, and hopes arise that in a few^ 
days we shall embark. The lord regent^. 
Duke of York, is here. We sup witl»- 
him to-night, at his atcn C4>st^ I hearcS- 
from Monsieur Brecknock, our treasurer^ 
who informed me thereof with no smalL- 
glee. Verily that good man's computu^^ 
is his religion : he sets more store, I ween, 
on a ducat than on an Agnus Dei 

Maktes, March 19/A. 
The Duke of York hath entertained 
mc with exceeding great courtesy. He 
is noble in aspect^ graceful in manner, 
pleasant in discourse. After supper 
yestcreve, he sent for his son to kiss my^ 
hand. This little Earl of March, now 
three years of age, is a very fair child^ 
of a white and pink complexion, such 
as is not seen in France. My lord King 
Henry hath restored this prince to his 
rank and dignities, and from Earl of 
Cambridge made him Duke of York. 
He said at dinner to-day that he, Rich- 
ard Plantagenet, owed so great a debt 
of gratitude to his king, that nothing 
could exceed it, nor life be long enough 
to give tokens thereol 
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Vebnon, March Sl«^. 

Last evening Lady Suffolk conversed 

with me some time, and the theme of our 

discourse was her cousin, the Lord 

Cardinal Beaufort She says he is a 

prelate of great virtue, and so entirely 

attached to the king, and contented with 

his marriage, that he vdll be ready on 

an occasions to aid me with liis counsel. 

I answered to this speech that my best 

adyiser should be the king himself. 

Whereupon she replied that, albeit his 

majesty had an excellent wit and dis- 

*^cretion, he was not always so resolved 

in his thinking as could be wished ; or 

if in thinking he excelled, in the doing 

thereof he sometimes did hesitate. She 

added, that some of the English nobles 

were so adverse to good government, so 

tarbnlent in their humors, and the Duke 

of Gloucester so great an enemy to me, 

that an experienced counseller like unto 

my Lord Cardinal would be very needful 

to my young years, and assist me to 

defeat their machinations. 

RoTJXK, March 2M. 
I am forced to borrow money, which 
chafeth me not a little. It is an insup- 
portable thing that I should bo con- 
Btrained to solicit of the English lords 
<rf my suite means wherewith to reward 
trifling services, which Monsieur Breck- 
nock will not requite; like when the 
poor mariners which rowed us across 
the Seine to-day cried "largesse" as I 
passed after he had paid them a nig- 
gardly fare. I have pledged my vessels 
of mock silver to the Duchess of Somer- 
set for a few pieces of gold. I am 
not a little angered at the talk which 
is ministered amongst my attendants 



touching my expenditure. I bought at 
Mantes fourteen pairs of shoes, which I 
bestowed on poor bare-footed women 
on the road. Jean Brecknock misliked 
this purchase, and said it would be no 
easy matter to find money for the re- 
mainder of my journey. If I rt?;^ a 
queen, I will noways brook this usage. 
Had poverty been my choice, I would 
have elected, like Sf. Isabel, the sister 
of St. Louis, to live a bare-footed nun 
of the Order of St. Francis : but to bo . 
st}'led your Majesty, and yet denied a 
few pieces of gold wherewith to gjve 
alms, is too base a condition for one of 
my house and heart. 

HONTLETTHS, AplH 8(?. 

Day followeth day, and yet Eng- 
land's coast, like unto a delusive mi- 
rage, mocks my hopes. But patience, 
proud heart I Naught of greatness can 
be achieved without it. 

nONFLETRS, ApHl 8//i. 

Now the ship is in sight. To-night 
we shall embark. O sea most wild and 
rough, and all imlike the blue one 
which is seen at Naples and in Provence, 
prithee be merciful to-day ! Surge and 
roar, if thou wilt, — thy ups and downs 
I can endure; but let thy rude anna 
carry me to my husband and my king- 
dom. Winds, adverse and strong, abate 
your violence! Clouds, black and 
dense, disperse! Time, pass swiflly! 
To-morrow I shall see England ! 



Here the writing ended in the early 
portion of the queen's journal, which 
she gave to me, Margaret de Roos, at 
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Bonthampton. Sbe ceased for some 
time to write on her tablets, fearing 
methinks to disclose in this wise her 
thoughts in England, lest any should 
by surprise discover them ; or it may be 
she lacked leisure for this employment. 
I then took up the pen, being unwillmg 
that her majesty's actions should be un- 
recorded, or those discourses forgotten 
which she at sundry times held with 
me in the first years of her marriage. 
Events which appertain to mine own 
history and that of persons I have 
known, both in mine own country and 
in France, are sometimes involved in 
this narrative. What through the 
course of time has thus been joined to- 
gether, I find no reason to dissever; 
and it hath also happened that when 
letters have been written to me relative 
to these haps, and profitable for future 
history or present edification, I have 
likewise inserted them in this manu- 
script. 

Crte ZaUs Margaret He Hoos's Xarratibe. 

On the 21st of April the Queen rode 
from Southampton to Tichfield Abbey, 
where the King was to espouse her on 
the morrow. None but a cold or dis- 
loyal heart had been unmoved, I ween, 
when the cavalcade approached the 
convent-gate and that long-lookcd-for 
meeting was at hand. I could not 
restrain my eyes from watching the 
Queen's visage as we drew nigh to the 
portal. Her color came and went ; but 
I saw she was resolved to preserve a 
composed demeanor. She beheld the 
King standing on the threshold, with 
my lord the Cardinal by his side. He 



came forward to receive her, and she 
bent the knee with a wifely reverence 
and so sweet a grace, that all who 
witnessed it must needs have admired 
that one so young should join so much 
dignity with humility in the same ac- 
tion. She was, I think, struck at once 
less with any ordinary majesty (if two 
such opposite words can agree) in the 
King's countenance than by a subduing 
gentleness, which few can sec unmoved. 
He quickly raised the lovely lady, say- 
ing, " St John, this should not be 1 " and 
in a loving fashion saluted her. Then 
taking her by the hand, he led the way 
to the chapel through the cloisters, and 
those that were near them heard him 
say: 

\ " Fair wife, God our Lord hath been 
so bountifril in the giving of thee to 
me, that I would fain offer up thanks 
to Him, if it plc&ses thee, before we 
ftuther converse." 

She assenting, they approached the 
altar, and the Te Deum was sung. The 
Lord Cardinal afterwards said some 
prayers ; and I noticed that the King's 
eyes never wandered from the crucifix ; 
but not the like of the Queen's, which 
sometimes glanced with curiosity at 
more objects than one. Afterwards 
they walked in the garden of the Ab- 
bey, and sat down on a bench in the 
pleasaunce, where all their suite could 
see them discoursing for an hour with 
great mutual contentment. 

When the Queen had dismissed her 
women that evening, she sent for me to 
read to her, as I had been wont to do 
since her illness at Southampton; 
but before I had opened the book she 
said, 
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^'I was thinking of Pope Gregory 
the Great'' 

"Truly, madame," I answered, "your 
majesty's thoughts do always, I well 
know, run on greatness; but what 
should bring that holy pontiff to your 
mind at this time I am too ignorant to 
discern," 
8he laughed, and replied, 
" Where hath your wit fled to ? Did 
not 8t Gregory cry, when he saw the 
British captives, * Non Angli, sed an- 
geU'?" 

^^ Ah I even so," I exclaimed, smiling, 
for now I perceived her drift. " The 
Qng's aspect is not English but an- 
gdic" 

She bent her beautiful head assent- 
ing, and bade me read; but soon stop- 
ped me to ask if the King's eyes were 
not of a darker blue, in my thinking, 
tban his picture had represented, and if 
^ was not taller than she had been 
told. Then she broke forth in praises 
of my Lord Cardinal, and said she had 
foond lum most excellently disposed 
towards her ; tliat he was, she doubted 
not, very wise and holy, and had an 
excellent understanding. lie and the 
l)nke of Somerset and my Lord Suffolk 
would always be her very good friends/ 
The King, she thanked God, had great- 
ly commended them as his wcU-beloved 
kmsmen and trusty counsellors. " He 
did not say one word of that hateful 
Duke of Gloucester," she added, " who 
is my enemy." 

The royal marriage was a fair sight ; 
and for beauty, sweet piety, and mutual 
contentment, no wedded pair could 
surpass King Henry and his bride. The 
days which followed their union were 



as bright and blissful as the most loyal 
hearts could desire. Her majesty's ^ 
loveliness enchants all beholders, and 
what her aspect promises, her speech 
fulfils. Even the Lady Isabel Butler is 
obliged to own she is fair, and the cour- 
tiers cry out that Marguerite is not 
Queen of England only, but also of love 
and beauty. Through her early ma- 
jesty of mien and havior girlhood 
sometimes pierces. She exclaims now 
and again, " Mesdamcs, I am more con- 
tented to be my lord Henry's wife than 
to be the Queen of England ; but nev- 
ertheless I am most contented that he is 
a king, and I his queen." 

His majesty wedded her with the 
ring with which he was sacre'd at Par- 
is ; a fine one, garnished with rubies, 
the Lord Cardinal's gift. She was 
pressing her lips on it one day as I was 
standing near her, and catching my eye 
at that moment, with a look of joy the 
most enchanting that could be seen, she 
exclaimed, 

" I have no reason now to envy Yo- ' 
lahde. The most enamoured peasant 
youth dotes not on his bride more than 
my king on me; the most lovelorn 
knight of fairyland worships not the 
^ lady of his thoughts more than Eng- 
land's monarch his queen ; and Ferry's 
passion of twelve years is surpassed by 
three days of King Henry's wedded 
love." 

When it was my turn to ride by her 
side, she would point to the shady 
groves and verdant slopes, and say, 
" The color of England is green ; and 
poets say that signifies hope." When 
we passed a meadow starred with dai- 
sies, " The King," quoth she, " declares 
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the fields do emulate his nobles and 
knights, which in their bonnets of es- 
tate do wear my emblem flower. These 
smiling m^ads, he agreeably says, dis- 
play the same token of loyalty to his 
Marguerite." 

It is true that there is now none of 
both sexes and all ranks which doth 
not delight to wear the daisy for her. 
From the towns on the way issue noble 
companies of lords and esquires to do 
homage to their sovereigns. Her ma- 
jesty was a little angered on one of 
these occasions. Of all the gifts she 
had received since her coming to Eng- 
land the one which most, pleased her 
was a young lion, which at Basing- 
stoke, where we lay one night, a gen- 
tleman presented to her. She said it 
was the cognisance of her house, and a 
right princely gift, which she would 
fain retain in her household ; and the 
royal beast, being yet young, would be 
tamed, she doubted not, and would 
prove in time as tractable as a dog. 
But none of her suite would take charge 
of this favorite, and it was carried to 
the Tower of London by two keepers. 

Monsieur TEscosse, a squire of the 
King of Sicily, who accompanied the 
Queen, quarrelled with Mr. Brecknock 
because he complained that he had to 
pay 21, 5». Zd, for the carriage and food 
of this lion. These Proven9als take 
umbrage at the poverty of our King, 
as if their own sovereign was not the 
most needy prince in Europe. The 
Queen admires that liis m^esty should 
lack wealth when so great riches are 
to be found in England. When the 
rain compelled us to take refuge in a 
small hostelry between Basingstoke and 



Guildford, I heard her say to M. de 
Serrccourt, one of the French gentle- 
men in her suite, *^ Mcssire, see you not 
that in this country a man, howsoever 
poor and humble he may be, serves his 
table with silver dishes and drinking- 
cups? The vessels of silver in this 
parlor would not disgrace the house of 
a French noble." 

" Yea, madame," the Frenchman re- 
plied, "and there is not a parish 
church, I perceive, or a convent, no not 
one of mendicant Mars, but possesses 
crucifixes, candlesticks, censers, and 
cups of gold and silver. These Eng- 
lish religious houses are more like ba- 
ronial houses than monasteries." 

The TTing and Queen on this journey 
attended Mass every morning, and each 
time made an offering for the poor of a 
gold angel. They say the office of Our 
Lady together in a low voice, and each 
time they pass a church dismount and 
pray for a short space. 

At Greenwich their majesties lodged 
at the Duke of Gloucester's palace. 
His highness came to meet them with 
five hundred men wearing his livery and 
badge, and many watched with eager 
eyes the behavior of the Queen and of 
the Duke when he saluted her. In the 
visage of the one was to be seen a defiant 
courtesy; in the other an undisguised 
haughtiness which it pained me to be- 
hold. The marked favor shown to the 
Beauforts by her Grace even in the 
Duke's own palace must needs oflcnd 
him. Monscigneur Gillies de Bretagne, 
who conversed with me awhile that 
night, said he feared this would con- 
firm the Duke in his ill-will to her ma- 
jesty, and that a more dangerous en- 
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emy could not exist When I saw the 
Queen afterwards, she said, " It mislikes 
me to sleep under this roo£" 

^ Ah, madame," I had the boldness to 
answer, " would that your majesty ex- 
ercised the witching power God hath 
giren you to conjure hatred ere you de- 
part I Methought I saw anger and ad- 
miration in the Duke^s face struggling 
for mastery ; and who can foresee the 
hapa which may ensue if resentment is 
kept alive ? " 

"Be not afraid," her Grace replied ; 
'*! am already mistress of the King^s 
heart, and fear neither duke nor earl." 
Then ahe gazed on the Thames, and a 
proud smile lighted up her face. " How 
majestic," she exclaimed, " is this broad 
rirer! and how noble these ships we 
see yonder I These are the bulwarks 
of our kingdom — the wooden fortresses 
of this mistress of the seas ; this small 
island— small in size, but great in power. 
England is like me," she said, turning 
to a mirror ; " not very large, but capa- 
ble, I ween, of ruling the world if it 
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"Madame," I replied, "M. de Serro- 
ooort ascribes our country^s greatness to 
a quality which, if I may stand excused 
for Uie thought, is not peradventure 
aa eminent in your majesty as some 
others." 

^I misdoubt there is a malicious in- 
tent in this speech, Madame de Roos," 
the Queen answered with a smile. 
"What is that good quality which is 
an element of greatness in that gentil- 
homme's thinking ? " 

^Madame, when we came from the 
cathedral at Winchester on Sunday this 
OKmsieur said to Monseigneur Gillcs, 



who repeated it to me : * Ah, my prince, 
I have now discovered why the Eng- 
lish conquer our provinces, and are so 
puissant, though they are not more 
brave, and have less . wit than the 
French.' *What is your discovery?' 
quoth the prince. ' Alas, Monseigneur, 
their patience is so great. Monsieur 
de Wicestre preached one whole hour 
and half another, and they endured 
this long sermon without complaint. 
When hath it been heard of that a 
French preacher found so great forti- 
tude in his hearers? " 

Her majesty laughed, and said she 
was somewhat of the same opimon as 
her countryman, and that also the long 
prayers of the English exceeded her 
ability. 

From Greenwich to Westminster 
triumphal, arches were erected, and 
various pageants performed, to the 
Queen^Q great comfort and that of such 
as came with her. She exclaimed sev- 
eral times, " I would my father could 
see these ingenious devices and scenic 
displays ; for nothing would give him 
greater content than this ingenious wel- 
come to his daughter." All the magis- 
trates of London and the crafts of the 
same came riding on horseback in blue 
gowns, with embroidered slcOves and 
red hoods, to escort her into the City, 
which was beautified with fine hang- 
ings, and enlivened with sumptuous 
shows. Justice and Peace kissed each 
other at the bridge of Southwark. 
Noah's ship was on the river. At 
Leadenhall a speech was made by 
Madame Grace, the Chancellor of God. 
At the ComhiU St Margaret recited an 
ode. At the great conduit at Cheap- 
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side the Wise and Foolish Virgins 
greeted the Queen ; and at the Cross at 
Charing Cross the New Jerusalem was 
pictured. The French gentlemen smiled 
at some of these pageants. I could 
hear them commend in a low voice 
those of their own country, where, in 
their opinion, of late years more grace- 
ful and erudite fashions have prevailed, 
and heathen gods and goddesses are 
set forth in place of saints and angels, 
which methinks is a bad exchange, and 
very unchristian. Monsieur TEscosse 
says all things are sad in England : the 
skies, the visages, and even the sports ; 
and that these last seem duties rather 
than pastimes. 

On the day the Queen arrived at the 
palace in Westminster the chief persons 
in the State and the Court came to pay 
her their devoirs ; the Duchess of Bed- 
ford amongst others. She conversed 
some time with her migesty in a very 
agreeable fashion, and commended to 
her with many adroit speeches Mistress 
Woodville, her daughter. She said it 
was the greatest contentment to her in 
the world that this young lady was at- 
tached to the Queen^s service, and that 
for this favor which had been shown to 
her, she, the Duchess, was the most in- 
debted person in England to her ma- 
jesty's goodness. But I see that the 
Queen, albeit much entertained by this 
royal lady's pleasant conversation, mis- 
likes BO much her marriage as a degrad- 
ing thing to one of her birth, that she 
is not, I think, favorably inclined to 
I^Iistress Elizabeth, who she says is nei- 
ther fish nor fowl. The Lord Cardinal, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the 
Provost of Eton, discoursed with the 



King in the evening. Before their ma- 
jesties retired to rest prayers were said 
in the chapel. 



CHAPTER XL 

FLOBBAT ETONA. 

"Floreat EtokaI" How sweetly 
those two fair words flowed from the 
lips of England's young Queen as she 
stood in front of the noble college which 
her lord the King built for the honor 
of God's holy name, the increase of 
virtue, the dilation of cunning, and the 
establishment of the Christian faith ! A 
loud cry of greeting burst from the 
collegers and the crowd assembled to 
receive "La Belle Marguerite" on this 
her first visit to our Lady of Eton. The 
boys all wore daisies in their hats. The 
sky and the earth both seemed to smile 
on her. The ancient gray towers of 
Windsor, the newly-erected college's 
fane, the meadows studded with gold 
and yellow flowerets, the old trees of 
the playing-fields, the broad river, its 
little boats, and the glad faces of the 
young scholars, were all lighted up by 
the broad sunshine, and welcome writ 
on every countenance, every leaf, and 
every sail ; each waving blade of grass 
looked to be cheering her as she passed, 
and I fancied I heard the words, " Long 
live the Queen I " resounding in the bells 
of the old church of St. Marie. 

Tlie most renowned and noble schol- 
ars surrounded their majesties, and con- 
versed with them in the cloisters of the 
college, paying their devoirs to the lady 
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Qottzi, whose learning and ready wit 
ihej all marvelled at. When Lord 
T^bot approached, who a few days be- 
(cm had made the Eling and her an of- 
fering of the most finely painted missal 
yet seen in England, she said, 

^ My lord, this fair sky we see re- 
minds me of your rare gift, wherein 
the blue of each oriel is of a like hue ; 
bat this natural roof above our heads 
lacketh at present the rich ornament of 
gdd stars which stud your book.^' 

Then to my Lord of Worcester, who 
bsth been a pilgrim to the Holy Land, 
from whence he brought curious manu- 
Boipts to Oxford, she addressed this 
speech: 

^^My lord, you kiss our hand; me- 
thinks we should kiss your feet, which 
baye touched the soil which Christ our 
Lord did tread on. As we cannot fol- 
low year example and become pilgrims 
to God^s sepulchre, we will leastways 
crave such a recital of your pious travel 
as shall move us to a devout envy. I 
have been told that Oxford owes pre- 
cioos treasures of Eastern lore to your 
mnnificence.'^ 

^ISat one half so indebted is Oxford 
to me, madame,^' the Earl replied, '* as 
to others now in your presence. My 
Lord of Gloucester hath endowed that 
seat of learning with not less than two 
handred and sixty-four volumes.'' 

"Ah I a right royal gift," said the 
Queen ; but on her face I saw a cloud 
lismg, and without any compliment to 
the Duke, who was about to address 
her, she turned to Master Waynfleet, 
the Provost of Eton : 

" Your name. Monsieur, is so often 
on the King's lips — ^firom the abundance 



of the heart the mouth speaketh " (this 
she said in Latin) — " that if so evil a 
passion as jealousy should enter my 
heart, methinks you would be the ob- 
ject of it. When we visited Winton 
College, his majesty told me Master 
Waynfleet, its former master, was his 
most dearly beloved friend and helper 
in all things. This title I will no longer 
suffer your reverence to enjoy, or we 
shall be foes." 

This was said with a playful smile, 
and in a truly gracious fashion. The 
holy man to whom these words were 
addressed, thus answered : 

" I pray God, madame, his majesty 
shall find in your grace so great com- 
fort that he shall never need any other 
for his worldly honor or his soul's 
health." 

" But we both do need the friendship 
and aid of those who love us," the 
Queen replied, glancing round the 
circle which encompassed them, and 
fixing her dark orbs in turn on each 
person present; with almost filial af- 
fection on the Cardinal, with engaging 
confidence on the lords which she 
counted to be her friends, with a gra- 
cious winningness on those she had a 
scanty knowledge of, and with a defy- 
ing lightning-like flash, which I have 
never seen in any eyes but hers, on 
the Duke of Gloucester's countenance, 
which had waxed each moment more 
lowering suicc her abrupt turning from 
him to Master Waynfleet Whilst she 
looked at him she added these words to 
her speech, in a voice loud enough, I 
think, for him to hear, " Yea, of those 
who love us against those which hate 



us. 
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God saye the Queen from making 
enemies 1 Even this Duke might be 
won to a liking for her, so matchless 
are her attractions, if she displayed not 
her girlish rancor imrestraincdly ; lay- 
isliing in his presence marks of favor on 
his foes, not so much apparently to 
honor them as to goad him to anger. 
Like others, he had worn a daisy that 
day ; but I saw him before long remove 
it from his breast, and, casting it on the 
floor, set his foot on it. 

As the royal train advanced towards 
the church, the Queen said to the King, 
" Sire, which is most dear to you — Ox- 
ford, or this new college ? " 

" Sweet wife," the King replied, " Ox- 
ford is my mother, at whose breasts I 
sucked learning under the nursing care 
of his Eminence my dear uncle, and his 
Grace of Bath and Wells" (the King 
turned to the two prelates with a grate- 
ful smile). "But Eton," he added, " is 
my child, whom I in turn nourish with 
the wholesome furnishing of devout in- 
structions and profitable teaching." 

"What did my lord of Warwick, 
the brave Lord Beauchamp, learn you, 
sire ? " said the Queen. 

"Endurance under heavy chastise- 
ment, sweetheart," answered the King, 
smiling. " His loyalty was evinced by 
many a severe lashing ; loathed at the 
time, but now gratefully remembered. 
God rest his noble soul ! " 

The Queen sighed somewhat impa- 
tiently, I thought, and then said, " And 
when thought you first, sire, of building 
this church and college ? " 

" Before I was eighteen," replied the 
King. " At the commencement of my 
riper years, when I took in hand the 



government of both my kingdoms, I 
diligently considered after whatt fashion 
or by what kingly gift I might do fit- 
ting honor to Our Lady, so that the 
great Head of the Church, her Son, 
might therein be j^leased ; and whilst I 
thought of these tilings with inward 
meditation, it became fixed in my heart, 
to foimd this college." 

" It was a great and good thought, 
sire," quoth the Queen, as they went 
into the church, the beauty of which, 
albeit mifinishcd, ravishes the eyes and 
draws the soul towards God. The 
orient color and painted imagery of the 
windows, which are the work of the 
cunning artists of Southwark; the 
vaulted roof and the quaint carvings, 
the many altars, the fair stone image 
of Blessed Mary, the scutcheon of arms 
emblazoned everywhere with three sil- 
ver lilies on sable ground, betokening 
constancy and purity, attracted the 
Queen's notice and moved her to ad- 
miration. 

Before they left the church their ma- 
jesties offered an alms for the support 
of the college buildings and the expul- 
sion of infidels, whereby those which 
visit Our Lady of Eton may gain an 
indulgence. Then issuing from the 
church, tliey visited the large hall for 
reading and disputation, the goodly 
devised conduits in the midst of the 
quadrangle; and nothing would serve 
the King but to conduct the Queen also 
to the pantry and buttery, the bake- 
house and the breadhouse, and the 
square court for wood and other such- 
like stuff, which he had with his own 
thinking provided for his dear scholars' 
comfort. 
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"For I would have all things," he 
said, "edified of the most substantial 
and best abiding stuff that can be had, 
dean and in large form, setting apart 
I superfluity of too great curious works 
of entail and busy moulding.^' 

At the collation, which was served 
in the college hall, talk was ministered 
of the great uses of this college ; and 
Uie Bishop of Bath and Wells told the 
^ Qoeen how the King had labored for 
tfaem now many years to achieve this 
foundation, and spent many hours in 
the day and in the night in prayer on 
blB knees, with sighs and tears, com- 
mending it to God ; and ridden sundry 
times to Winton, there to confer with 
Mttter Waynfleet, and study the ordi- 
nances of the great Bishop Wykeham, 
and examine the boys one by one and 
the masters, till he had drawn up stat- 
utes for Eton. 

The Queen said she liked well the 
derice of the scutcheon everywhere to 
be seen on the walls, gates, and but- 
tresses — a sable shield, with three fmr 
fiflrer lilies. She trusted that, like 
those of the knights in battle, it should 
erer excite these young students to 
most fair and valiant deeds. 

"Yea," the Bishop replied, "if it 
please God, Eton ahaU always endure 
a memorial of the King^s holy zeal. 
Its aable shield betokening endurance 
should move these young scholars to 
send xxp by their holy living a perpetual 
savor before angels and before men, 
and the white bright flower set there- 
opon engrave on their hearts the most 
for image of Blessed Mary, their mother 
and mistreea." 
When the sun began to decline, their 
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majesties descended to the playing- 
fields, where the scholars were making 
merry in honor of the King's bridal, 
and sundry sports were carried on, and 
boat-races not a few. A goodly com- 
pany that evening assembled on the 
margin of the Thames, and joylity 
seemed to prevail in all hearts. But 
some of those about the Court were 
not of very good cheer, I ween ; the 
Duke of Gloucester had craved leave 
to return to London, for news had 
reached him of an embassage from 
France. 

" St John I " the King exchiimed, 
after he had departed, " this toucheth 
thee nearly, sweet wife. I would these 
ambassadors had arrived in time to wit- 
ness thy crowning and the grand tour- 
nament at Westminster; but an old 
Saxon proverb teacheth that * better is 
late than never ; * and so these envoys 
of thy father and imcle shall be most 
welcome ; and mine uncle of Gloucester 
will ordain that a meet deception be 
prepared for so worthy guests." 

" Sire," quoth the Queen haiMfe 
" his. Eminence the Lord Cardinal, or 
the Duke of Somerset, or even my Lord 
Suffolk, should be more fitly charged 
with tins duty. If you love me, sire, /. 
let not the Duke of Gloucester have the 
ordering of this matter." 

I heard not the King's answer, but 
the contentment visible on the Queen's 
face betokened consent To be refused 
what she desires and to be contented, is 
an impossible thing to her majesty. Lady 
Isabel Butler is no friend to the Queen. -^ 
She notices each cloud on her brow; 
and if it be as small a one even as a 
man^s hand, like that the prophet saw 
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in time of drought, straightway she 
draws omens therefrom of gloomy im- 
port. I would she was banished from 
the Court ; but her friends are so pow- 
erful, it should be a dangerous thing to 
warn the Queen against her. She was 
angered at Eton because the Queen 
called me to her side in the playing- 
fields to make a chain of daisies for the 
cap of little John de la Pole, the young- 
est of the Oppidans. 

Then there gathered round the throne, 
which had been erected for their ma- 
jesties to witness the games, the sons of 
the noblemen and esquires which were 
known by name to the King — ^young 
Lord Robert de Hulme, Bichard de la 
Warr, Simon Digby, Edward Beaufort, 
and many others. The Queen enter- 
tained herself by asking them ques- 
tions, in not yery good English always, 
but which, broken as it was, sounded 
pleasantiy on her lips. Thus she cate- 
chised them. To one she said : 

" At what o'clock rise you, messire ? " 

" At fiye in the morning, madame, the 
f|p|)ositor's 'Surgite' resounds in the 
dormitory." 

Then to another : 

" What prayers do you say ? " 

" Before the time of the High Mass in 
the church we say the Lord's Prayer fiye 
times in the burial-ground or tiic clois- 
ter ; and after each prayer a decade of 
angelic salutations, with a Credo in con- 
fession of tiie Christian Mth. We re- 
cite every day the whole Psalter of the 
Blessed Virgin." 

" What I fifteen Paters and one hun- 
dred and fifty Ayes ? " 

"Yea, madame, unless we say the 
LitUe Office instead." 



" Haye you made your fii^ co 
ion, my Lord Robert ? " 

"No, madame, but on nexl 
Thursday I shall if it please Gc 
watch the sepulchre that night." 

Then blaster Digby said, 

"The scholars which have b 
communion sit at a table apart fr 
others, and have better fare that 
the expense of the college." 

" Wherefore is it thus ordained 
Queen asked. 

" To honor those," the boy qui< 
plied, "whom the Lord Ilimsel 
honored with a visit. They ai 
permitted to go and walk alone 
fields." 

" Indeed 1 " said the Queen ; " : 
what purpose ? " 

"To entertain themselves, I 
with the great Guest they have r< 
in their hearts," was the ready i 
"On Easter Sunday morning t 
early to greet the day and see i 
rise." 

Then the Queen said to young 
fort, 

" Art thou a diligent scholar, 
Edward ? " 

"Madame," the youth rcpli 
have not once been flogged on ] 
for remissness in study ; and I ha 
this year the second prize for 
verses on All Souls* day." 

" What was the theme, I i?ray 

" The blessedness of souls wh 
part in the faith of Christ. < 
Feast of St. John the Baptist 1 1 
song and a picture, which was h 
the dormitory framed with 
boughs. Master Wajnfleet sho 
to the King." 
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" Can you speak Latin ? " 

"Tea, madame. For when J^e King 
Cometh here he speaketh to all the 
boys he meets in Latin ; and if they an- 
swer weU, his majesty pats them on the 
head and says, 'Sitis boni pueri, mites 
et dodbiles, et send Domini.' But I 
misdoubt, your majesty, being a woman, 
understands not Latin.'' 

'^Nay, nay," cried the Queen, laugh- 
ing; ^ Antoine de la Salle hath not so 
iIl<tQtorcd me, that I should lack a cer- 
tain knowledge thereof But methinks 
your life at Eton is made up of prayers, 
U^ and flogging; for naught else 
htre you told me of." 

"0, if your majesty careth for pas- 
times, she should come to Windsor For- 
est on a Holy Cross day, when we go 
out nutting; or on the Feast of St. 
Philip and St. James, when, if the 
Weather be fair, we may rise at four and 
go and gather branches of May, so that 
we wet not our feet ; and then we maka 
the house odoriferous with green herbs, 
and adorn the windows with fair 
boughs. But mind you, madame, we 
must needs write yerses before these 
playdays on the fertility of autumn, or 
the sweet vernal time of 3Iay." 

'•Gramcrcy for the information," 
flaid the Queen, smiling. "And how 
keep you carnival time ? " 

"0, on Shrove Tuesday the cook fas- 
tens a pancake to an old crow, which is 
the rarest pastime imaginable ; and on 
St Peter's day we have bonfires." 

"Will your majesty come to Eton on 
tlie next Shrove Tuesday ? " a little boy 
asiked, at which the Queen laughed, and 
said she would, if the King pleased. 

Bia majesty stood listening to this 



discourse with a pleased countenance, 
and he ended by calling to the foot of 
the throne some of the older students, 
which he presented to the queen. 

" These are the pnepositors, madame," 
he said, "ordained by the provost to 
maintain order in the school. This is 
Greorge Neville." 

" What is your office, sir ? " the Queen 
inquired. 

"If it please your majesty, I keep 
watch in the dormitory." 

"And thou, Anthony "Woodville?" 
said the King. 

" I in the school-hours," answered the 
boy. 

" And thou, John Wenlock ? " asked 
his majesty of a fair-haired youth of fif- 
teen years of age. 

" I am Moderator Auloe," he replied, 
" and keep order in the refectory." 

" And thou, Ralph Butler ? " 

" I inspect the face and hands of each 
scholar, as ho enters, sire, to see they 
are clean." 

"Ah, I commend this observance," 
exclaimed the Queen; "and I hope 
Eton College will ever prove a school 
famous for clean hands." 

"And pure hearts," subjoined the 
King. And then ho called several of 
the collegers, and spoke kindly to 
them, which was at all times his wont ; 
for I have often heard that if he meets 
any of the students in Windsor Castle, 
whither they sometimes go to visit his 
servants whom they know, on ascertain- 
ing whom they are, he admonishes 
them to follow the paths of virtue, and 
gives them money to win over their 
good-will. 

When their mtgesties rose to depart. 
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my little cousin William Paaton came 
to my side, and whispered in mine ear; 
which the Queen observing, nothing 
would serye her but to learn what the 
youngster desired of me. 

" An it please your msyesty," I said, 
" he craveth that I do despatch to him 
a box of figs and raisins by the next 
barge from London, and to remind his 
brother John, when I see him, to send 
him eighteenpence wherewith to buy a 
pair of slippers." 

The Queen smiled, and said Master 
Pa^ton should have from her the largest 
box of fruit and the fairest slippers 
London could show, as he was the kins- 
man of her sweet namesake — for so 
her goodness named her poor servant 
who writeth this. 

The sun was setting when their ma- 
jesties entered their barge. The sky 
was then more lovely than the earth ; 
and the red crimson clouds beautified 
the river, which shone as if on fire with 
that reflected light. The King began 
to talk with the Queen in French, not 
knowing, or else not heeding, that I un- 
derstood this language. 

"Sweetheart," he said, as the boat 
glided on the smooth water, " a river 
puts me always in mind of the voyage 
of life to the sea of eternity. Methinks 
our joint travel to that blissful ending is 
as like to be a happy one as any on earth." 

" Yea," answered the Queen ; " mutual 
love and the possession of one of the 
greatest thrones in the world promise 
happiness, if it is to be obtained before 
Paradise is reached." 

" I could be happy with thee in any 
place where I could save my soul and 
do God's will" 



" God's will, sire^ is undoubtedly tl 
you should reign happily, and thcrefi 
firmly, in this your fair kingdom, 
my very good lord, 'tis well to pray a 
to study ; 'tis well to build holy fai 
and learned retreats ; for common n 
but one half of what you, sire, have 
ready achieved would be suflScient i 
the glory of a lifetime. But the b 
of King Henry V., the crowned mc 
arch of England and France, can ne^ 
be satisfied vnih. the praises of churc 
men and the love of schoolboys." ; 

" St. John I sweet wife ! thou wou] 
est not have the war with France 
newed, and the new bond of un: 
whereof thou art the link dissolved 

" Not now, sire, not now, when yc 
treasure is exhausted, your council * 
vided ; this is not the time to attack- 

" Thine uncle and mine, Margi 
rite?" » 

"O, my lord, the dearest bond 
^jdndred must be forgotten where t 
welfere of your subjects is concemc 
Boyalty has a special obligation tkk 
to that which the Gospel speaks 
when it bids those whom God calls 
a special manner to hate father ai 
mother, if needs be, for Ilis sake, 
king's sacre is, like the vow of religi( 
a solemn consecration. His subjec 
are his children; his greatness 1 
country's greatness. He shall ans\^ 
on the day of judgment to the Grc 
Supreme King if in aught he hath t 
faitlifully discharged his high conmi 
sion." 

" God and St John knoweth th 
from the day when on my seely brc 
in Paris the crown was placed, and t 
holy chrism flowed on my head, I ha 
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dailj prayed to fulfil a king^s duty, day 
bj day examining my conscience in 
Aat regard. I would not wilfully 
wrong one creature on this earth, how 
Bnich less my own people ? ^' 

" And yet, sweet king — " 

"And yet what?'' 

** O, my lord, see you not that your 
most devoted friends, your more than 
fitker, the Lord Cardinal, the good 
Lord Suffolk, the gallant Somerset, are 
acrificed to — " 

" To whom, Marguerite ? My favor 
hath heen constantly shown to those 
good lords, who are indeed most dc- 
asmg of it.** 

"Ah, but your grace banisheth 
not from your councils the Duke 
of Gloucester, their bitter foe — and 
mine." 

" Thine 1 Hath my uncle dared — ^" 

" sire, he yieldcth outward homage 
to your Queen — ^he weareth the daisy 
in his breast ; but if looks do eYei> 
^leakwhat the tongue dareth not to 
otter; if cutting speeches, expressive 
of hatred to Lord Suffolk for his share 
in your majesty's marriage ; if fears 
confided to others that his dominion in 
this realm shall cease if your grace 
loTes King Charles's niece ; if insults 
daily renewed and studied injuries in- 
flicted on the good Cardinal — newly in- 
creased since he hath showed parental 
goodness to my poor self— denote ha- 
tred, then my Lord of Gloucester's cn- 
Duty to me is proved." 

"If I thought so—" the King said, 
greatly moved. " I have borne much 
from my uncle Gloucester. My child- 
hood reverenced in him the appointed 
guardian of this realm ; I displeased 



him in nothing, and studied his wishes. 
But as years advanced, his ambitious, 
worldly, and not very religious spirit 
often grieved me. O, I have suffered, 
yea, wept over the exhibitions of his 
hatred to the Cardinal, my most gen- 
erous, kind, and loving father in God. 
Often have I been from one to the other 
in years past, and with tears besought 
them to be reconciled, and not wound 
my heart by their divisions. Both 
wish me well, I ween. But if the Duke 
of Gloucester shows himself to be thi/ 
foe—" 

" My lord and husband," quoth the 
Queen, " I will submit to your guid- 
ance. If your majesty desires that T 
should turn a deaf ear to the Cardinal's 
counsels, and my back on Lord Suf- 
folk, who hath been my very good 
friend for so long a time, and be ruled y 
by my Lord of Gloucester, then I will 
obey your grace, and so, it may be, ob- 
tain his friendship." 

" St John forbid I " the King hastily 
cried. " The Lord Cardinal, and all 
who bear the name of Beaufort, are our 
true friends. But naught will I do 
against the Duke of Gloucester till it 
is proved to me he is false. He cannot 
pardon his wife's shame and sufferings, 
and his temper since those sad haps 
hath grown stem and morose. God 
forgive those who dealt hardly with 
the accused, if aught moved them 
thereunto besides loyalty and justice. 
I would give the collar of St. George, 
and every jewel I yet possess, that that 
trial had not taken place, and the 
Duchess's two associates had not per- 
ished." 

" Yet if they practised against your 
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majesty's life they were righteously con- 
demnecL" 

" God knoweth 1 I often pray for 
their souls, and I would my uncle's 
wife had not been put to open shame 
in this realm. Yet if she was guilty, 
the sentence was a just one; for royalty 
should not shield Ohrbtians from open 
penance when they have sinned. If— 
which God forbid — I should commit an 
offence which gave open scandal, I' 
would go to St. Paul's Church as a 
penitent in the eyes of all the people." 

"God forbid I" echoed the Queen. 
I fear she thought then of the penance 
at least as much as of the sin. 
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CLOUDS AT HOME AlTD ABROAD. 

The Queen came into my chamber 
where I was writing in this book ; and 
as I stood up, she said, " Prithee rise 
not from thy good task, which it liketh 
me well to see thee prosecute. If thou 
art a faithful chronicler, thou wilt set 
down that this year hath been the hap- 
^ piest I have yet known — great thanks 
to St. John, as my dear king would 
say. Hast thou described the day we 
went to Eton for the first time ? " 

" Yea, madame." 

"And hast thou made mention of 
the reception of the French ambas- 
sadors on the 16th of July, and that 
the King told M. de Presigny that he 
did not hold them to be strangers, in- 
somuch that they belonged to the 



household of his uncle of France, whom 
of all persons in the world, after mc his 
wife, he loved the best, and that he 
desired the continuance of peace be- 
yond any thing on earth ; and that they 
all said * Amen ' ? " 

" Yea, madame ; and I have likewise 
related how the King was seated in a 
very high chair of state, covered with 
tapestry of blue diaper, and dressed in 
a long robe of vermilion cloth-of-gold." 

"0, ni warrant thee, good Meg," 
the Queen said laughing, "to record 
these details. I doubt not thou hast in- 
diflferently well described the hangings 
of gold of Damascus newly purchased 
by the Cardinal for my state chamber 
in his house at Waltham Forest, and the 
various costly furniture of my lodgings 
at Eltham, and Kew, and Windsor, not 
to si)eak of the Tower and this Palace 
of Westminster ; but I often wish we 
were less magnificently lodged, and had 
more gold in our exchequer ; for Wil- 
liam Clive, the clerk of the works, says 
he has no money to pay the poor labor- 
ers their weekly wage, and has the ut- 
most pain and difficulty to provide for 
them. If the Lord Cardinal was Icse 
generous, the King would have been, 
ay, and would still be, in exceeding 
great embarrassment. But, God be 
praised, his Eminence is as bountiful as 
he is rich." 

"Ah, madame," I said, "his riches 
are often thrown in the teeth of his 
friends, as if it should be an unbecom- 
ing thing for a prelate to have so great 
wealth." 

The Queen replied, " This great anc! 
good man is the most misjudged persoL 
in the world ; for, I pray you, is it or 
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himself he spends his wealth ? Is not 
hu own fare and his couch those of a 
poor man in the midst of his splendor ? 
Doth he refuse at any time an alms to 
the poor ? Doth he not adorn churches 
tod found monasteries with his wealth ? 
Doth he not assist the King in his nc- 
oesdties with a princely generosity ? If 
be had not amassed gold, where, I pray 
you, would means have been found to 
save the dignity of the crown, to re- 
ward loyal services, to pension poor ser- 
Titers ? Ah, the greedy cormorants, the 
Bdfish spendthrifts I the King^s false 
Mends cry out against this our most 
byed friend and uncle ; for they would 
fidn clutch themsclyes what he holds 
but in trust for his King, for the poor, 
for the Church ! The Duke of Glou- 
cester would fun have kept the King in 
poTcrty ; for then he would have ruled 
more absolutely in his stead, and abused 
his gentle nature by a rougher tyranny. 
I have no patience with that Duke. 
^Each day yields to me some new knowl- 
edge of his old enmity to the Lord Car- 
(^nal, and his present one to me. lie 
rivals the King in his people's affec- 
tions ; he displays opposite qualities to 
hia. He maligns me in the minds of 
men. My happiness is great beyond 
my hopes ; for when was a wife more 
Bopremely blessed by a husband's love, 
or a queen more esteemed by her con- 
sort, than I am, or blessed with more 
true friends? But the fabric of my 
joys will soon totter and fall if this 
Duke had his will. He bums with re- 
sentment that one of my young years 
thwarts his policy, checks his purposes, 
and humbles his pride. But not one 
inch will I yield to him ; and his arro- 



gant soul shall stoop to sue for pardon 
to the Lord Cardinal before this year is 
ended. Lady Suffolk and I often de- 
clare that should Ije the most happy 
day we could see." 

" Madame and dear mistress," I said, 
"if yoiu" goodness will suffer me to 
speak truly, I would fain conjure you to -L 
moderate the excess of your animosity 
against the Duke of Gloucester. God 
knoweth none of my kindred love the 
Duke ; but he is powerful, — a favorite 
with the people." 

"Therefore I hate him," exclaimed 
the Queen. " O, think you not, dear 
Meg, I perceive his cunning and the 
shrewd manner with which he throws 
the King in the shade ? Whilst my lord 
Henry prays and reads, or rules his lit- 
tle kingdom of scholars at Eton, the 
Duke rides through London with a 
martial aspect and haughty carriage, 
which pleases the common people ; and 
the cry, ' Long live the Duke of Glou- 
cester I * reechoes in the streets and pol- 
lutes the air I breathe, for I loathe his 
very name." 

" No sovereign is more beloved," I 
said, " than the King." 

"I know it," the Queen replied. 
" And who should bo more justly loved 
than he ? Think you I worsliip not his 
holy virtues? the more reverently, I 
ween, because they are foreign to mine 
own too ardent nature. Heavens 1 is 
there on this earth a more saintly spirit, 
a more God-fearing prince, than King 
Ilcnry ? Those to whom his soul hath 
been an open book since the days of his 
infancy aver tlmt no grave sin ever sul- 
lied his conscience. Like unto a pure 
lake which reflects no shadows, his 
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mind receives no taint from evil ex- 
amples; nor does an imperfect word 
escape his lips. And yet they are true 
words wliich the Cardinal said to me 
the last time I conversed with him 
alone at Waltham Forest * My niece, 
your husband has the virtues of a saint, 
and almost the nature of an angel ; but 
the cmming which in these turbulent 
days is needful for a king he wholly 
lacks. Be it yours, to whom God hath 
given a manly understanding in a femi- 
nine garb, to supply this want, and to 
guard this saintly soul from the perils 
which excess of goodness conjures 
around you. On the stormy sea where- 
on you are embarked, be henceforward 
the pilot, and in your young hands 
take the helm which my aged ones 
must resign.' This is a solemn charge 
— the fate, the reign, the glory of the 
King committed to my inexperience 1 I 
must needs despair, if I possessed not 
devoted friends and counsellors with 
{ more of the world's knowledge than 
one of my sex and years can have at- 
tained. But Somerset, Suffolk, and 
Shrewsbury have sufficient wisdom and 
bravery to continue the Cardinal's long 
struggle with Gloucester, even if the 
Duke of York and the young Earl of 
Warwick espouse his interests." 

Then the Queen left me, and I mused 
sorrowfully on her words; for I fear 
me the Lord Cardinal will no more 
come to court, and is not like to live 
long — leastways this is the common 
report. He is shut up in his palace at 
Wolseley, and wholly given up to de- 
vout exercises, preparing for death. 
Wlien he departs this life, alas I who 
shall counsel the Queen ? 



I nave received a letter from Je^ne 
de Kersabiec, who was my bedchamber 
companion at Havering Bower, the 
contents of which have disturbed me 
not a little. After the death of the 
Queen Joan, our mistress, she returned 
to Brittany, and entered the household 
of her cousin, Madame Catherine de 
Hohan, wife of Messire Jacques de Di- 
nant, the most wealthy lord in that 
province. She often writes to me, and 
absence hath noways diminished an 
affection which began when we were 
both little damsels and playmates of 
Monseigneur GiUes^ do Bretagne. I 
know not which loved him the most. 
When he was about ten years old he 
used to laugh at my English gravity 
and her French vivacity, and to call 
me ^^Jean qui phut-e,^ and her "Jean 
qui rity When he was a little older, 
he likened Jeanne to a sunny day, and 
me to a moonlight night. But I think 
we were more like unto two little 
planets revolving round one sun; for 
we had no brothers, and the affection 
young girls are accustomed to bestow 
on near relatives and close companions 
in childhood was wholly centred on 
this young prince. When we were 
alone together all our talk was of Mon- 
seigneur Gillcs. We learnt little songs 
to please him when he came to Haver- 
ing Bower. We decked his chamber 
with odoriferous herbs, and mingled 
thyme and lavender with the rushes on 
the floor. When he went hawking, 
Jeanne rode with him, and I sat by his 
side when he conned his lessons. If 
he was chastised, we both wept and 
offered to suffer in his i>lace, and we 
loved one another the more because we 
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both loved him so well. When after- 
wards he liyed with the King at Wind- 
sor, only to hear his name or see it 
written was the greatest joy on earth 
to Jeanne and me. If one of us was in 
London, and only so much as once be- 
held him riding in the street, she forth- 
with wrote to the other how he was 
dressed, and the color of his horse, and 
what &Tors he wore, and this would 
furnish a whole week's entertainment. 
A short time before his grandam's 
death he came to Havering Bower, and 
this was the last time we three were 
together, which had been so long play- 
mates and friends. It was iu Septem- 
ber, and very hot for the time of year; 
too hot, monseigneur thought to shoot ; 
but I knew this was an excuse, and 
that he liked best to sit in the shade in 
the garden and converse. It put him 
in mind, he said, of past pleasant days, 
and "God knoweth,'' he added, "if 
in England we shall meet again." He 
took off his bonnet, and I fastened to 

I" it a piece of jessamine, which led him 
to discourse on flowers and their mean- 
ings. Poesy was always his delight, 
and when he repeated verses, his voice 
made the most indifferent lines sound 
musicaL He asked Jeanne to sing with 
him one of the NoUs which the peas- 
ints in Brittany go about singing on 
Christmas nights. This air has a 
moumfol cadence, which strangely 

I tickles the ear. They had learnt it 
from their nurses, and in old years 
tiie Queen Joan often asked to 
hear it. When Jeanne had finished 
the last verse, and thdr Joint voices 
tank in the dwindling final note, 
ihe sighed, and he said : " Ah, 



Jeanne I you are not ^Jean qui rit^ 
to-day." 

This made her laugh, but the laugh 
ended in tears ; only she hid her face 
in her kerchief^ that he should not see 
she wept We often disputed after 
that day which of us was the most 
like often to see Monseigneur Gilles 
again. 

" Of a surety you," Jeanne said; "for 
when the queen dies, and I go to Di- 
nant to my cousin, I leave you to judge 
how like I shall then be to see the 
prince." 

" Yea," I answered, " you will meet 
him at the duke^s court, wliither he 
must one day return, and then you will 
speak together of England and poor 
Margaret de Rooe." 

This which I predicted may yet hap- 
pen ; for Jeanne is so great a favorite 
with Madame de Dinant that she parts 
not one day from her if slie can help 
it, and has often carried her to Van- 
nes; and this year to Guincamp, the 
castle of Monseigneur Pierre de Bre- 
tagne and Madame Fran9oise d^Am- 
boise his wife ; and this letter which I 
transcribe is partly written from that 
place : 

Mademoiselle Jeanne de Kersabiee to the 
Lady Margaret de Boos, 
" The Cabtus or Guikoaiif, 1418. 

"Sweet 3Iakgaret, — A merchant ' ^ 
of Vannes who goes to Cherbourg will *'*^"' 
take this letter to a ship-master, who 
will send it to London. My entirely 
beloved friend, among all earthly crea- 
tures I love you most ; and to converse 
with you in this wise is the greatest 
pleasure I can enjoy, since our sorrow- 
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ful parting, seven years ago, after the 
silent and fearful conclusion of our 
queen's long and grievous malady. 
Ah, how truly does her epitaph de- 
scribe her as the joy of your land and 
the brightness of our own ! But it is 
not of the dead but of the living I 
would now speak. My heari; often re- 
verts to England ; but here, as you well 
know, new affections have arisen, which 
link themselves with those old ones by 
a thousand ties. Mostly dear to me is 
the little Fran9oise, my special charge 
and daily care. She is the most gra- 
cious creature in the world ; and when 
she sits on the knees of her godmother 
Madame Fran9oifle d'Amboise, you 
would think you saw St. Ann with the 
Blessed Mary on her lap. 

" Heavens I how sweet and pleasant 
a home is this castle of Guincamp, and 
what rare lessons of virtue are here to 
' be learned ! Devotion excludes not 
joylity, nor piety wholesome diver- 
sions. A noble society of knights and 
ladies assemble here every day, of the 
most commendable in the neighbor- 
hood. "Wliilst Monseigneur Pierre and 
his companions shoot and hunt, Ma- 
dame Fran9oise with their wives and 
daughters sits spinning fine wool and 
making garments for the poor; and 
never so much as one wanton or ma- 
licious word is uttered in her presence. 
Then when the sun is setting, and the 
time approaches for her lord's return, 
the noble lady goes to the Porte dc 
Kennes, and there sits on a stone bench 
vmder the wall of the tower awaiting 
his coming. This seat is her audience- 
chamber. Thither flock the rich and 
the poor, nol)les, artisans, and scrfe, — 



all which have need of aid, counsel, o 

tenderness, and desire the sweet con 

fort of her benign words and graciou 

charity. This princess's good action 

are so numerous, that time would fai 

if I tried to record them. The goo< 

Duchess Jeanne bequeathed naught t 

her when she died, except the beads 

made of wood, of the holy man Vin 

cent Ferrier. This heritage hath al 

ready prospered in her hands, an< 

many, young as she is, hold her to l> 

a saint." 

" DisANT, Fdnruary hth. 

" This letter, which I began to writ 
three days ago to my wcU-bclove* 
friend, I now continue in great troubl 
and sore grief. Alas 1 God our Lor - 
hath suffered a mighty affliction to be 
fall my poor cousin Madame Catherin* 
Tidings have reached her of the morta- 
'tis to be feared, sickness of M^sir 
Jacques her husband. She is all unfi 
to endure this great and sudden woe 
for she never had much wit or couragt 
and slie returned to Dinant almost be 
side herself with grief. All the way or 
horseback she lamented loudly her hart 
fate, and her tears fell like an abundan 
rain. * Ah me ! ' she kept crj-ing, * wha. 
shall become of a hapless widow ? ' anc 
with great demonstrations of grief ton 
her hair, and chid her little daughter U 
she said one word all the dav. 

" The end hath come. IMcssire Jac 
ques is dead. God rest his soul ! anc 
from the paradise where soon it wil 
ascend, m&y he watch over his child 
which now slumbers by my side 1 Ah 
poor unwitting damsel, thou art now tli< 
most richly dowered maid in all Brit 
tany, and peradventure in all France 
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No king's daughter now living will 
bring a husband so many towns and 
lands and money. Good Margaret, this 
leads me to seek thine aid in a weighty 
matter, wherein prudence is much need- 
ed. My cousin is almost distracted with 
the fear of a hap which would be to 
her the most grievous of all sorrows, 
and a disgrace to the houses of Dinant 
and Rohan. I have before tliis spoken 
m some of my letters of the duke's fa- 
Torite, yoimg Arthur de Montauban, 
than which there exists not one man in 
the whole world, I think, of more con- 
smnmate art and more desperate wick- 
edness. His greed for riches knows no 

*tmit3 ; nor are there any bounds, I fear, 
to his influence over his master. If this 
hawk should pounce on our dove, — and 
that he hovers with evil intent over her 
nest is too evident, — God shield her ; 
for no lesser power than Ills shall save 
her from his clutches. One human hope 
alone I can discern. If a noblo eaglet 
bars his approach and rescues this in- 
nocent prey, the arch deceiver may yet 
he foiled. Monsei^eur Pierre con- 
''^erBed a few days before his death with 

\ ^feaeire Jacques, and spoke of the ill 
Visage our Monseigneur Gilles has ex- 
perienced from his brother the duke. 
The poor inheritance bequeathed to 
^, the domains of Ingrando and 
Chantoc^, are contested by the King of 
^mce ; and he is the poorest prince in 
Europe, who, if 'justice exbted, would 
be one of the richest. Jilonscigneur 
Kerre said he would fain see him re- 
trieve his fortunes by marriage, or in 
any other lawful manner. "Whereupon 
Ifessire Jacques straightway offered his 

daughter's hand to the prince for his 



brother, who with gracious words 
thanked him, and gave him many as- 
surances that no marriage would be so 
agreeable to his wife and himself as the 
one he proposed, and that he would 
broach the matter to the duke. Since 
her husband's death, my cousin has se- 
cretly written to the Prince Pierre on 
this subject ; and in his answer he sa^^s 
that his liking for tliis match is as great 
as ever, but that from some words of his 
brother the Duke Francis, he perceives 
him to be wholly averse to it, which is 
not credible, except the arts of his fa- 
vorite have poisoned his mind towards 
his brother. If Monseigneur Gilles was 
here, then methinks Monseigneur Pierre 
would certainly befriend him, and the 
Constable de lUchemont also. If tlirough 
the Queen of England, or by direct com- 
munication with the prince liimself, 
thou canst move him, good Margaret, 
to come hero without delay, there sliall 
be hopes of a happy issue. In his ab- 
sence naught can be effected. Tlie 
noblest love on earth ia that which for- 
gets its own desires and private joys, and 
only cares for the honor and the happi- 
ness of the object of its affections. 
Bethink thee, dear friend, how we were 
wont of yore to plan little surprises for 
monseigneur. I saved sometimes the 
fruit which fell to my share, and laid 
it on green leavQs in his favorite bower, 
to regale him. And thou didst often 
write his lessons for him to copy at 
night, when he returned from the chase, 
and had no mind to con them himself. 
Now that time has lapsed, other self- 
denying proofs of affection are required. 
This fair little maiden, whom I school 
in pleasant knowledge and sweet beh»- 
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Tior, shall, if it please God, become his 
wife and enjoy his love. And if by 
thy means he is informed of this good 
fortdne which awaits him if he is bold 
and active, thou mayst indeed forego 
his pleasant society; but how much 
dearer shall be the thought that ho is 
happy, and partly by thy help ! Pro- 
cure, then, he uses no delays. Let not 
the love of English friei^ds mar so great 
a good. Madame de Dinant is pas- 
sionately bent on this alliance ; but she 
is the most timid person in the world ; 
and if time is allowed to Arthur de 
Montaubon to mature his schemes, God 
help her and the little Fran9oi8e. — ^Thy 
humble loving friend, 

"j£AI!7NE DE KeBSABIEC.'' 

My God, my God I is mine a selfish 
love, or doth some dark presentiment 
oppress my soul ? I would this letter 
had never reached my hands. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

VBASQOISE DE DINANT. 

In the evening I met Monseigncur 
Gilles in the Qucen^s withdrawing-room. 
(No cousins can love each other more 
than the King Henry and this prince, 
albeit their dis})ositions are very dis- 
similar.) As soon as he heard what 
Jeanne had written to me, his resolve 
was formed ; he would go at once to 
Dinant. 

For some time past I had observed 
that he was consumed by the desire to 



return to Brittany; and the injustice 
of his brother, who refused to repair 
the losses he had sustained from the 
King of France's dishonesty, and left 
him without any heritage, increased 
that desire. For he knew his uncle, 
the valiant Arthur de Richemont, loved 
him tenderly, and the people regarded 
him with no common affection. 

"Too long, too long," he said, "I 
have been absent Monseigneur my 
brother would have done me justice if 
I could have had speech with him. 
As to Arthur de Montauban, he is a 
caitiflEi whom every virtuous person ab- 
hors. God knowcth, it is not the en- 
mity only he bears me which moves me' 
to oppose that man. From childhood 
he has been an evil spirit at the duke*8 
side. His mother was a Yisconti, and 
from her he inherits the crafty, lying, 
seducing spirit of that race. Francis 
never committed a fault but this child- 
ish companion applauded it He had 
never a virtuous intent but with infer- 
nal art he nipped it in the bud. With 
the face of an angel, he has the vices of 
a demon ; and since the ducal crown 
has rested on his master's brow, he has 
surrounded him with associates which 
are his own creatures. He distils poi- 
son in his mind against his kindred and 
chiefly against me ; and the poison is so 
disguised that its effects alone are visi- 
ble. Pleasures he hath a marvellous 
skill in inventing; piety he scofi& at 
The court of Vannes, once the most de- 
vout in Europe, groweth every day 
more licentious, and the sovereign more 
despised by a God-fearing people, the 
like of which doth not exist for loyalty 
tempered by a generous freedom of bouL 
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This message from the good demoiselle 
Jeanne confirms my resolve to return to 
Brittany, and the new hope it suggests 
I will not blight by unwholesome de- 
lays. The swiftest horse that can carry 
me to the coast, and the best sailing- 
Tessel in which to cross the sea, shall 
iiow be my best helpers. I would be 
at Dinant before the duke or his fayor- 
ite intercept my coming. Thou wilt 
pray for me, sweet Marguerite ? '' 

" Yea, monaeigneur," I replied. And 
then, fearing he should rise, for I knew 
tliat I should never see him any more 
after that night, I added : ** May God 
prosper your suit, and give you comfort 
in future years ? *' 

He answered rather my thinking than 
my words wben he said : 

^Catherine de Rohan, her mother, is 
in greater repute of beauty than any 
lady in Brittany, and famed likewise 
for virtue; and Messire Jacques de 
Dinant was the most valiant and hon- 
orable lord of the whole province, ex- 
cept my uncle the Conn^tablc.^' 

" You will see Jeanne," I said ; think- 
ing I would fain be Jeanne, who would 
now enjoy the sight of him whom I 
should never more set eyes on. 

** Good Jeanne 1 " he answered. 
**<mr winsome Jean qui rit. By St. 
Ann, Madame Marguerite, those were 
haf^ days at Havering Bower, and I 
ihall never forget them. You and 
Jeane are my very good friends. Ali, 
do not weep, Marguerite." 

*^Jean qui pUure was my name," I 

ttid, trying to smile through my tears. 

** Prithee do not weep," he again 

kindly said. 

^ JSf n'en jpeut maiSy^ I answered, as 



he had taught us to do in our childish 
sports. 

Then he kissed my hand, and said, 
"Adieu, Marguerite." 

That night he took leave of the King 
and Queen, who parted with him with 
exceeding great grief But what grief 
was like unto mine ? 

Monseigneur once told me that when 
ho was about to be bom, the duchess 
his mother said to the holy man Vincent 
Ferrier, "I beseech you to pray that 
this my infant may live to be baptized." 
Whereupon the good saint (for such he 
was held to be) made the sign of the 
cross upon her, and answered: "Con- 
tent thee, my daughter. This child 
shall live to be baptized, and moreover 
bo a martyr." Alas, this prediction 
doth haunt me. He added that his 
mother was wont to remind him of it, 
when his passionate and vehement na- 
ture showed itself in childhood. " Ah, 
sweet son," she would say; "I ween 
that through much tribulation tliou 
shalt reach heaven, if God docs thee 
that good at the last : and so the holy 
man's words shall be fulfilled." 

The days went by, and each that 
passed without tidings of his arrival at 
Dinant seemed long and heavy to me. 
At last I received this packet from 
Jeanne by the same hand as before and 
these were its contents : 

"My entirely beloted Friekd, — 
What hath happened is so singular and 
so sudden, it involves so great fears and 
so great hopes, doubts and contentment 
mingled with uneasiness, — ^that I can ill 
describe the various emotions I have 
experienced, nor in my own thinking 
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resolve wliicli of these sentiments most 
prevail in me at this time. That which 
I most desired has come to pass, but in 
such wise as I should indeed not have 
desired. I would not undo what is 
done, yet would fain it had not been 
done. I rejoice in trembling ; I grieve, 
and yet am glad. But no longer will I 
keep thee in suspense, but plainly, and 
as shortly as I can, relate the haps of 
the last davs which have worked in me 
these manifold and opposed sentiments. 
.Tuesday last week Dame Catherine 
sent for me, which she does often in the 
day, and always when any thing dis- 
turbs her more than usual. She is the 
most dependent person on others that 
can be conceived — ^a very weathercock 
for changeableness, yet stubborn in her 
bent sometimes. I found her much 
vexed by a letter she had received 
from the Duke of Brittany, which ex- 
pressed a hope — from a sovereign, it 
read like a command — ^that the hand 
of her daughter should be speedily be- 
stowed on the Count Arthur de Mon- 
tauban, than which a more honorable 
gentleman and leal subject did not ex- 
ist. And that this marriage of the 
sole child of his well-beloved Messire 
Jacques de Dinant to one which he 
likewise held as one of his dearest 
friends would yield him so great con- 
tentment, that nothing should exceed 
the favor he would show to the coimt 
and his young wife. And much more 
in that strain. 

"Jeanne, what shall I do?" quoth 
Madame Catherine. " Here is the duke 
resolved on this contract. I shall die if 
Fran9oi3e must espouse this man, which 
her father misliked more than any other 



person in the world ; but if the duke 
and he are determined to compass it, 
what can I do ? " 

Then she began to weep and wring 
her hands in a piteous manner. The 
sight of great bursts of grief doth not 
work in me the compassion which some 
feel at these explosions. Over-softness 
in others works in me a singular hard- 
ness and excesji of passion, a notable 
coldness; and my cousin's lamenta- 
tions, howsoever well founded, awaken 
in me — I cry mercy for it 1 — a greater 
resentment of her folly than pity for 
her grief. This uncharitableness is, I 
know, very wicked ; but there arc per- 
sons which seem created to tempt 
others to this sin ; and if this was the 
end of Madame de Rohan's coming 
into the world, she hath then fulfilled 
her destiny as far as I am concerned. 

When she had bewailed herself for 
some time, and cried out that she was 
the most miserable person in the whole 
world, and asked many times what she 
should do, yet never listened to an an- 
swer, I at last said, in the deliberate 
manner which commands a hearing, 
" Madame, you must needs act with 
courage : call to your aid the Connf ta- 
ble de Richemont; advise with Mon- 
seigneur Pierre and his holy consort 
If it must be so, appeal to the Estates 
of Brittany and the King of France ; 
but never yield an inch on a point 
wherein the weal of your child and 
your own honor are concerned." 

But, alas, all the blowing in the 
world cannot elicit a spark of fire from 
damp wood ; nor can any stirring evoke 
an effort of courage from a timid soul. 
I had as lief deal with lewd persons as 
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with those in whom ■ virtue hath no 
strength. Catherine de Rohan's merits 
are like the wheat which grows on the 
rock ; fair for a while, but lacking the 
depth of soil which furnishes endurance 
when the heat of trial arises. She loves 
to be compassionated. She must needs 
be always caressed. Her blue eyes so- 
licit pity — ^her tears flow in graceful 
showers. She was a f^ and useless 
ornament in a brave man's home ; but 
now its prop hath fallen, what stay 
shall she afford that house ? Averse to 
yield, but afraid to oppose the duke, 
she spent two days in vain complaints ; 
on the third the paper was spread be- 
fore her, and she held her pen musing- 
ly, unresolved yet what to write, though 
she had kept th6 duke's messenger 
waiting two whole days and nights I 
Then she said she should go to Vanncs 
to see him ; that her tears would move 
him to desist from his request. 

"Tea," I replied somewhat angrily, 
for I knew if she went what the upshot 
▼ould be, — ^*^ yea, go to see him, and on 
the morrow Fran^oise will be betrothed 
to the miscreant whom Messire Jacques 
would have slain if he had dared only 
to think on her.^ 

0, what an injured countenance she 
thrai assumed, exceedingly meek and 
pitiftil, and cried that I little knew a 
mother's heart, which, when her child 
ia concerned^ will face a lion or a 
tiger! 

** A painted lion," I answered, " or a 
caged tiger at a IBiir." These were, I 
know, unkind words; but, i' faith, I 
oonld not restrain them. It made me 
mad to hear her utter these fine speech- 
es^ and to see the while she had not 



more courage wherewith to defend her 
daughter than a mouse or a hare. 

Whilst we were thus disputing, she 
with querulous complaints, and I with 
angry reproaches, of a sudden we 
heard the sound of horses' feet in the 
court beneath the windows ; and as I 
was going to look what this arrival 
should be, Fran90Lse ran into the cham- 
ber, and said, 

" Madame maman, a beau sire, on a 
fine black horse, hath come to the front 
door. TVhoishe?" 

Tliere followed a brief suspense, dur- 
ing which a cold fear seized me. It is y 
Arthur de Montauban, I thought, or it 
may be the duke to plead the cause of 
his favorite, and then all is lost. But 
when the constable of the castle an- 
nounced 3Ionseigneur Gilles de Bre- 
tagnc, I was as near fainting as I ever 
Avas in my life, the surprise and joy was 
so sudden. 

" All, monscigneur, you are very wel- 
come," Madame Catherine exclaimed, 
with one of her most s-wcet looks. 

Mademoiselle de Dinant — Heaven 
bless her ! — put out her little hand 
when he turned towards her, expecting 
he would kiss it, as many are wont to 
do. But kneeling before her, he said 
to her mother, " Do you permit me to 
embrace my little cousin, madame ? " 

" Yea, monscigneur, you will greatly 
honor her," Madame Catherine re- 
plied. 

Upon which he kissed ^lademoisclle 
Fran9oise on both the cheeks ; and she, 
as if she had conceived a sudden liking 
for the prince, threw her little arms 
round his neck, and kept him a while 
stooping to her height Then rising. 
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he took her by the hand (she nothing 
loth) and led her to her mother. 

"You grant her to me?" he said, 
with his bewitching smile. "She is 
mine from this day forward ? " 

Madame Catherine did not gainsay 
him, but called him her fair son, and 
showed great contentment at his com- 
ing and at his suit. 

Then the prince said, looking at me, 
" Is that my good friend Jeanne ? " and 
greeted me as a sister. His visage is 
but little altered, and his heart not at 
all, since the days that we were all at 
Havering Bower. 

By her mother's orders I led the 
little damoiselle into the garden, which 
stands, thou must know, between the 
palace and the court, which in its turn 
opens by one gate upon the town, and 
by the other on the open fields towards 
Rennes. 

For an hour or more monseigneur 
conversed with Madame Catherine. 
When he came out Ms brow was cloud- 
ed, and his aspect changed. 

" O beau sire," Fran9oise exclaimed, 
" see, they have led your horse to the 
gate. Let me ride with you once 
round the court, as I was wont to do 
with Mcssire Jacques, my good fii- 
ther." 

"Y'ea, Mademoiseue Fran9oise," the 
prince replied, "so you shall, if it 
please you. But will you not be so 
gracious as first to gather for me a 
posy of yon sweet flowers to carry to 
my lady-love?" 

The little damsel pouted her pretty 
lips, and said, "I will be your lady- 
love, and none other shall you have." 

" So you shall. Ma Mie," he answered 



smiling. " You are my lady-love, and 
none other shall I have." 

"Then," she cried, clapping her 
hands, "I will gather for you the 
most fair posy can be seen." 

And like a butterfly she flew from 
one bush to another collecting rosea. 

Then monseigneur said to me, " The 
noble lady yonder, Jeanne, will ahe 
match in cunning Arthur de Montan* 
ban?" 

"Nay, monseigneur; nor even one 
of his pigeons, I ween." 

" Hath she the virtue of courage, or 
the courage of virtue ? " 

"Neither one nor the other. She 
cannot so much as conceive what coiir« 
age signifies." 

" But will not her love for her child 
furnish her with it when it comes to a 
struggle ? " 

" Monseigneur, in weak natures love 
partakes of the general feebleness." 

"Does she verily detest Arthur de 
Montauban ? " 

" Her hatred is real, but pcraisteDcy 
even in hatred implies some kind of 
strength." 

" She says she desires above all 
things a contract of marriage betwixt 
her daughter and me. Is this true ? " 

" Yea, true as the gospel at this time. 
More true to-day than it was yesterday, 
or than it shall be to-morrow, if your 
grace is out of sight. If she sees the 
duke and his minion, it may soon not 
bo true at all." 

"If an event is accomplished, will 
she long lament it ? " 

" Not long, unless she lacks a theme 
for lamentation; and then any hap will 
furnish it." 
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The prince sat down, and on his 
countenance anxious expressions flitted 
hke clouds on a sunny sky. He held 
his head in his hands, then walked to 
and fro in a restless manner, his eyes 
j^dng now towards the court, now 
oyer the fields which lie behind the 
pidace, now on Fran9oise, as she wan- 
dered about the garden ; and I marvel 
not that he should have gazed on the 
little damoiselle with pleasure and ad- 
miration. She is the most lovely child 
imaginable; her complexion fair and 
ddicate, her eyes blue, but of a more 
dark blue than her mother's. Each 
Ton in her temples is visible through 
the transparent whiteness of her skin. 
Her slender neck is most graceful, and 
her hair of the most beautiful golden 
hue that can be thought of. The par- 
terre rang with her sweet laughter the 
while she was gathering flowers and 
conversing with herself half in speech 
tnd half in song ; and when holding 
op her kirtle full of roses with both 
her hands, her cheeks flushed with 
nnning and her eyes beaming with 
joy, she came to us, I heard Monseig- 
seor Gillies say in a loud voice, speak- 
ing between his teeth, 

** Kb, forsooth and forsooth, this angel 
shall never belong to that caitiff I " 

^Beau sire," the little maiden said, 
**! would that these roses would 
duuige into bread in my lap, like it 
haf^pmed to the good Madame Ste. Eli- 
Sibeth, for then I would feed your 
Uick horse when he has carried us 
round the courf 

'^Yoa are not afraid to ride with 
■tt, HademoiBelle Fran^oiseT' the 
prince said. 



" No, no, beau sire," she cried, " if 
you will hold me fast with one arm, as 
my father used to do." 

" Never fear, petite madame," he an 
swered, "I will hold thee fast, and 
never let thee go." 

I was half afraid to let her ride, and 
urged she should not trouble monsei- 
gneur ; but neither he nor she would 
listen to me: she clung to liis hand, 
jumping as they walked along. When 
we reached the gate, the constable of 
the castle was standing by the side of 
the prince's horse. 

" Bon ami, I am going to ride," Pran- 
9oise cried. 

He shook his head, and said made- 
moiselle was too bold ; but when Mon- 
seigncur Gillcs was in the saddle, she 
stamped her foot and cried, " Lift me 
up to ride." . 

Then Itf. de Maul6vricr jjlaced her 
upon the horse before the prince, and 
all the roses she held in her hand fell 
to the ground. She exclaimed, " O, my 
roses I " 

I stooped to pick them tip. The 
next instant I heard her say, " Hold me 
fast, beau sire." I looked up, and saw 
Messire Gilles dash his spurs into his 
steed, and then like a flash of lightning 
pass through the portal out of the 
court. 

In the presence of the old constable, 
the esquires, and serving men, and of 
me who stood rooted to the ground in 
speechless fear and amazement, he had 
carried off Fran9oise. I heard her 
mother scream — a rushing of persons to 
and fro, loud cries of alarm, and could 
not move, I was so wildered with this 
hap. No one, I ween, knew what to 
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say or do, and least of all Madame 
Catherine. She was too much conster- 
nated to think of any fine speech then. 

" Wliithcr hath he carried her ? " she 
kept crying. " What hath he done with 
my Fran9oise ? You said he would be- 
friend me, and he plays the part of a 
cruel enemy. He robs me of my child. 
Bid them pursue that wicked man. 
Where is the constable ? " 

" Madame," I said, " be calm ; " but 
mine own heart beat so fast that I al- 
most lacked the ability to speak. *^ Here 
is the constable to take your orders. 
Reassure him, I pray you. Tell your 
household . . . ." I stopjyed bewil- 
dered, for verily I knew not what to 
advise. 

" Speak to them, Jeanne," she cried, 
pointing to the attendants, who stood 
aghast, waiting for a sign of her will. 
I saw she was like to faint ; so I col- 
lected my thoughts and said, *^Good 
friends, the prince hath committed an 
unwarrantable action, but with no dis- 
honorable intent, as you will, I doubt 
not, soon perceive. Your lady, l^Iadame 
Catherine, promised this day to Mon- 
sieur Gilles the hand of Mademoiselle 
de Dinant." 

"Nay, Jeanne I" my cousin ex- 
claimed. 

"Nay, madame," I interrupted; "I 
hold him not therefore excused." 

" We are losing time," old Armand 
de Maul6vrier cried, his pale visage 
flushing with indignant resentment; 
"whither shall we ride, mesdames? to 
Rennes, or to the coast ? " 

In sooth wo could not tell ; and at 
the mention of the coast, Madame de 
Rohan shrieked, and cried she should 



die if her daughter was carried bey 
seas. The constable rode out with 
garrison of Dinant, and scoured 
country ; but no tidings could be hi 
of the prince and the child, except 
some peasants had scm one riding 
the wind plunge into the forest beliiit< 
the town, after which all clue to then 
was lost The greatest fear she euter- 
tained was that Monseigneur Giilee 
should have carried Fran9oise to Eng- 
land, which she would have it was a 
barbarous coimtry. Verily my disquiet 
equalled hers, for I apprehended many 
terrible results should ensue from ^ 
rash an action. It pierced my heart 
with a twofold anguish to hear tbifi 
poor creature bemoan herself, and a<^ 
cuse the prince of cruelty and horri W^ 
craft in robbing her of her child, wliiet 
he verily had done, albeit with no cvi 
intent I felt assured ; and of this I trie^ 
to persuade her. But she would ta*^* 
no comfort from any thing I said ; vmS^^ 
on the morrow a messenger came Gr^^ 
the castle of Gualdo with a letter ^ 
dressed to " Haute et puissante 
Catherine de Rohan, the well-belo' 
mother of my most entirely loved 
rran9oise de Dinant." This was yr 
the prince wrote; and the while I 
scribe his words I marvel that oner 
good and God-fearing, and of so ten^ 
a heart, should have done so greaf^ 
wrong as this to steal a child from 1:^ 
mother ; albeit I conceive some exci^ 
can be found in the suddenness of t^ 
act, and the fear he had that throng' 
weakness Madame Catherine shouJ^ 
ruin his designs and her own, to theU^ 
small injury of them all. Be that as ^^ 
may, this was his letter : 
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Castle of Gualdo, January 11, 1445. 
^5-M)A3IB AND MOST WELL-BELOVZD 

^lOTttER, — ^In the humblest manner in 

°*y power^(and verily I should wish to 

^^ at your feet to beseech this par- 

^^^) I entreat you to forgive your poor 

loving son and husband now of your 

niost fair and gentille daughter 3Ia- 

^me Fran9oise, for the fear, pain, and 

•orrow I have caused you, whom I most 

desire to love, honor, and servo as long 

»3 I live. Mother, I beseech you to 

command me in every thing; and as 

you were most willing I should wed 

your daughter, so now be not angry 

^ith me that I have prevented long 

iand dangerous delays by contracting 

marriage with her this day in the pres- 

eifcce of many weighty and honoraljlo 

persons. I ween this lady is not more 

**ieanly married than you should wish 

'^er to be ; and I shall always and at 

*ll seasons be ready to accomplish, 

'•^th God's grace, whatever shall most 

*^ for her advantage and yours, whom 

^ bold to be, next to her, the dearest 

n to me on earth. It was full 

against my will that I so much of- 

^^^ded you, as I must needs have done, 

'^^ this matter; and I shall be more 

^^^d than any man alive if you will 

*'V-«rlook the bad doing of that which 

desired should be done, only not 

this wise, and speedily come hither 

my wife and your child, who says 

•■^^^s would be the most contented little 

■^^^dame in the world if her lady mother 

^**^ her good Jeanne were here. If you 

'^'^l do me this good, then I shall be 

^l>solved of any notable offence in this 

**^*tter; for every one then shall see 

^hat as you received me ycstereve as 



your son with many gracious and en- 
dearing terms, so now you accept me 
for your daughter's husband and your 
most faithful and loving servant in all 
which you shall command me. 

I have taken tliis paper whereon I 
write to Fran9oise, who is playing with 
a doll, which the majordomo's children 
have dressed to simulate a queen, and 
she stayed her playing awhile to write 
these words: "Madame maman, pri- 
thee come here. Gualdo is a very fair 
castle. I had a long and glcesome ride 
with Monseigneur Gilles yestereve, and 
this mom we have been to church to 
be married. I like to be his wife, 
but I want my good mother and 
Jeanette." 

Madame and dear mother, God seeth 
my heart. "VVhen last night I went 
into Madame Dorac's chamber to look 
at Fran9oise asleep, I knelt down by 
the side of the little bed wherein, like 
the fair image of a carved saint, she 
reposed, and made a vow, which lie 
heard, that I would always worship her 
from this time forth, first as a tender, 
playful father, and then a loving hus- 
band, until death us do part ; and in 
token thereof reverently kissed her lit- 
tle hand, which was resting on the bed- 
clothes all beautiful and white. Now 
the small finger of that fair hand wear- 
eth the nuptial ring in token of plight- 
ed troth. I confess and deny not that 
her broad lands and much dowry al- 
lured my ambitious hopes; but trust 
me, lady, I would now liefer forego 
them all than possess them and yield 
Fran9oise to my brother's minion. 
Every thread of her golden hair is a 
sacred link about my heart. The sight 
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of her moves me to pray. The thought 
of her brings heaven to my thinking, 
and chases evil from me like a good 
spelL God forgive me if^ as I mis- 
doubt, I committed a sin in the stealing 
of my promised bride ; but now I will 
serve God, and be a meet guardian for 
this angel. If« you come hither, all 
shall be well. I pray God to move you 
to do me and Fran9oise and yourself 
so great a good. Almighty God have 
you in His keeping I 
Your loving humble son and servant, 

GlLLEB DB BbETAONE. 

This letter changed the current of 
Dame Catherine's thoughts, and 
straightly reconciled her to Monsei- 
gneur Gilles. Now she forgave him 
more easily than I could do. She was 
both glad that Fran9oise was married 
to a royal prince, and greatly comforted 
that neither the duke nor any one else 
could reproach her with any complicity 
therein. If he is angered at it (which 
is almost incredible, for this marriage 
brings great estates into his family, and 
makes his brother rich and puissant 
without loss to himself), she can then 
plead that she has been compelled 
thereunto, and made, as the proverb 
says, virtue of necessity. So we went 
to Gualdo that day, and Franyoise and 
her lord were, I ween, right glad to 
sec us. She flew into her mother's 
arms, and he fell at her feet, shedding 
tears of joy. Methought the embracing 
and fine speeches would never end. 
Madame Fran9oisc begged of me a 
holyday because she was married. I 
foresee I shall have some trouble with 
her royal highness. She pouts a little 



when I call her to her lessons; and 
when I said there were rods at Gualdo 
as well as at Dinant, she answered, 
monseigneur her husband would order 
them all to be burnt if she asked him. 
I know not the thing he would not do 
at her request, he is so fond of the 
petite madamc. So I use other ingeni- 
ous methods to reduce her to obedi- 
ence, exhorting her to be staid and 
reasonable, as befits a married princess ; 
and she is so apt and toward a child, 
that these means sufiSicc to move her to 
correct her fisiults. Ah, beloved Mar- 
guerite, 'tis strangC) after so long a 
lapse of time, to live again under the 
same roof as Monseigneur Gilles I I 
had often said to the good God that I 
prayed Him to take from me all hap- 
piness in this world, if only I might 
one day serve this prince in some no- 
table manner; and methinks if I con 
train his wife so that she shall be a 
comfort to him when she cometh to 
years of discretion, I shall have been 
heard therein. But I beseech you, good 
friend, cease not to be his bedeswoman, 
and to crave the like of other devout 
persons, so that no evil shall happen to 
him in consequence of this marriage, 
which I sometimes fear wiU bring no 
good with it. For doth not the holy 
Paul say, "Do not ill that good may 
come thereof" ? and this saying troubles 
me not a little. Fran9oise was sitting 
on his knee one day, when I perceived 
her coimtenance waxed sad ; and laying 
her soft cheek against his bearded ones, 
slie said, "Ah, my good prince — ^my 
poor prince I " and there was somewhat 
mournful in her utterance of these word» 
which pained my heart very much. An 
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old man who li^cs in a neighboring 

forest, and has showings of the future, 

hath told me that once, when he was 

in prayer, he had a vision of Monsei- 

gneur's visage pale and livid, and like 

to one who gasps for hreath. God help 

OS all I At the last pardon, strange 

persons were seen lurking about the 

castle, which some took to bo spies. I 

^ pray thee have a Mass said at the shrine 

of our Lady of Everingham for the 

prince and his little wife. The Holy 

Trinity have thee in His keeping I 

"Thy loving friend and servant to 
command, 

"jEAm^ DB EeRSABIEC." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CLOUD OF THE SIZE OF A HAN^S 

HAXD. 

Jeas5e*8 letter filled me with mani- 
fold apprehensions, which would have 
wholly captured my thoughts, had they 
not been forcibly engaged at that pe- 
riod by events at home of grave and 
dire import. The Queen told me one 
day, as a great secret, that it was soon 
intended to summon Parliament to meet 
at Edmondsbury. Wlien I inquired 
wherefore there sooner than in London, 
Ae laid her finger on her lip, as if to 
caution me not to speak freely on that 
point. But in another moment she 
said: 

*^ Great events arc at hand, Meg. In 
000th, the old enemy-s power is waxing 
too great" 



"What, the deviPs?'' I said. 

"Nay, nay," she replied, laughing. 
"Albeit I deny not that the enemy I 
speak of hath a diabolical spirit" 

"Does your majesty speak of the 
Duke of Gloucester ? " 

" Yea, I do. York is horribly dis- 
contented because Somerset is regent 
of France in his stead, and letters and 
interviews have passed betwixt him and 
our uncle of Gloucester, which ^ve 
reason to apprehend some treason to be 
hatching in the realm. Nay, not ap- 
prehensions only, but rather proofe of 
this exist." 

" Good Lord I And what is then to 
be done f " I asked, dismayed. 

*IMuch," the Queen answered. " But 
the first step is tliis Parliament at 
Bury." 

" Hath the cardinal advised this ? " 

" The cardinal is no longer accessi- 
ble to worldly thoughts. He still re- 
peats, if spoken to by any one he can- 
not refuse to answer, that there shall be 
no safety for the King or for me, or for 
this realm, whilst the duke hath pow- 
er. This he will maintain with liis last 
breath, and that if he has to appear to- 
day at God's judgment seat, he fears 
no condemnation for this part of his 
conduct, albeit many other sins he shall 
have to answer for ; but otherwise he 
is absorbed in the expectation of death. 
Hast thou not heard how last week ho 
rehearsed liis own funeral, and lay on 
his coffin in the Cathedral at Winches- 
ter, his hands joined on his breast, 
whilst the clergy and the monks sung 
over him a funeral dirge, as though he 
had been already dead ? Then aft42r- 
wards his will was read, in which ho 
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bequeathes all he has to the poor, ex- 
cepting two hundred pounds to the 
King, who will not, I know, accept it. 
When it was mentioned to him, he an- 
swered, * that he would not touch his 
money, for he had ever been a most 
kind uncle to him, and all he left be- 
hind him should go to the poor, which 
was what would most benefit his soul, 
and he jirayed to God to reward him.' 
The day after this solemn office a High 
Requiem Mass was said, and then the 
cardinal took leave of all his friends, 
and was carried back to his chamber. 
But after we return from Bury I hope 
to go to Wolvesey, for I would fain re- 
ceive a final blessing from this dear 
friend, who hath been a father ifore 
than an uncle to me." 

I did not accompany the Queen to 
Bury, whither she went a short time 
after this conversation, for it was not 
my turn then to wait upon her majesty ; 
but her grace fevored me with a letter 
immediately after her arrival, in which 
she said that all the commonalty of 
Suffolk had assembled there in defensi- 
ble array. The Parliament had met 
that day in the refectory of St Ed- 
mund's abbey, and the first matter 
brought forward was the exchange of 
her revenues of 4,666?. 13«. out of the 
customs for certain lands and heredita- 
ments settled on her for life, which 
pleased her not a little. The next day 
to the one on which I had received her 
majesty's favor, it happened that in the 
maids of honor's chamber at West- 
minster I was sitting with Lady Isabel 
Butler, Mary Beaumont, and some other 
persons. Tidings had reached Eng- 
land of Monseigneur Gilles's marriage 



and the manner ,of it ; and the Lady 
Isabel, who hath always borne him ill- 
will, because he is a French prince, and 
their majesties great affection to him, 
related the story in an ill-natured man- 
ner. She said common men had been 
hung for less crimes than the one this 
beau sire had committed. "For is not 
a man gibbeted," quoth she, " for steal- 
ing a horse or even a sheep, — some- 
times for killing a deer or only a fox in 
a nobleman's park ? but here is a prince 
which, in a forcible and brutal man- 
ner, robs a mother of her child — not 
for any affection which he entertains 
for the damsel — ^for I pray you, doth a 
man of more years than twenty care for 
a wench of seven years of age? — no, 
but for the lands and towns she owns, 
he forces a marriage with her against 
her mother's will, who is a widow, and 
therefore without defence. If this of- 
fence doth not cry to Heaven for ven- 
geance, I know not what sin should do 
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I was opening my lips to defend the 
prince from this slanderous charge, yet 
feeling sorely wounded at heart that 
he should have been so rash as to com- 
mit an action which none could justify, 
albeit much may be advanced to excuse 
it ; but before I could speak the door 
opened, and Itfr. Cotton, one of the 
gentlemen of the Queen's household, 
burst into the room, and cried ; 

"Ladies, news have arrived from 
Bury at the which men hold their 
breath. What think you has hap- 
pened ? " 

"Nought to the King or Queen?" 
several exclaimed at once. 

" No, God be praised ! " he cried ; 
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" but the Duke of Gloucester is arrested 
on the charge of high treason, and com- 
mitted to close custody.'* 

We stood speechless — some for one 
reason, some for another. I was seized 
with a great terror, for methought this 
looked like the beginning of an end- 
less trouble. Thinking of the Queen's 
youth, her sway over the Kjng, the un- 
easy state of the kingdom, which I 
heard of from persons outside the 
Court ; and my Lord Cardinal on his 
detth-bed, who had been the main stay 
of their majesties' councils up to that 
time, my heart misgave me. Even 
amongst the Queen's household there 
existed great disaffection to her favo- 
rite noblemen, if not to herself; and 
etrong symptoms thereof were not lack- 
ing on this occasion. Lady IsabePs 
coimtenance grew as black as thunder, 
wd she said with passion : " God for- 
gife those which have done this foul 
wrong to a prince of the blood I " 

This reminds mc how often words 
we used which convey a different mean- 
ing than the poor words themselves 
should have. As one says to another, 
•^Much good may it do thee I " or, like 
in this case, " God forgive you 1 " and 
all the while hath no desire good 
should ensue or mercy be shown to the 
offenders. Mary Beaumont's irascible 
spirit resented her companion's speech, 
and she exclaimed : 

" God be praised, treason is discov- 
ered in time, and justice overcomes 
traitors ! " 

Her thanksgiving incensed Lady Isa- 
bel as much as she herself had been 
angered at that lady's pious desire; 
and from the lips of both there flowed 



an abundance of retorting speeches 
touching the chief persons of the State, 
and even the King and Queen ; which 
were very unseemly in that place. 

In a few days I was sent for by the 
Queen to Bury. If my fancy erred not, 
her mien and behavior had become 
somewhat different from what I had 
hitherto observed in her. Till then 
she had not indeed lacked decision of 
manner, but it was rather that of a 
petted child or indulged woman re- 
solved to have her will, than the com- 
Ynanding aspect of a sovereign. Though 
only seventeen years of age and slight 
in form, the majesty of her countenance 
and carriage had noticeably increased. 
She looked like one who could bear on 
her young brow the whole weight of a 
crown. * 

"Meg," she said when I came in, 
"the battle is engaged — the gauntlet 
thrown down. Since my coming to 
England I have had to fight, as one 
might say, in the dark. I have been 
the object of shameful attacks from the 
duke's party, and, like one pinioned, 
could not return the blows. At last 
the King is convinced of their treach- 
ery, which he was very loth to credit. 
The coast is now clear, and I feel mine 
own power. When the act was done, 
and the warrant for Gloucester's arrest 
signed, I for the first time felt I was a 
queen." 

I replied, "Madame, God send that 
this course proves safe and prosperous 
for this country; for men w^ill surely 
lay it, if otherwise, to your majesty's 
charge." 

" I care not what men say," she an- 
swered; "nor do I deny my part in 
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this bold deed ; but Somerset and Suf- 
folk, Shrewsbury, Beaumont, and Wor- 
cester, all advised it. The proofs are 
indisputable that the duke has been 
corresponding with York. Because I 
have as yet no children, they plot as to 
who shall succeed the King, and with- 
out his knowledge devise his crown as 
they list. Ah I they counted without 
their host, as we say in France ; with- 
out the Queen, as they shall find in 
England." 

In this strain she talked whenever I 
saw her ; and on the morning of th(/ 
7th of March, as she was sitting at her 
toilette-table, her maids dressing her 
hair, she spoke in French with me on 
the same theme. She looked at her- 
self in the mirror, and, smiling, said, 
" Meg, I would give those black eyes, 
which men say are so beautiful, those 
features, which painters declare noth- 
ing can excel (here she shrugged her 
shoulders with a pretty indiflference), 
for more ability, more patience, more 
cunning. Those qualities, I warrant 
you, I need ; for even in his prison the 
duke is a powerful enemy. Y^ork and 
Warwick, that young baron for whom 
hundreds of Nevilles would fight and 
die, are at large. A party of turbulent 
nobles, the lewd burgesses of London, 
the wicked Lollards, which blaspheme 
and rebel, he secretly and from his 
durance leads and impels. O, my Lord 
of Gloucester, it is a comhat d la tie et 
cl la mort between you and Marguerite 
d'Anjou ! Which shall conquer ? " 

She shook her hand in defiance, and 
with her raven hair hanging about her 
shoulders, and her countenance fired 
with passion, she looked very beautiful. 



At that moment the King entered her 
chamber paler than was his wont, with 
an inexpressible sorrowful look on hig 
face; he walked up to her, and took 
her two hands in his own. "Good 
wife," he said in a faltering voice, " a 
miserable hap has befallen us, — mine 
uncle Gloucester is dead." 

" How ? where ? " gasped the Queen. 

"Found dead in his bed. O Jesu, 
have mercy on his soul : " the King ex- 
claimed, and began to weep. 

"He hath not been foully dealt 
with?" the Queen asked in a wild 
manner. 

" There are no marks of violence on 
his body. But his soul! O God, his 
soul I Would to God he had not thus 
died ? " 

Tlic Queen was shivering : then ahe 
biu^t forth crying, " They will say he 
was murdered, and his death shall be 
more fatal to us than his life. Dead ! 
O death, death, thU is thy victory, thU 
is thy sting. Hatred dies before a 
corpse. Heavens 1 " she exclaimed, 
starting up, " but wherefore do we de- 
lay to speak and to act at this crisis ? 
'Wliere is Lord Suffolk? Sire, the 
duke^s body must be this instant car- 
ried to the Parliament chamber, and 
let all the world witness that no vio- 
lence hath been committed. Y^es, let 
the English gaze on their dead idoL" 
Tlien she wrung her hands, and cried 
passionately, " O Duke of Gloucester, I 
would fain see you alive again ; for I 
have .wished your death, and when such 
wishes are granted they affright the 
soul." She turned to the King. He 
was sitting with one hand supporting 
his face, and the other resting on lua 
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knee. I noticed a strange fixity of ex- 
pression in liis gaze, as if he beheld 
something to us invisible, with no grief 
or horror, but an indescribable stead- 
fastness of contemplation, which me- 
thought had in it somewhat either 
above or beside what was natural; 
The Queen looked anxiously upon him, 
and spoke to him twice or thrice before 
he answered her. At the last she said 
"Sweet my lord, come to the chapel, 
where Mass will be said for the repose 
of the duke's soul." Then he seemed 
to awake, and uttered the words, " lie- 
quim (Btemam dona eis, Domine;' and 
walked straight with her to the chapel. 
Not long afterward his eminence the 
carding died also, and the King and the 
Qoeen mourned long and bitterly for 
Mm. A more gentle spirit than I had 
jet observed in her showed itself at this 
time in her majesty. Her fear that 
the Duke of Gloucester had met with 
foul play (it was bruited about that he 
had been murdered ; without any war- 
rantable grounds indeed, but with so 
much animosity and bold assertion that 
she herself was accused of being privy 
to it) tormented her very much. Mas- 
ter Waynfleet came then to Court. The 
w^ day of the cardinal's death the 
Elng sent for him, and addressed these 
words to him : " Master William, should 
you obtain a benefice by our favor, do 
yon look to be able to retain it ? " 
ICaster Waynfleet replied he would do 
irfth diligence whatever the King 
fiioald order. ** Then," quoth his Maj- 
esty, "our will and order is that you 
should be Bishop of Winchester ; " and, 
wkbont suffering him to speak any 
more, he sent the cange-^elire to the 



chapter of the cathedral with an earnest 
commendation of his right trusty and 
well-beloved councillor, Master William ^ 
Waynfleet, the provost of Eton. There 
was not one dissentient voice amonsfst 
the canons ; and a deputation was sent 
to the new bishop, who had heard of his 
election with a very heavy heart, for he 
affectioncd his college and the peaceful- 
ncas thereof beyond any honors. This 
good prelate was of so humble and affa- 
ble a disposition, that the most adverse 
persons of all parties set store by him. 
He was very devout to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and his favorite j^rayer and chief 
study had ever been the hymn Magnifi- 
cat. His life and behaviour proved I 
ween, a true commentary on our Lady's 
words, and copy of her example. He 
hid himself for some hours from the 
deputies, and spent the time in fasting 
and prayer. At sunset, they found him 
lying prostrate before the altar of the 
college chapel. I think he must have 
said as he rose and followed them, " Be- 
hold the servant of the Lord; be it 
done unto me according to Thy word." 
To this prelate the Queen disclosed her 
conscience, and derived much comfort 
from his wholesome counsels. She 
thought more of religion than at any 
previous time of her life, and lal)ored 
hard to bring about the continuance of 
peace with France, and to promote in 
this country the establishment of useful 
trades and manufactures to benefit the 
poor people, and also commenced the 
foundation of Queen's College in Cam- 
bridge, which was dedicated to the 
honor of Almighty God, and placed 
under the tutelage of her patron St. 
Margaret and of St. Bernard. Sir John 
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Wenlock laid the first stone thereof, 
with this inscriptioii on it in Latin: 
" The Lord shall be a refuge to our sov- 
ereign lady Queen Margaret, and this 
stone shall be a token of the samc/^ 

She labored very hard at that time 
to reconcile enmities and win over ad- 
verse persons. The gay spirits she had 
hitherto evinced were exchanged for a 
thoughtful demeanor, and her light- 
some mood seldom returned after the 
Duke of Gloucester's death. Many 
persons noticed this change, and some, 
I think, ascribed it to some sort of re- 
morse of conscience toiicliing that mys- 
terious event; but I am not of that 
opinion. Some other cause, I well 
know, worked that effect. She prayed 
more after that day, and began again 
to write on her tablets. Perceiving her 
to be thus employed, I said on one oc- 
casion, " Itfadame, may not the keeper 
of your journal transcribe what you 
have written ? " She shook her head, 
and her eyes filled with tears. One by 
one she tore the leaves and cast them 
into the fire. " These are not pages," 
she said in a low voice, " wliich any* 
eyes, not even yours, good Meg, may 
•ee ; but the old habit of writing re- 
lieves the pent-up heart." 

She gazed silently at the parched and 
slirivelling scroll, and heaved so deep a 
sigh that, falling down on my knees, I 
said, " O madame, discharge your soul 
of its burthen. Your majesty may 
trust one who loves you so entirely as 
your poor servant." 

She answered, trying to smile, " I am 
vexed with those crabbed English mer- 
cers, who jalouse my silk weavers which 
I have sent for from the Low Countries. 



They say these .poor creatures injure 
their trade, and that a like privilege 
was never before granted to women, 
which I misdoubt ; and if it is true, 
why then methinks a bad custom 
should be no hindrance to a good 
work." 

" Madame,"! said again, — and indeed 
in the writing of it I am ashamed to 
have been so bold, — " I know it is not 
this quarrel which grieves you. I ciy 
mercy for my foolishness; but I pray 
your majesty excuse the licence of tilie 
tongue, which wags at the bidding of a 
leal heart," 

" Meg," the Queen answered kindly, 
taking my hand, " if aught grieves me 
more than usual, it is only — ^*' Then 
she stopped short. " It is only," she 
resumed, " what I never can so much as 
utter in any ear but his who shrives me. 
The Bishop of Winchester shall soon be 
here ; and if he comforts me, all shall 
be well." 

When the bishop came, her migesty 
confessed to him. Afterwards I thought 
her gravity, when she was alone, in- 
creased, as did also her application to 
State affairs. One or two other changes 
I also noticed. She had been wont till 
that time to express sometimes impa- 
tience when the King went often to 
Eton, or made pilgrimages to holy 
places out of London; but now she 
seemed well pleased he should follow 
his devout bent, and procured him 
books from France of entertainment 
and devotion. When she was in his 
company, she seemed the most happy 
person in the world, and as merry as 
she ever had been ; but when he went 
abroad without her, I have seen her 
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ejGS follow him, as he rode out, with a 
wistliil eicpression ; and then suddenly 
breaking, as it were, from her thinking, 
she sent for the ministers, and held long 
eonferences with them touching ques- 
tions of peace and war, and the inter- 
nal government of the kingdom. Some- 
times die spent the whole night in 
reading State papers and reports, which 
I heard the King once with much ten- 
derness reprove. She smiled most 
sweetly, as was always her wont when 
he ^ke to her, but said she must needs 
employ some hours in study, which in 
the day she had no leisure for, or she 
ihoiild forget her learning. She tried 
in the evenings to engage the King to 
play at chess with her, and at prime, in 
which she excelled ; but ho had no lik- 
ing for these diversions. His chief en- 
tertainment was to plan new colleges or 
hospitals for his poor subjects, or com- 
pote means for more abundant alms- 
giving from his exhausted treasiuy. 
** Come, good wife," he would say, " ex- 
ercise thy great wit, which God our 
Lord hath given thee, to devise help for 
these great needs; " and then he showed 
her letters from destitute persons, and 
compassed measures for their relief. 
And on the days of his father and 
mother^s deaths, and other members of 
his fismiily, he made with her solemn 
oflerings for their souls. Wlien the 
griefs which she heard of at that time 
excelled human ability to assist, or the 
Lollards committed sacrileges, which of 
aD things pained him the most, me- 
thinks she used ingenious artifices to 
conceal the tidings as far as she was 
able from his knowledge. Once when 
file refused to present to him a petition 



from some town wherein many had 
died of hunger and had lacked assist- 
ance, so that they had been almost 
distraught with suflfering of )x)dy and 
soul, the Archbishop of Canterbury ex- 
claimed, 

" Madame, you enjoin silence, and 
would spare the King the recital of 
these woes ; yet I doubt not his majesty 
would find some means to aid the suf- 
ferers, and would not desire to be ig- 
norant of his suljjects' dismal plight." 

" my lord," she quickly exclaimed, 
" the King's heart is too great for his ^^ 
ability." Then she seemed to fear to 
be misunderstood, for a crimson color 
rushed into her cheeks, and she added, 
" for the ability of his piu^e, my lord, 
which ill matches that of his heart and 
of his head." 

O Deus mens I Deus mens ! I think I 
see a cloud of the size of a man's hand, 
which may one day obscure the whole 
sky of the Queen- s life ; but hardly in 
mine own thinking, much less on paper, 
dare I give the frightful phantom a de- 
fined shape. And, now I think of it, 
some of the Nevilles have uttered in 
my hearing words which, as I recall 
their sense by the light of this fear, cause 
me an inward sickness of heart. 



CHAPTER XV. 

NEWS FBOM BEITTANY. 

In the month of April of the same 
year I received the letter I now tran- 
scribe: 
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Jeanne de Kersalnee io tTie Lady Ma/rgor 
ret de Boos, 
" I recommend me unto you, my good 
friend, and write in great haste from 
Nantes, where I would to God we did 
not abide, but whence I can send you a 
letter with better convenience than 
from the Castle of Gualdo, where in- 
deed it may easily happen we never re- 
turn. Since I last wrote to you, very 
angry letters have passed betwixt Mon- 
scigneur Gilles and his brother the 

\. Duke of Brittany, wherein the latter 
charged him with many crimes besides 
the offence he committed in the enleve- 
ment of Mademoiselle de Dinant, ac- 
cusing him moreover of high treason 
against himself. The Conn6table de 
Hichemont and Monseigneur Pierre rea- 
soned with the duke, and pacified him 
for a while with many assurances that 
Monseigneur Gilles had never so much 
as thought of any treason in this mat- 
ter ; that dame Catherine de Rohan was 
well pleased he should marry her daugh- 
ter ; and that great mutual advantages 
would be derived from this union. 
Arthur de Montauban, when he found 
his master inclined to a reconcilement 
with his brother, now urged, I cannot 
choose but think with a cruel artifice, 
that an interview should take place be- 
twixt them here at Nantes, where the 
Court was to remain at this time. He 
well knows that fire and water agree 
not more ill than those two brothers, 
and that the poisonous oil of his own 
discourse falling on the flame of kin- 
dred discord would easily cause it to 
bum fiercely. So nothing would serve 
him but to persuade the duke to invite 

«. Monseigneur Gilles to bring his young 



wife to the Court. My heart misgava 
me when this sunmions came, btit X 
dared not to disclose my thoughts, andl 
followed my little princess to this placcL 
Her mother^s mourning and weak health 
kept her at home, and Ma(}amc Frai^- 
9oi8e d^Amboise assumed the care of her 
young sister-in-law. In the midst oif 
the feasts, tournaments, and diversions 
of this Court she leads a life so pure 
and holy, as if the palace was a clois- 
ter and the world a school of virtues 
Though she is so beautiful that none 
can look on her without admiration, 
there is not so bold a gallant on earth 
which should dare to utter in her pres- 
ence the least unseemly word. I saw 
her come into the duke's presence hold- 
ing my little princess by the hand ; and 
albeit so different in age, one looked 
not more pure and innocent than the 
other. All the nobles of Brittany were 
there assembled, and the ambassadors 
of France, Scotland, and Spain. All 
eyes were riveted on the fedr child, of 
whom all had heard and none had yet 
seen her. Like a guardian angel, her 
young noble godmother Jed her to the 
duke's feet and presented her to him. 

* Another Fran9oise,' he said smiling. 

* Another sister,' she gently replied. 

* Monseigneur, embrassez-la.' Then the 
duke saluted his little kinswoman, and 
a murmur of applause rose in the hall. 
I then saw a face which, if I was to 
live until doomsday, I should not lose 
the memory of, I divined whose it 
was, and I watehed it with an admix- 
ture of fear and admiration.^ I have 
heard that in Naples there is an evil 
charm which some carry in their eye, 
and misfortune falls on whosoever these 
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persons look upon. This Arthur de 
Hontauban — for it was he— has, I think, 
flua fatal spell in his gaze; the yery 
beauty of his visage I misliked with no 
common aversion, and the lurking dev- 
ilry in his smile made my blood run 
cold. I saw him and Monseigneur 
GiUes meet that day, and noticed the 
flush of the latter^s cheek, and the 
deadly paleness of his foe. It was a 
wise scheme, alas, to launch an enemy 
OD this uncertain sea of a court, and by 
false pilotry to mislead him amidst its 
shoals. This is the work which this 
son of an Italian woman with feminine 
malice pursues and succeeds in, I trow. 
O Marguerite I the rashness, the impru- 
dence which marked the early years of 
Monseigneur Gilles doth but increase as 
life advances. The duke^s suspicious, 
resentful temper is like unto a heap of 
combustible material, upon which his 
brother^s outbursts fall like sparks which 
would not kindle a fire, if an ever-ready 
enemy did not secretly fan the flame. 
The more the prince is loved and 
praised, the more renown he gains in 
the lists, the more the duke grows ill- 
disposed towards him. So much so, 
that a child^s innocent speeches are re- 
ported to blacken his fame. The little 
wife said one day she wished her hus- 
band was as puissant as the Duke of 
Brittany, and lo and behold, a report is 
spread that the prince doth conspire to 
supplant the duke. I pray you, who 
can be safe where this spirit prevails, 
and the most horrible calumnies are be- 
lieved by one brother of another ? I 
shall soon leave this Court God be 
praised that the young Fran9oise is in 
the hands of the Lady of Guincamp. 



It sorely grieves me to part with her; 
but Madame Catherine, my poor cousin, 
is dying, I fear, and hath sent for me. 
I have long ago abandoned aU thoughts 
or hopes of earthly bliss, and every day 
detaches me more from the world, 
which, as Friar Brackley used to say, 
has no one joy full and perfect ; for if a 
man be set at a board with delicate 
meats and drinks, and he sees a caldron 
boiling before him with pitch' and brim- 
stone, in the which he should be thrown 
as soon as he had dined, should he joy 
much in his delicious meats ? 

"I have but one passionate desire, 
which is to see those I affection on the 
path to heaven. Scandals increase 
every day; dreadful crimes are com- 
mitted. Indifferency to religion pre- 
vsdls, and talk is ministered concerning 
the Church by strangers from other 
lands — ^I thank God not by mine own 
people — ^which makes the blood run 
cold. Ah, methinks those that love 
God in these bad days should do pen- 
ance, and afflict their bodies and souls 
to obtain mercy for others. I have a 
strange call sounding in mine ears, yea, 
knocking at the door of my heart some- 
times ; and God knoweth where it shall 
lead thy poor loving friend, for whom 
cease not to pray." 

I have not heard from Jeanne for 
many months, but through some other 
persons mournful tidings from Brittany 
have reached this Court Alas, Mon- 
seigneur Gilles has been thrown into *■' 
prison. His enemies have so far com- 
passed his ruin, and the duke^s heart 
appears hopelessly closed against him. 
In vaiQ did the conn^table entreat the 
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King of France to use his good offices, 
as the uncle and sovereign lord of these 
princes. Albeit the Queen will not 
allow it, he hath, I ween, acted with 
treachery in this matter, and deceived 
Arthur de Richemont Then, as a last 
resource, this good man, with Monsei- 
gncur Pierre and his wife, forced the 
duke by their great urgency to grant 
an audience to his brother in the pres- 
ence of all their kindred. The aged 
warrior fell on his knees before his 
stubborn nephew, bowing down his 
gray hairs to this humiliation for the 
love he bore to his sister^s yoimgest 
bom^ the fiiir son she loved so well. 
In vain did Fran9oise d'Amboise, with 
streaming eyes, embrace his knees and 
shed torrents of tears, which only 
seemed the more to anger him, whose 
jealousy waxed more bitter at every 
sign of affection for his young brother. 
His visage waxed more fierce as these 
pleadings became more urgent, and at 
last he broke forth in a violent fury, 
and insulted his victim with savage 
upbraidings and cruel taunts. The 
venom a lying tongue had daily dis- 
tilled into his soul now found vent in a 
malice which knew no bounds. The 
lips of a sovereign and a brother poured 
forth the hatred of the serpent coiled 
round his heart For a while (an eye- 
witness described the scene) Monsei- 
gneur Gillcs listened in silence on his 
knees, his gaze fixed on the ground. 
Then suddenly rising he exclaimed, 

" No more tears, I pray you ; no more 
prayers for me. Messire le Conn^table, 
and you all, my loving and noble kin- 
dred, bear witness that I appeal this 
day to the justice of my country. Let 



me be tried by the Estates of Brittanj^ 
Now . I return to custody, and God 
judge betwixt thee and me, Monaei- 
gneur Fran9ois, and deal with me on 
His Doomsday as mercilessly as yon 
now do, if in aught I have deserved 
this treatment at your hands." 

Then he was hurried back to prison, 
and the conn^table left Nantes broken- 
hearted. Dame Fran9oise, in season 
and out of season, plied the duke with 
remonstrances, ever calling to his mind 
his cruelty, and beseeching him, for his 
soul's sake, if for no other cause, to be 
pitiful to his brother. Then he grew 
weary of her reproaches, and banished 
her and her husband from the Ck>art; 
and she took the little Fran90]se to 
Guincamp; and one who has been at 
that place has seen them often in the 
church. Monseigneur Gilles is soon to 
be tried by the Estates of Brittany, as 
he desired. O, God send they acquit 
him I I asked the same traveller if he 
had heard aught of Jeanne. He said 
Madame de Dinant was dead, and Ma- 
demoiselle de Kcrsabiec had disap- 
peared the day of her funeral, after 
long prayer in the chapel, and naught 
since hath been seen of her. 
'^ The war with France is like to break 
out again, though the Queen hath la- 
bored hard to prevent it. But the king 
her uncle is resolved, 'tis said, to re- 
conquer Normandy, and the people 
here accuse the Queen, because she is 
French, of desiring ill success to our 
arms, which is a most false caliminy. 
The friends of the Duke of York spread 
these reports, and because the Duko of 
Somerset is r^ent of France, foretell 
aU manner of calamities to the realm. 
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Tbe Queen hath procured that the | 
Duke of York should be charged with 
tke goveniment of Ireland. **Now," 
her grace says, " we are rid, for a time 
at least, of this plotter.'' 

Bnt some reckon this to 1)e a ycry 
dangerous policy ; for thus this prince 
has (^portunitics to strengthen himself 
m one part of his majesty's dominions ; 
lad my Lord of Salisbury, and his son 
Locd Warwick, take care his interests 
flhall not suffer at home. Albeit they 
dare not attack the Queen directly, 
notliing can exceed their animosity 
against the Duke of Suffolk; and I 
hear talk even amongst such as come 
to the Court touching the King's inca- 
padty for goyemment, and that he is 
fitter for a cloister than a crown ; and 
I has in a manner deposed himself by 
kaying the affairs of the kingdom in 
the hands of a woman, who uscth his 
name to conceal her usurpation, for 
that, according to the laws of this coun- 
try, a queen consort hath no power, 
but title only. Though her majesty 
hath a firmer hand wherewith to steer 
tile helm of the State than any other 
person of her sex and her years in Eu- 
n^, she is nevertheless only nineteen, 
and her advisers, I fear, not often dis- 
creet, and more concerned to advance 
tiieir fortunes than her interests. On9e 
I told her the speeches I heard touch- 
ing her ambitious designs in entertain- 
ing the King with everything except 
tiie afSiirs of the State and the cares of 
government. She rested her face on 
ber hands, leaning her elbows on a 
tabic, and fixing her piercing eyes on 
mine, as if to divine my secret thoughts. 
** Say they so ? " she asked, with some 



bitterness of tone. " O, I admire how 
fools babble of what angels would 
scarcely dare to speak of." 

*' Forgive me, madame," I said, in a 
faltering voice. 

" Peace, peace, good Meg," she cried, 
half impatient, and yet kindly; *'I 
meant not to rei)rove thy well-meant 
garrulity. I know thou lovest the King 
and me, and therefore I will tell thee 
that this vulgar blame condenms in me 
what it cannot — and God send it may 
never — comprehend. There are secret 
wires in stage-plays which spectators 
discern not, and in the conduct of men 
8i)rings of action which none but the 
actors themselves can fathom." 

"Will your majesty play at cards 
thj^ evening with the King ? " I asked ; 
for it is my business to set the talkie for 
prime ; and I wished to break off a 
dangerous discourse, in which I had 
almost angered the Queen, I thought 

She turned round with a fierceness 
which amazed me. Her lip quivered. 

" You are too l>old — or else stupid," 
she added ; and verily I looked l^ewil- 
dercd. Then she seized my ann, and 
said in a hurried manner, "^now you 
not when and where cartls were in- 
vented ? " 

" No, madame, no," I answered with 
unfeigned suri)rise, her behavior was 
so strange. 

"O, then, go and set the table for 
prime," she said, with a half-relieved, 
half-dejected countenance. 
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CmVPTER XVI. 

A KING^S FBOFHECT. 

As I was one day with some other 
persons of the Quecn^s household in tlie 
ante-chamber which leadeth to our 
apartments, we listened to the speeches 
of various persons as they went ia and 
come out Lord Shrewsbury's yisage 
was most sad, I thought, and he looked 
older by a great deal than when I had 
last seen him at court This earPs 
affection for the Queen hath never al- 
tered ; and in it is united a meet rever- 
ence for his sovereign and a paternal 
tenderness for one so young and lovely. 
'Tis pretty to see him study her likings 
and minister to her delights, in all hon- 
orable and pleasant ways ; and she with 
a winsome respect, regard his aged 
years with a cherishing affection. He 
is more pleased than any man alive in 
this country with her mtgesty's wit and 
learning, and he loveth to speak French 
with her, wherein he thinks he excels ; 
but her grace sometimes cannot refrain 
from smiling at the mistakes of the 
good lord, and says she talketh in Eng- 
lish with less faults than he in French, 
which he disallows, and thereupon they 
have friendly disputes. Not further 
than yesterday, her majesty had writ a 
letter for the recommendation of one 
dame in the Convent of Barking 
to be prioress, and used these words 
therein: "Wherefore we desire and 
pray you that in accomplissement of 
my lord's request and ours in this par- 
tie, ye will have the said dame in your 
next election right tenderly recom- 
mended, and choose her to be your pri- 



oress and governor, by consideration of 
her many virtues, religious govemance, 
an'd good fame that she is renomed o£" 
So when my Lord Shrewsbury, for 
whose contentment this letter was writ 
— ^for that dame was a kinswoman of 
his — ^read these sentences, he grimly 
smiled, and said, " Madame, I misdoubt 
if aceompli$8ement and renomed should 
be English words." Upon which her 
majesty laughed, and answered they 
should be English if she pleased ; '^ for," 
quoth she, " if a man speaketh amiss, 
^tis the custom to say he doth clip the 
King's English. By that same token, I 
may do what I please with my lord's 
possessions; for what is his is mine.** 
One only quarrel the Queen has had in 
these four years with Lord Shrewsbury. 
This was touching Joan of Arc, which 
he holds to have been a witch ; and the 
Queen conceives she was a saint. 

When he returned from the presence- 
chamber on the mom I speak of. Lady 
Elizabeth de Say met him with these 
words : 

" 3Iy lord, it is bruited that the Duke 
of Suffolk is in the Tower. I pray you 
what is laid to his charge ? " 

" Madame " the old lord replied, " his 
father and three of his brethren have 
been slain in France. lie has himself 
served in the wars thirty-and-four years. 
He has been of the Order of the Garter 
thirty years, and a councillor of the 
King fifteen years, and has once been 
seventeen years in the wars without 
once returning home. I pray God his 
enemies may serve the King one-half as 
well as tliis strange traitor hath done." 

" Marry, my Lord Shrewsbury," cried 
that bird of evU omen Lady Isabel But- 
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ler, "he intended to wed his son John 
vitit litde Margaret Beaufort, and, after 
mmfhering the King, to declare her to 
be hdreas of the crown.'' 

^Morther the King I " I exclaimed, 
anaied. Upon which she rejoined, 
with one of her malicious smiles : 

'"Mark, I sud not the Queen:' 

If frowns could kill, then mcthinks 
the lady would thea have died, if I 
judge by the scowl which darkened 
my Lord Shrewsbury's countenance. 

"Madame," he cried, ^ you have to 
tbtnk God that you are a woman. No 
mm should haye gone unscathed after 
lie had uttered that speech in my hear- 



Hie lady turned away, feigning not 
to hear; and then talk was ministered 
CQDceming the bad news firom France ; 
ud some persons said that the Duke 
of Somerset was losing all which the 
Dnkes of Bedford and of York had 
. pwaerred ; and one Thomas Crawford, 
^ Queen's herbman, reported that 
tidbgs had arrived from Portsmouth, 
vhere there had been yery mischievous 
^and the Bishop of Chichester, who 
^ gone there to pav the troops for 
^ French expedition, had been killed 
by the mob. And presently Ralph Os- 
b(mielnt>ught news that William Tayl- 
boya, the outlaw, had been discovered 
with armed men near the council- 
chamber, and at the instance of Lord 
Cromwell committed to the Tower. 
Mary Beaumont came afterwards to 
my chamber ; and when I said, ** Ah, 
Moll, these new haps will cause further 
grief to the Queen," she answered, " In 
truth, she hath enough of it and to 
qpare. I warrant thee, Meg, there arc 



not many women with so brave a heart / 
in their bosoms as this lady. I have 
heard hero and therp a word fall from 
her lips which bctokcneth sore inward 
disturbance. Sometimes when she is at 
Windsor she cometh to see Dame Alice 
Botler, my kinswoman, which was the 
King's governess, and now lives in a 
house in the Park. She questions her 
touching his majesty's childhood, and 
likes to hear her relate how ho looked 
and behaved when she had him in her 
charge. Once when I was there she 
exclaimed, * Ah me, Mistress Alice, I 
love this Windsor, because my liege 
lord and dear husband was bom here.' 
Dame Alice replied : * Well, his mother, 
Queen Katherine, shed many tears be- 
cause of that birth at Windsor. * And 
why so, I pray you ? ' the Queen asked 
in great amazement. Then Dame Alice 
related that when the late King de- 
parted for France, after the death of 
the Duke of Clarence at Beaugy, he 
charged her with many urgent enforce- 
ments not to lie in at Windsor, for that 
if he had a son bom at that place he 
should be misfortunate all the days of 
his life. The Queen (she said) smiled, 
and would have it that to be bora at 
the birthplace of Edward the Third 
must needs prove a good omen for an 
English prince, and Windsor the most 
comfortable palace for her to bo de- 
livered in. But the King would in no- 
ways alter his thinking, and left her 
with this strenuous injunction. ^And 
durst she disobey it ? ' the Queen asked. 
Dame Alice replied, ' She was wont to 
say the King was too superstitious, and 
she should lie in where she pleased, and 
no evil should come of it to her child 
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or herself. She had a playful and dar- 
ing spirit in those her young years, and 
would not be ruled even by her lord. At 
the last she resolved to remove to Sheen, 
but was taken ill before her departure; 
and so my lord the King was bom at 
Windsor. I remember the bright smile 
on her pale fair face when she held him 
in her arms, who was the most beauti- 
ful infant that could be seen, and the 
glee with which she said, " Nothing in 
this babe, methinks, doth betoken that 
misfortune should be his lot." Yet when 
some time afterwards Lord Fitzhugh 
related to her how, when the King 
heard at Meaux of his son's birth, he 
had eagerly inquired where the child 
was bom, and being told at Windsor, 
' had exclaimed, 

, * I, Heniy, born at Monmouth, 

ShaU small time reign and mmch get : 
But Henry of Windsor shall long reign and 
loseaU; 

Bnt as God will, so be it.* 

The poor Queen shed some tears ; and 
as years went on and disasters occurred, 
she thought more and more of those 
words, and sorrowed very much for her 
youthful stubbornness, and humbly con- 
fessed her fault when she was dying, 
and begged the King her lord to for- 
give her." 

" What said my lord ? " 

" He bade her be of good comfort, 
for that misfortunes are no evils to a 
Christian soul ; and if he should lose all 
on earth, he should hope to get the 
more in heaven." 

" * That is like his majesty,' the Queen 
exclaimed. ^Goodness is never lack- 
ing in his grace ; and was he in child- 
hood grave and debonnaire f ' 

" * He had always a sweet gravity in 



his countenance,' my kins^ 
plied, * and I have not seer 
which could be compared t 
ness for towardness of dispos 
Joan Astley says that even 
fancy graciousness was notic( 
looks and actions. When 
through the streets of Lond 
on his mother^s lap, he salute 
pie, and conducted himself s 
sadness ; and those pretty ha; 
could not yet fe«d himself, ^ 
to wield a little sceptre. I 
day when the Earl of Warwi 
him to the peers in Parliamei 
of the lords presented him 
orb. He put one little bar 
and then the other, and seemc 
if it should be a thing to be 
or to play with.' 

" * Ah, Dame Alice,' the ( 
smiling, * you must needs ha 
great renown for a very wise 
person, since the King's c« 
pointed you to teach him co 
nurture. No doubt you 1 
early to say his prayers.' 

" * I promise your majesty 
could say his beads as soon a 
speak. And I Varrant y< 
when he was only eighteen 
age he would not travel oi 
day.' 

" * Nay, nay, Dame Alice, 
to be believed,' the Queen es 

" But my good kinswoman 
be gainsayed therein, and de- 
it was written in the Cliron 
don, 

" * It happened upon the 1 
vember,' quoth she, *wlien 
and his mother were cot 
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Wmdflor to London. At night, on the 
Saturday, tiiey lodged at Staines ; and 
on the morrow, when the King was ear- 
ned to his mother's car, he shrieked, 
and sprang, and cried in so lusty a fash- 
ion, the like of which had never been 
seen in him before, that they must needs 
carry him back to the inn ; and there he 
ibode all the day. But on the morrow, 
when he was borne to the car, he was 
^ad and merry of cheer.' 

"'Come, Dame Alice,' cried the 
Queen, 'I am a misbelicycr touching 
this early sanctity which showed itself 
by kicks and screams. And yet — O, I 
can well credit that the King had an 
eartier towardness to serve God than 
other children.' 

"Then she kissed Dame Boiler, who 
cried this was too great an honor for a 
poor woman. 

"*Nay,' the Queen said ; * surely you 
kissed the l^ing many times, and so his 
wife may weU kiss you.' 

" * I must confess,' Dame Botler re- 
plied, 'that sometimes the sweet King's 
h'ttle arms were thrown about my neck, 
and then I could not forbear to kiss his 
&ir cheek. God defend his grace, and 
joo, madame, also ! ' 

"The Queen said to me afterward 
that she liked to converse with Dame 
Alice, for she reminded her of her own 
good nurse, Th^ophanie. And then she 
harped on the words of ihe late King 
todching Henry^^m at Windsor, and 
let drop somewhat which showed me 
die hath fears which others Uttle wot 
o£J and so judge her wrongfully. Yea, 
Meg, as I said before, this Queen our 
Borereign lady hath as brave a heart as 
any woman alive." 



I was not often with the Queen be- 
twixt the time of the Duke of Suffolk's 
arrest and that of his departure from 
the Tower. But that day I stood by 
her side at a window in the palace at 
Westminster, and she said to me, with 
tears in her eyes, " Our most true and 
leal friend Suffolk is banished for five — 
years. This sentence the King hath 
signed to save the duke's life, and I 
pray God this merciful intent succeeds ; 
but I am of opinion that yielding an 
inch to save an eU in matters of justice 
on the one side and popular clamor on 
the other is an ill policy, as was shown 
forth when Pilate ordered the Lord 
Jesus to be scourged ; the end of which 
was what we all know." 

"'Tis reported," I replied, "that your 
majesty urged the King at the last to 
sign that order." 

The Queen did not answer for a mo- 
ment; then she fixed her eyes on me, 
and said, "Yea, I did so. God only 
knoweth the cause." 

As she uttered those words, a noise 
beneath the windows of rusliing foot- 
steps was heard, and we saw crowds 
of ruflSanly men hurrying towards the 
Tower, whence the Duke of Suffolk was 
to depart that morn. A rumor was 
spread shortly afterwards that his grace 
had been attacked and maltreated by 
the mob ; but this proved to be false : 
only his servants had been intercepted 
and beaten. He himself escaped to his 
estates in Suffolk, whence he was to 
embark at Ipswich, The Queen had a 
bad headache in the evening ; and as I 
was ministering to her, and chafing her 
brows with distiUed water, she broke 
forth in this wise : 
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N " Jesu, how will all this end ? Dis- 
content is at its height; the people 
starve. Their sufferings remind me of 
the famine in Naples some years ago. 



Then the pestilent teachers of Lollardry > ^help me I if Ijdisbnrthened not my soi 



lurk about, x>oisoning men^s minds, and 
teaching them to ascribe their sufferings 
to the sins of the clergy and the nobles. 
They provoke rebellion against the 
Church and the throne, and promise 
that the lands of the rich shall be di- 
vided amongst the poor. And there 
are none that I can see so good, or so 
wise, or so strong, that they can stem 
this torrent, which rises more and more, 
like the tide of the sea when it comes 
up. The cardinal is dead, Suffolk is 
banished, Shrewsbury is old and feeble. 
Waynfleet andBeckington are holy men, 
I trow; but as was said of the few 
loaves when thousands hungered, * what 
be they amongst so many ? ' " 

" God be thanked,'' I said, " that the 
King is wise and good." 

She pushed my hand away from her 
forehead in an impetuous manner, and, 
sitting in her bed with her fair white 
arms crossed on her bosom, and her 
hair falling disordered about her face, 
exclaimed : 

" The King I Do you too accuse mc 
of small esteem for him? I tell you 
there is not one alive that would rule a 
kingdom so beneficently as my lord if 
.... Ah, perhaps you are one of those 
who think that I desire to govern alone, 
— that I am pleased he should pray and 
study like a monk, so that I may throne 
it as an absolute sovereign ? Yes, I am 
blamed on every side ; enemies slander, 
and friends blindly advise. From 
France my kinsfolk send me letters 



which cause me to smile and weep i 
turn; they write so unwittingly c 
what happens here. One dnly in a 
the world knoweth what I suffer. Go 



in shrift, methinks my brain would giv 
way. Those Lollards teach the dam 
nable doctrine that none should confi« 
If the day should come when pent-up 
hearts are debarred this comfort, I 
promise you madness shall increase." 

A short time passed, and then again 
I was sent for by the Queen. She waa 
going abroad, and commanded me to 
accompany her. Her visage was pale, 
save one crimson spot on each cheek. 
She laid her cold hand on mine, and 
said, 

N " Suffolk is dead — murthered I I go 
to condole with the duchess. Would 
I could carry to her the head of Exe- 
ter I That should be her best com- 
fort." 

" The head of the Lord Admiral I ' 
I exclaimed, affrighted. " Good God 
what hath he done ? " 

"Done!" the Queen bitterly r 
peated. " This is what he hath don 
He, the servant of the King, the mini 
ter of the Crown, gave vessels to tt 
false lords, poor Suffolk's adversarie 
They sent miscreants on board tt 
Nicholas to pursue him on the sea 
They bore down on his ship, snatche 
him from it, aud hailed him on one c 
theirs, with the mocking cry, *We 
come, traitor ! " and the worse mockei 
of a feigned trial. Then they lowerc 
him into a boat, and with an old rusi 
sword cut off his noble head. I U 
thee, if I was his wife, I would die, < 
have their blood ; and being his Quee 
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libo owed him aU and loyed him well, 
Icin only mourn for him with hot use- 
In tears, which shame impotent roy- 
J^ attf ! Heayens, to be so used I To sec 
ik Sjng raise to heaven his meek eyes 
fith an anguish which words cannot 
eq)re8B! And this x>oor soul I am 
alxmt to see submerged in bottomless 
grieC What can I say to her? " 

''0 madame, tell her to pray, to be 
pitient in lier sorrow, to hope in Qod I " 
I cried. 

"You might as lief bid the angry 
vmd preach to the raging sea, as bid 
me exhort to patience the wife of the 
mrthered Suffolk. If the King sees 
iff, then true comfort, heavenly wis- 
dom, sweet hope, not of this earth, may 
perchance pass from his soul into hers. 
In his presence furious passions sub- 
ade. I have seen this, yea, felt it at 
times." 

Then we reached the house of the 
^hess, and the Queen went into her 
<^ber. When she came out again, 
^*r eyes were red with weeping. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THE UAmS OF HOKOB AGAIN. 

I REHESfBEB that ODC day at Sheen, 
being sad because no tidings reached 
me from Jeanne, and only uncertain re- 
ports of Monseigneur Qilles^s length- 
ened imprisonment and the ill usage 
he endured, I went into the garden and 
lat there on the grass in the shade with 
wmc of the Quecn^s maids. At first 



the merriment of these damsels sounded 
harshly in my ill-disposed ears, so I 
leant my head against a tree and feigned 
to be asleep. Whilst they were gayly 
devising, my thoughts were far away, 
picturing to myself a dungeon in France 
and a fair comely face grown wan 
with long captivity. Yet I noted their 
speeches, which, from the well-known 
sound of each one's voice, I easily dis- 
tinguished. Albeit in no cheerful mood, 
their joylity little by little infected me 
with mirth. The buzzing tongues, light 
prattle, and gleesome bursts of laughter 
matched the music of the birds in that 
pretty grove. Partly fit)m a natural 
heavy humor, and a pensive melancholy 
which early sorrows have engendered, 
I am not prone to merriment ; but when 
others are gay around me, it lightens 
my heart ; and this contagion is whole- 
some, for over-gravity breeds morose- 
ness, and ill becomes youth. 

Since I began to write, four years - 
ago, many changes have come to pass 
in this young circle. One hath died, 
some have married, and new damsels 
fill their places. Ten little maidens of 
noble families, not yet twelve years of 
age, have also been taken into the 
Queen's household for nurture and in- 
struction; but they do not company 
with the maids of honor. Only the 
Lady Margaret Beaufort, because the 
Queen shows her especial favor, is often 
to be seen in her majesty's private 
chambers. I thought that time, when 
wo were sitting imder the lime-tree at 
Sheen, that some of those to whose dis- 
course I then lent a lazy ear would 
perchance one day play a part on life's 
stage ; that the dawning loveliness of 
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one would expand into beauty, en- 
tangling many in its meshes; the 
sprouting wit of another set the world 
gaping with wonder; a third leave be- 
hind her at her death an admirable 
odor of sanctity ; a fourth become per- 
haps an outcast or a heretic — ^which 
God defend I Life in its outset resem- 
bles a roll of parchment, which little 
by little unfolds its pages ; and, to turn 
a grave thought into a merry one, I 
will relate what the Duchess of Bed- 
ford said to Lord Bonville when he 
boasted he was made of the stuff which 
heroes are fashioned of: " O, good my 
lord," her grace replied, " let us see one 
ell of that stuff, I pray you, that we 
may judge of the rest." 

Then little Margaret Beaufort's voice 
first struck on mine ear. I heard her 
say, " What flower love you best, Mrs. 
Katherine Strange?" (This was one 
of the new maids of honor.) 

" The rose," that damsel replied. 

" And you, Isminia Scales ? " 

"Why, Peg, methinks I like the 
sweet-william most." 

Then some one near me whispered 
to another, " 'Tis pity there is no blos- 
bom called the sweet-henry." A laugh 
ensued ; for it was well known this lady 
was like to wed Henry Bouchier, Lord 
Essex^s second son, and was not a little 
fond of him. 

Then in an aggrieved voice Mistress 
Isminia said, " Methinks persons which 
live in glass houses should not throw 
stones." 

" Peradventure," said another, " Mis- 
tress Katherine thinketh the rose which 
she prefers if called by any other name 
would smell as sweet, and that an ill- 



sounding name is no disadvan 
comely gentleman." 

Then all laughed; for it t 
bruited at court that Mistress K 
had tormented the Queen to ^ 
her a letter to 'Mr. Nicholas 
her father, to press him fortl 
consent to the fulfilment of 
tract with Robert Bugdon ; an< 
this to be true, for I had copie 
self; and methought her maj( 
very peremptory with that ge: 
for she charged him, desired 
him, and on God's behalf exho 
required him, to incline to the 
plishment of that marriage 
delay or impediment. 

Pretty Mistress Katherine 
very red, and said one name 
good as another, but for her ; 
would as lief not marry a mai 
Bouchier, for in French thai 
butcher. 

Johanna Dacre then said t 
liked no fiower so well as a pa: 

"You should call it *heai 
Joan," cried Gwendoline Talb 
Lisle's daughter ; " 'tis a more < 
able name." 

"Nay, I see not that," qu 
hanna. 

" O yes," rejoined the other, 
French a pansy is a pens6e, a 
means thought ; and thought, mc 
is troublesome, and often robs 
their rest." 

"Come!" exclaimed some 
Mary Beaumont, I think, — " th 
lady there which is a great 
and yet is not robbed of her si* 

" Who said that ? " I asked, 
mine eyes. They all laughed, a 
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I should guess; but I would not — ^I 
was too sleepy. 80 after a pause one 
aid, 

" O, Maud Everingham ! I ween you 
htre had a letter this morn from Isaljcl 
Woodville;' 

" I pray you call her Elisabeth," said 
another. 

** Nay, call her Bessy," little Marga- 
ret Beaufort cried. " Pretty winsome 
Beasy ! but, mesdames, as the Queen 
Mys when she speaks to you, I am 
greatly displeased that none of you haye 
chosen her majesty^s flower and mine — 
the white and pink daisy ; is it not a 
Tery fair one ? " 

" We all wear the daisy in our hearts," 
Lady Gwendoline Talbot said. " But 
now, Maud," she added, " prithee let 
us hear Bell or Bessy^s letter. 'Tis a 
pity she was not called Jacquetta, like 
her mother; but when this was pro- 
posed, her grace exclaimed, * Forsooth, 
no ! These English would call her 
Jacket, which would be an unseemly 
name.' " 

" Now, now, let Maud read," cried 
several Toices; but Maud refused to 
read or show the letter, to the no small 
Tcxation of those damsels; for me- 
thinks such as live at coiu't have a 
greater craving for any kind of news or 
t^poTts touching the concerns of others 
than any other persons in the world. 
Howsoever, when they had dispersed, 
which happened soon, and they found 
Maud was resolved not to yield to their 
entreaties, she took the missive from 
her bosom and gave it into my hands, 
desiring my counsel thereon. As it 
scemeth to me a notable thing that two 
personages of great merit and nobility 



should address a young lady touching 
the suit of a private gentleman, I tran- 
scribe Mistress "Woodville's epistle. 

"Well-beloved 3Iaud, — I thank 
you for your gentle letter, full tenderly 
written to me some time ago; and I 
doubt not you marvel that I have so 
long delayed to reply thereunto. I cry 
you mercy, sweet Maud, for this my 
slothful behavior. Verily, I am a more 
hearty lover than a ready writer, and I 
have had to pen two letters this week ; 
and to whom you would never guess — 
no, not if you exercised your wit from 
this time to doomsday. What think 
you, mistress ? Should it not be a won- 
derful thing if the Duke of York and 
the great yoimg Earl of Warwick should 
demean themselves to write with their 
own hands to simple Elisabeth Wood- 
ville, though indeed she hiith a very 
noble princess for her mother I But 
methinks they might have employed 
their pens to a -better purpose than to 
try to persuade a poor maiden to wed a 
landless knight, albeit a very excellent 
gentleman — I mean that long-patient, 
silent wooer you wot of. Sir Hugh John, 
who never could find courage to speak 
for himself. And so notliing will serve 
this humble man but that the Duke of 
York, forsooth, must turn suitor in his 
behalf; for, saitli his grace, * he is cred- 
ibly informed that his well-beloved 
knight Sir Hugh John, for tlie great 
womanhood and gentleness approved 
in my person, hath wholly given unto 
me his heart Howbeit, he adds, my 
disposition towards him is yet unknown. 
But he doth heartily pray mc to be well 
willed to the performing of this hi*? 
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desire, and I sliall therein doiiim pleas- 
ure: and further, also, he doubts not 
my great weal and worship in time to 
come.' Great weal, in sooth, it should 
prove to live in Wales and be a poor 
man^s wife ! I had as lief be a nun. 
Howsoever, the duke adds, that if I ful- 
fil bis intent in this matter, he will be 
to him and me such lord as shall be to 
both our great advantage. This caused 
me to reflect a little, for to precipitate 
in these matters showeth little pru- 
dence. John Gray also desires to do 
me worship in the way of marriage, and 
would be the best husband of the twain. 
But I would not suddenly deny the 
dukc^s wishing, and so wrote a humble 
letter to say the knight could come to 
Grafton, and I would civilly entertain 
him ; which I did, to John Gray's no 
small discontent, who hath heard of it. 
But when Sir Ilugh pressed his suit 
too warmly, I dismissed him with an 
obliging answer, neither wholly deny- 
ing or allowing of his suit ; which is 
what her grace my mother advised me. 
But yesterday I received a letter from 
the Earl of Warwick which I copy en- 
tire, that you may judge if I have need 
of good counsel, when I am so pressed 
by two such mighty advocates. 

" * Worshipful and well-beloved, — I 
greet you well. And forasmuch my 
right well-beloved Sir Hugh John, 
which now late was with you unto his 
full great joy, and had great cheer, as 
he saith (mcthinks the gentleman was 
easily contented), whereof I thank you, 
hath informed me now that he hath 
unto your person, as well as for the 
great seriousness and wisdom that he 
hath found and proved in you at that 



time, as for your great and praised 
beauty and womanly demeaning, he de- 
sireth with all haste to do you worship 
by the way of marriage, before any 
other creature living, as he saith. I^ 
considering his said desire and the great 
worship that he had, which was made 
knight at Jerusalem, and after liis com- 
ing home, for the great wisdom and 
manhood that he was renowned of, was 
made Knight Marshal of France, and 
after of England, with other liis great 
virtues and deserts, and also the good 
and notable service that he hath done 
and daily doth to me, write unto yon 
at this time and pray you affectuously 
that you will the rather at this my re- 
quest and prayer condescend to this his 
lawfiol and honest desire, wherein you. 
shall provide notably for yourself unto 
your weal and worship in time to come, 
and cause me to show you such good 
patronage as you by reason of it shall 
hold you content and pleased, with the 
grace of God, which everlastingly 
have you in bliss, protection, and gov- 
ernance. 

" * Written by the Kabl or Wabwick.' 

"Now, well-beloved Maud, herein 
lieth my perplexity. Patronage is good, 
but lands are better. The good lord- 
ship of these two great peers is not 
lightly to be thought of; but what if, 
gaining their favor, I should lose the 
good opinion of her majesty ? Sir Hugh 
John is a sightly person and a valiant 
soldier; butmethinks the Duchess of 
Bedford's daughter should not be con- 
tent to be called Lady John, and her 
fortunes to depend on a less perscm than 
the King. If I marry John Gray, then 
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I wed the heir of the wealthy Lord Fer- 
rers of Groby ; and if yon and Marga^ 
let de Roos will be my good friends in 
this matter, and speak to the Queen, so 
that she shall discern that out of loy- 
alty to her mi^jesty I have refused the 
IXike of York's and Lord Warwick's 
suitor, then she will, I doubt not, bestow 
on me an equal dowry to that which 
i Aelurth grated to taninia Scales and 
I loan Dacre, that is, 2001, ; and then the 
.1 Lord Ferrers shall be satisfied, for her 
gnce my mother will give me the por- 
tkm she hath promised, which you 
blow ; and if so, I shall be well con- 
tent to marry John Gray : in good hour 
Iwit I beseech God send you good 
health and greater joy in one year than 
pa have had in seven. 

" Your loving true friend, 
" " Elisabeth Woodvillb. 

** WrMtm at Graftox Cabtls, 
Tmday, lithqf July 1419.** 

"What think you?'^ said Maud 
^Teringham, when I returned to her 
^ letter. 

1 smiled, and answered : " What I 
Uiink is, that Mistress Elisabeth hath 
^^ most innocent countenance and the 
t^Tofonndest cunning of any maiden of 
*^ years alive." 

''Some are of opinion,'^ Maud an- 
^^rwed, " that she is simple." 

"Well," I replied, "there is maybe 
^ome umplicity in the plain unvarnished 
Avowal this letter doth contain. Even 
^ a friend some would have feigned to 
^ more generous, and less careful of 
tlieir own weal." 

"She is the most gentle person on 
t)ie earth and of so sweet a disposition 
tliat one must needs like her," Maude 



replied. " It is not to Ixi credited how 
many gentlemen are in love with Bessy, 
though she is bo silent and reserved 
that none can affirm she favors their 
suit And for all that she has little or 
no tocher, few damsels have had so 
many oflfers of marriage." 

" It is a noticeable thing," I answered, 
" that these silent women, if they have 
beauty and prudence, are the most apt 
to inspire love. As they show no 
marked preference for any one, all 
which admire them are like each to sup- 
pose he is most favored. And if the lady 
only once smiles, or lifts up her down- 
cast eyes, or accepts a trifling service at 
his hands, my lord or master is straight- 
way enraptured, and ready to fall at 
her feet. Then a sweet blush and a 
* Nay, nay, I pray your lordship,' or * I 
beseech you, sir, forbear,' checks the 
presumptuous lover, and dismisses him 
for that time without more ado, but 
not quite in despair. O, I have 
watched these pretty tricks; and al- 
beit two-thirds of the men in the 
world — yea, more perhaps — ^arc justly 
served when women make fools of 
them, it mislikes me to see a good and 
brave gentleman like Sir Ilugh John 
caught in these smooth traps." 

"Nay," cried Maud, "you are too 
severe." 

" You are too good," I said. " There 
is none, be they so full of defects as an 
Qgg is of meat, but you defend them. 
If the devil had need of an advo- 
cate — ^" 

"Nay," she interrupted, with a 
pained countenance, " say not so, dear 
Meg. But methinks our Lord God 
used not bitter words even to the devil, 
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but only drove him away witli words 
of holy writ. But prithee, sweet lady, 
wilt thou move the Queen to do that 
good to Elisabeth ? " 

" For thy sake, Maud, and none oth- 
er," I replied. "But I would it had 
been thee, not she, that was to be mar- 
ried." 

"Married!" she exclaimed. "FU 
warrant thee I shall be more nobly 
wedded than poor Bessy." 

" How so ? " I a^ked, surprised. 

"No meaner bridegroom than the 
King of kings can content my ambi- 
tion," she said. And I then saw her 
intent was to be a nun. Well, the more 
I know and hear of courts, and the ups 
and downs and diro haps of this toil- 
some world, the greater groweth in me 
an esteem of the life religious persons 
lead, albeit I never found in myself any 
calling thereunto. 

The Queen was well pleased to give 
Mistress Woodville a portion ; for she 
said John Gray was a leal gentleman of 
good renown, and his father a devoted 
friend of the late king. 



CHAPTER XVHL 
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A CHANGE hath come over the Elng. 
He shows more concern about the Duke 
of Suffolk's murther than he hath yet 
evinced at tho ill-usage of his friends. 
The spark of fire in his nature which 
tho Queen hath long labored to kindle 
is at last elicited. The spirit of his 



father awakes. Now that tidings hi 
reached London that one Jack Cadi 
mean fellow which calls himself M 
timer, hath raised the mob in Kent 
instigated, many surmise, by the Dt 
of York, — and is marching towards i 
city, for the first time the King is rou£ 
to action, and takes the lead in his o' 
council With absolute and royal d 
dain he rejects the insolent petitions 
Master Amendall, this common fello 
and new reformer of grievances; a: 
nothing will serve his m^esty but 
command himself his forces agaii 
these turbulent aggressors. Methin 
this is* the most glad hour the Que 
hath yet known. If I should live to 
a hundred years old, I could not for| 
her looks. She watches with an inc 
pressible delight the King^s actions, a: 
seems to revive in the new light of 1 
countenance. When she saw him p 
on his armor, convene his officers, tt 
address them in words which caus 
them to start with a glad surprise, 
if the victor of Agincourt had ris 
from the dead to lead them, shew 
well-nigh beside herself with joy. 

" See," she whispered to me, — " c 
the new fire in my lord's eye. Ang 
like as ever is his beauteous face ; b 
now 'tis the avenging archangel, t 
commissioner of the high God, we I 
hold in him. At the last men will p 
ceive the nobility of lite wonderful sa 
in which courage equals virtue, and 
passionate love of God marshals i 
other merits befitting a king and 
hero." 

I saw her ride forth from the pala 
this mom by the side of her lord, a 
parelled in warlike guise, which becac 
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ha well; the steed which carried her 
ODTettiDg proudly, as if glorying in his 
barthen. Her £eu» beamed with a radiant 
besaty. Thns the queen of Amazons 
ihoald have looked, or the pictured 
goddess of war leading captive kings 
in her train. Her chest seemed to ex- 
pand, and her slight form to dilate, 
with the chivalrous spirit which fired 
her dark eye. The smile with which 
die greeted the old Lord Shrewsbury 
when he came to her side was bright 
eaoogh to illuminate the world with 
its Bhine. Ever and anon I saw her 
ctfdng quick glances at the King, 
whose cheek was flushed with warlike 
ardor, and his eye sparkling with an 
unwonted vivacity. 

Some hours' suspense have elapsed. 
I went into the Abbey to pray at St. 
Edward's tomb; for in prayer alone 
could I find strength to endure this 
Waiting for news. 

A messenger hath come. Joy, O, joy 
greater than can be thought of I The 
▼ery sight of the royal troops, and the 
leport of his majesty's presence, hath 
dissolved the rebel bands like snow 
i&elts in the sunshine. They have dis- 
persed in disorder, and Jack Cade him- 
self hath fled, 'tis reported, to the 
thickets behind Seven Oaks. An easy 
▼ictory is at hand. A council, hastily 
gathered together on the field, is taking 
iQeasures for the pursuit and the final 
^>iit of these miscreants by the King, 

^ho shall firmly settle his glorious rule. 

^, my Queen, this joyful hour hath 

<^mel What a glad return shall be 

tliine! 

The night hath come. Its dark veU 

^ qnead over the sky ; and how deep 



a shade of gloom hath fallen on my 
heart! O Godl O GodI too weU I 
foresee the mournful hap. O God 1 to 
look on that facc^ so glad this mom, 
and see it as it will be this night when 
she arrives ! Henry Bouchier hath rid- 
den from the field. I met him on the 
stairs. "Is the King defeated?" I 
cried, trembling. " Xo, not defeated," 
quoth he in a surly tone; "I had as 
lief it was so." " Heavens ! what mean 
you?" I exclaimed. "This," he re- 
plied; "that when victory was secure 
if he advanced, and his name acting 
with more power than the report of » 
twenty thousand men, and every heart 
beating with joy and triumph that he 
should prove a King at last, lo, a report 
goes forth — God forgive me ! I cojild 
swear, and curse, and grind my teeth 
at the thought of it ; and would it were 
only a thought, not a miserable deed ! 
— I say, the report goes forth that the 
King hath resigned the command to 
Sir Humphrey Staflbrd, and forthwith 
returns to London with the Queen. I 
warrant you, oaths and curses did then 
abound ; for like a dismal cloud on a 
fair sky, tliis sinister news dulled ar- 
dor, checked loyalty, spread confusion 
amongst the troops; and when those 
scattered tinkers hear of it, God know- 
eth how their courage shall revive I" 
" Alas for the Queen ! " I cried ; " I am 
much sorry for her." " The Queen I " 
he exclaimed. " Wliy, nothing would 
serve the Queen but to bring back the 
King in this base manner. He would 
fain have advanced, ^tis thought. He 
had declared he should not rest or sleep 
tUl the last rebel had surrendered. She 
too was urging — so I was told — a hot 
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pursuit, and with kindling eye and elo- 
quent words urging the lords not to 
delay one instant, when a panic seized 
her most strange and sudden. The 
color at once forsook her cheeks, her 
lips quivered, a quaking anguish shook 
her limbs; she frantically prayed the 
King to leave the army, and would 
listen to no arguments, but held his 
arm, and, with large tears streaming 
from her eyes, besought him to return 
with her to London. And when Lord 
Shrewsbury and others tried to speak 
to h^, she would not heed, but dragged 
the "PTing aside; and soon I received 
orders to ride to Westminster to an- 
nounce their coming back. Heavens I 
what a poor feeble reed is courage in a 
woman! I deemed this Queen had 
been as brave as any man in Christen- 
dom ; and now, by her cowardly fears, 
she hath ruined the King; for I tell 
you. Dame Margaret, the desertion of 
his troops this day shall never be for- 
got. This hath been an evil hap for 
the House of Lancaster!'' He went 
sorrowfully away ; and I am waiting in 

the Queen's chamber. 

(Moberlth, 

O, what a return was that on the 25th 
of September ! I dared not lift mine 
eyes to the Queen's visage when she en- 
tered. " Shut the door," she said ; and 
when we were alone fell into mine arms 
and hid her face in my bosom. The 
King was for some days reported to be 
ill, and few went into his chamber. 
News came soon that the rebels had 
rallied, caught the royal troops in an 
ambush, slain Sir Humphrey Stafford 
and his brother, and encamped on 
Blackheath. His Grace of Canterbury 



and my Lord Buckingham went t 
parley with them, but that felse varh 
the pretended Sir John Mortimer woul 
not treat with any, forsooth, but tl 
King in person, and, like a stagc-playe 
strutted about as a king his self in gi 
armor. Seditious cries were heard : 
London, " Long live Mortimer ! Lor 
live the Duke of York ! " The rebe 
marched on towards Westminster, an 
their maj^ties, with the court, fled 1 
Kenilworth Castle, where I write tin 

Last evening the Queen said to m 
'^ Ah, then. Master Bouchier is of opi] 
ion that womanly fears moved me 1 
carry back the king to London frt>] 
the army. If so, he should do well 1 
despise me, although I am a qnec 
and his sovereign. And thou, Mq 
dost thou think the same ? " 

" Madame," I repUed, " I think tb 
was the bravest action that your m; 
jesty shall ever have, I pray God, 1 
perform." 

"Yea," she said in a low voice 
" and thou mayest say the like of n 
flying with my lord to this place whe 
Cade approached London. The da 
may come when an easier sort of cou; 
age will be witnessed in Margaret c 
Anjou. Hast heard that vile imposto 
the pretended knight, smote with h 
staff on London stone, and cried, *■ No^ 
is Mortimer lord of London ? ' > Yorl 
the ungrateful duke, the false Plcmli 
genet, is the spring of this vile rabble 
rising. Horrors are enacted in Loi 
don — ^murthers, robberies, and fightin 
day and night in the streets. But tl 
burgesses are well nigh weary of thes 
reformers. A general pardon will soo 
be proclaimed by the advice of Wayi 
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fleet ; but I will soon have some excep- 
tions made to it. There is one John 
X'ayn in prison, the servant of one Sir 
JTohn FalstoL^ an obstinate knave, who 
^will not impeach his master of treason ; 
l>at I know that knight is a traitor, 
and I will have his head." 

This is the first time I had heard 
the like words from my mistresses lips, 
and they fell on mine ear with a grat- 
ing, ominous sound. 

"Yes," she repeated, "he is a par- 
tisan of York, and he ill-used my coun- 
tryman, Champch^vrier. I tell yon I 
'will have his head." 

I heard a sigh, and turning round, 
saw the door of the king's chamber 
open. The Queen took me by the 
liand, and said : 

'^Come and see his mi^esty. He 
iised to like thy playing on the git- 
tem ; ^ and she led me in. 

When I saw his fistce, a sort of awe 
stole over me. It was so still, so calm, 
like a waveless sea. His eyes were 
nused to heaven, and his lips moving 
slowly. The Queen knelt by his side, 
striying to hear what he said, her eager 
intent eyes fixed on his motionless 
&nn. His voice was a little raised, 
*Qd I caught these words : " Demitte 
^hia debita nostra, sicut nos demitli- 
i&Qs dcbitoribus nostris, ct ne nos in- 
ducas in tentationem ; scd libera nos a 
i&alo.*^ Had he heard in his silent 
trance the fierce words she had uttered ? 
Methinks this thought crossed her 
^d. She kissed his brow and with- 
drew. 

^ Meg," she said in a low voice, with 

^ inexpressibly sorrowful countenance, 

the sins of the fathers are visited on 



the children. But this is not" — she 
paused — "this is not madness; the 
mind is not distraught — only absent; ^ 
far from this earth ; in heaven, I 8ome> 
times think. But these intervals are 
short. Soon the King will be restored. 
I know when these clouds are rising, I 
discern when they are about to dis- 
perse. At Blackheath I saw that awful 
calm falling like a mist on his spirit, 
and snatched him from the wild scene. 
Now thou knowest the secret which, 
since the Duke of Gloucester's death, / 
hath darkened my young years. There, 
in the horror of that sudden event, the 
cloud first showed. I dared not breathe 
the thought to any living soul; even 
then the remembrance of King Charles 
YL's malady darted across my brain. 
Under the seal of confession I disclosed 
it to the Bishop of "Winchester. It 
was no new light to him. He tried to 
comfort me, as holy men are wont to 
do; but he dispelled not my fear. I 
took counsel from him, and found him 
wise as well as good ; the love of the 
priest and the aged man for his young 
King well nigh equalled the passion of 
the wife poured forth at his feet in 
those hours when a queen forgets her 
crown. "We have since often devised 
means for his entertainment, which 
none know the value of but I, which 
day by day watch every turn of his 
countenance. Books and paintings, the 
adornment of churches, quiet converse '• 
with God in prayer and learned men 
in privacy, almsgiving, too, compose 
the King's mind, and mend his health. 
Alas, in the first years of marriage I 
shook unwittingly the delicate fabric 
of that rare mind by impetuous excita- 
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tions and impassioiied leadings to un- 
congenial virtues ; now, like one skilled 
in the notes of a fine sensitiye instru- 
ment, I touch cautiously each chord, 
and watch the vibrations thereof." 
Then she said, with a gentleness of tone 
and look which I now always observe 
in her, in the Bong's presence, or even 
in speaking of him, ^^May it please 
God I should so play upon this holy 
instrument that no jarring may ensue, 
but only sweet and peaceful music I " 
So saying she dismissed mc. 

When the rebellion was ended and 
the ringleaders slain, we returned to 
London ; and I marvel, now that the 
Queen's secret is disclosed to me, at the 
rare prudence she evinced in the hiding 
thereof from any but the most leal at- 
tendants on the King. When news came 
before we left Kenilworth of Lord 
Say's execution by the rebels, she told 
his majesty this dire hap without ap- 
parent emotion, and in so religious and 
comfortable a manner that he was no- 
ways shaken, albeit grieved at it. Yet 
I had seen her in her chamber grind 
her teeth and clench her hands, like a 
fire-eyed fury, with an uncontrolled 
passion; but the moment she entered 
the King's chamber she was as calm 
and mild as if perfect peace reigned in 
her bosom. And in London this year 
I have witnessed the like wonderful 
governance of herself when the Duke 
of York marched thither from teland 
with four thousand men, to the great 
terror of the Court The Duke of 
Somerset was not yet returned from 
France, on whom she builds her hopes ; 
and with a patience and composure 
which would to God she did more often 



use at other times, she witnessed th 
interview between the King and th 
ungratefril duke, wherein he demandei 
that a parliament should be summoned 
and his request was granted. Con 
pressed lips and pale cheeks belied he 
outward calmness, but not one inten 
perate word or look betrayed it. 

The King and Queen are overjoye 
at the coming of the Duke of Somerset 
and I see he will reign in their counsel 
as did the Duke of Suffolk, whic 
causes no little uneasiness to their mt 
jesties' well-wishers. For this duk 
hath a most violent character, and i 
detested by the commons and dislike 
by the peers, because of the ill-succet 
of his government in France and th 
loss of so many provinces to this com 
try. He was comnutted to the Towe 
by the parliament a short time ago ; bt 
now the session is over he is release 
and favors showered on him. Tl 
Queen, alas, disguises not her hatred ( 
his foes, and makes no choice bctwi: 
the enemies of the crown and those c 
Edward Beaufort To-day there is 
banquet at Guildhall ; and at her toile 
table I knelt to her, with many teai 
beseeching her not to wear a posy c 
red roses in her bosom, for my broth< 
Edmund yester eve related to the ga] 
ing ladies of the court the hap at tt 
Temple Gardens — the fierce quarrel b 
trvixt the Duke of Somerset and m 
Lord Warwick, the seditious speech^ 
of York's friends, the angry retorts c 
the Beauforts, and the Queen's nan 
injuriously mixed up in the invective 
of their enemies. O God I is there e 
honesty, no virtue, no innocency of lif 
no conjugal affection, which shall shicl 
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a royal lady from blaspheming tongues 
and false aspersions? Methinks a na- 
tion shoold resent as the most arrant 
injniy accusations which if true should 
be its most loathsome shame, and yisit 
with revenge these vile slanders on one 
whose name should be as sacred to every 
Englishman as his wife's or his daugh- 
ter's. But, alas, alas I the Queen, by a 
nusplaced chiyalry and dangerous con- 
fidence, secure in her virtue, proud of 
Iter unsullied life, dares with head- 
strong wilfulness the malice of her 
enemies. 

"Madame," I cried, with anguished 
s^lications, — '^ Madame, for your own 
Bake, for the King's, for God's, thro\^ 
lade that bloody-colored rose which 
disfigures your bosom* Pluck that 
&tal flower from your breast Let not 
England see you wear the badge of 
Somerset" 

"Of Lancaster, Meg," she exclaimed, 
looking down complacently on the ill- 
onjcned flower, — ^** of royal Lancaster I 
Bed is the proper hue for the rose ; 
^hite roses are pale, mean counterfeits. 
See how sweetly the Reine Marguerite 
vid the red rose match together ! " As 
^ said this, she joined together a 
I^ and white daisy and a damask 
WoMom. 

'^Madame," I cried, almost weeping, 
"is it thu& you dally with a danger 
greater than can be well expressed ? " 

Then her eyes gave one of their sud- 



" Kow," she cried, " Honi soit qui mal 
ypenset Dishonored be the wretch 
^0 shall dare to call this flower the 
H;e of Somerset I It is the rallying 

• 

">ga of every loyal heart, of which Som- 



erset is only the ^hief. It is the mark 
by which friends shall be known from 
foes. It is the flower of those that love 
the King. I will wear it as I ride 
along the streets of London. [ will 
plant it on the battlements of every 
fortress in the realm. None that hold 
by me shall fail to wear it in their 
breasts or their bonnets, or they shall 
bo thought traitors. It shall grow on 
every inch of English ground ; and if 
not red enough to please their English 
eyes, let them dye it in the blood of 
York I " 

She went into the meek King's cham- 
ber, as was her wont, when adorned for 
the banquet, and she wore the red rose 
in her bosom. He smiled as he greeted 
her, and praised the perfume of her 
flowers. She took one from her posy 
and fastened it to his vesture. It made 
me sad to see it there. After that day 
all the ladies of the court fashioned 
badges of the like kind in ribbons and 
paper, and gave them to their friends. 
The die is cast As God wills, so be 
it! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A GLEAM FROM THE BOUTH. 

One day at the Tower, where I was 
in waiting on the Queen, there was a 
heavy mist on the river, so that the op- 
posite bank could not l>e seen : the air 
was chill and damp, and naught was to 
be seen under the windows save barges 
full of coal unloading on the bank. 
Her majesty was sitting at a little table 
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with a lighted taper, for it was too 
dark to read without a candle eyen at 
noontide. She held two letters in her 
hand, and as she gazed upon them a 
heavy sigh escaped her. 

"From the north and from the 
south ,^* she said, as I looked the ques- 
tion I durst not ask. "The contents 
are dissimilar,^^ she added ; " yet both 
make me sad. This is &om my kins- 
woman, Marie de Gueldres, the Queen 
of Scotland. Alas, the brave Lord 
Douglas is no more I ^* 

" What I the noble chief which your 
majesty entertained with such great 
cheer when he returned from his pil- 
grimage to Rome ? 'M exclaimed. 

"Yea, and who had promised to 
bring an army to aid us against York, 
if he should take the field against us." 

" Alas, is he dead ? " 

" Yes," she replied ; " and what think 
you is reported? That King James 
slew him with his own hand I Is it 
not horrible? Methinks it is enough 
that I should look favorably on any 
one, and then misfortune follows him. 
What a murtherous sky is this beneath 
the which we live I dark as if the day 
of doom was at hand I And list to the 
dull croaking voices of those men at 
work on the water I " 

"Is your majesty's other letter sad, 
also?" I said, to turn her thoughts 
from the first 

"Sad I" she exclaimed. "You may 
read it, Meg. It should be a remedy 
for sadness, if the joylity of others could 
cure selfish dejection." Then she sighed 
again, and perusing that long letter 
which came from France, smiled once 
or twice, and then sighed again. It 



was from the Princ ess Yola ndc, her sii 
ter ; and these were its contents : 

" Ah, Madame Marguerite, queen o 
love and beauty, wherefore doth cnu 
fate so long divide us? Wherefoi 
doth that most entirely beloved daugl 
ter and sister of our hearts never glac 
den by her sweet presence our longin 
eyes ? Would that a fairy had spreSi 
her wings and flown to your great Loi 
don, and from the midst of your Ae 
palace snatched you like Jove did Ei 
ropa from the flowery mead, where sb 
did frolic, and carried your majest 
across the sea and the land to this swec 
field of Fomica, under the walls a 
TarasconI O, how welcome shoul 
have been the flying genius and L 
royal burthen I V faith, sweet Marga** 
rite, these h&ve been days of so muc 
joylity, pleasance, and cntertainmeiK 
that the like hath not been seen ft 
many years. Messire Romurin, tl: 
pursuivant, proclaimed the toumJ 
ment in all Provence, and many nob] 
lords, knights, ladies, and damse] 
came from Aix, Nisme, Aries, Marseilles 
and Montpelier, to this fair castle, whic' 
is the home of pleasure and delighi 
Banquets and plays, dances and mai 
querades, and sham fights of all kind 
enliven the day and night. My Ion 
and Louis de Beauveau have already ii 
sport broken lances with so great ski] 
and grace, that nothing could cxceec 
the contentment of this noble company 
But I would have thee to know tha 
this is not a simple martial toumamenl 
like the emprise of the dragon's moat] 
at Saumur, our father's fair and weU 
seated city, where Ferry won so man; 
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trophies some time ago, and the ladies^ 
prize firom the hands of Jeanne dc La- 
val, who was then only thirteen years 
of age, and a kiss from her fair lips. I 
took from \ilm that rare casket, which 
ia.fiddded with precious stones, for I 
Said he had a kiss from the dame 
Jeanne, and that should be enough for 
liim. But he said, if I kept the box, I 
ahoald pay him with as many kisses as 
there are pearls and brilliants on it I 
"waRsnt thee, dear sister, that Ferry, 
though a gay knight, and gallant in his 
deroirB to the ladies, esteems one hair 
of his poor wife^s head more than all 
the dames of Lorraine and Provence 
together. But this Jeanne de Laval is 
a most wonderful young princess ; the 
Uke of her hath not been seen since Ma- 
dame Marguerite d^Anjou crossed the 
•BM, leaving France behind her. The 
Bsgolarity of this little damsel lieth in 
tSus: she never laughs, nor scarcely 
snules, yet in her countenance there is 
t winsomeness which ravishes all be- 
liolders. The King our father hath 
idolised her from her cradle. Mcssire 
Chiy de Laval and Madame IsabcUe de 
Bretagne, her parents, do not love her 
oune, I ween, than the King and Queen 
of Sicily. Now he is reft of thee, he 
ilBsctionB Jeanne with an almost exces- 
Bre tenderness. She is the lady and 
tbe queen of all the sports he invents, 
file theme of his poems, and the little 
lorereign of the court Our sweet 
Botbevwhose health daily declines, is 
iiever so contented as when this little 
^boid 18 with her. And I will tell 
^t secret. A few nights since, when 
^waa sitting by her side, on her fevor- 

^ Beat, which overlooks the Rhone, 
S 



she said to me, * Fair daughter, my life 
shall not last many years — ^nay, many 
months it maybe ; and God knoweth I 
should like to die and go to His Para- 
dise when purged of my sins, where- 
unto thine and other good prayers shall, 
I hope, help me. But it causcth me 
annoy that my lord the king, my en- 
tirely loved husband, will suffer so great 
sorrow when I depart, that his health 
shall suffer, and grief consume his 
heart. For we have been most dear 
and loving to each other through a life 
full of sad haps, yet sweetened by an 
extraordinary mutual affection. • One 
used to the watchful tenderness of a 
wife can ill exist alone; and when I 
have been dead a little while, I would 
have your father marry — ^not ever to 
forget me,' for where a great love hath 
filled the heart, the memory thereof can 
never di^-but that he may find com- 
fort, and cheerful company and conso- 
lation in trials from one who shall love 
him, if not with the passionate liking I 
had for him, and which yet endures as 
vivid as if age had heated rather than 
cooled its fervor, yet with the reveren- 
tial, trustful, and tender love which ad- 
vanced years inspire when divested of 
defects and stamped with virtuous 
glory.' I kissed that dear mother's 
hand, and denied that she was like to 
die. Then she said, * Now, let not what 
I am about to utter pass thy lips, Yo- 
lande, except the day should come when 
the knowledge thereof shall shed a 
sweet comfort in thy father's heart 
My prayer, my hope, and dear wish — 
think it not too strange — ^is this — ' She 
looked at me so much as to inquire if 
I divined what she was about to say ; 
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but as I notbing spoke, she went on, * I 
/ would that my lord should marry, when 
I am dead, Jeanne de Laval.' I started 
in amazement. ' Yea,* she rejoined, an- 
swering my unuttered thought, * she is 
very young ; but there is more think- 
ing, I will warrant it, in that youthful 
head, as noble a purity in that young 
heart, as great valor in that high soul, 
as in any woman in France. I have 
watched her with this secret thought, 
and listened to her innocent conversa- 
tion with a jealous, carefhl curiosity 
which cannot be deceived. I note that 
she despises youthful homage, spurns 
free gallantry, loathes unseemly dis- 
course ; and when I have seen her be- 
stow the guerdon of prowess in the 
lists, she has offered her pretty blush- 
ing cheek to the victor with a modest 
shamefacedness and dignified behavior 
which well became her noble birth and 
virtuous breeding. Her great love for 
the king, begun in childhood, will 
turn, if she is his wife, not so much 
into a flower of passion, but rather into 
the rich fruit of wifely affection. All, 
fair daughter, when in the night- 
watches I lie awake, forecasting my 
lord's grief when he is reft of me, ever 
I see before me rise, like a consoling 
vision, the sweet grave visage of Jeanne 
de Laval, which never laughs and 
rarely smiles, but like the sober shine 
of the moon, doth shed light and 
breathe peace. I shall die the happier 
for this hope.' ' Nay, live the longer 
for it,' I answered smiling, and, with a 
tender kiss, parted from her. I pray 
thee, dear Marguerite, when hath con- 
jugal love been more disinterested than 
in this noble woman's heart ? — ^whcn 



evinced by a more forecasting solici 
tude and unjealous regard for her lord'i 
happiness ? I fear my love for Perry h 
a baser one; for if I was to die, ] 
should mislike him to be too quickl} 
consoled, and I warrant thee I should 
grievously jalouse the lady who should 
replace me. 

" Since this discourse with our moth- 
er the Queen, I have taken more heed 
of the singular affection of the demoi- 
selle Jeanne for the king. If one says : 
*The Comte de St. Pol is a valiant 
lord,' * Passably so,' she answers; *but 
not so brave as the King of Sicily .' Or 
if the Comte de Nevers' martial aspect 
is praised, she replies, *He hath, in 
sooth, a fine carriage ; but what is it in 
comparison with King RenS'sf If 
Poton de Saintrailles breaketh a lanoc 
with wondrous skill, she afllrms Mon- 
seigneur the king can do it better ; if 
any one exclidms (and I warrant thee 
this is a veryfi^uent speech in the 
mouths of princes and ladies), * Is there 
a knight, lord, or gcntilhommo which^ 
for strength of arm, greatness of bouI, 
beauty of face and person, can be lik- 
ened to Ferry de Lorraine ? ' — ^then Ma- 
demoiselle de Laval says, 'He resem- 
bles his father-in-law, whom few can 
equal, none excel.' If the talk u df 
poesy, and others commend Monsd- 
gneur Charles d'0rl6ans or Measin 
Chastelain's verses, she shakes her head 
and maintains that for her part sbeseei 
more philosophy, cunning, and beau^ 
in the romance of De trh douce Merei 
au C(Bur d* Amour epmthan in ani 
other poem in the world. 6ho think 
Messire Yan Eycke is a poorer linine 
than his pupil, and Antoine do la Sail 
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a writer of less wit than liis kingly 
master. When the Duchess d^A]cn9on 
called Alain Chartier ^ le hien disanty'* 
&e petite demoiselle whispered in mine 
ear, ' I know a meiUeur disant than even 
Mcaaire Alain/ 

'^Now will it please thee to leam the 
style and fashion of this present passage 
of arms, the most quaint, dainty, and 
pleasurable that ever has been wit- 
Beased. Instead of the pavilion de 
joyeuse garde, all decked with cloth-of- 
gold and flags, there is at one end of 
tbe field a green flowery cabin, wherein 
a fiiir shepherdess tends her lambs. 
Instead of the haute ct puissantc dc- 
noisdle de Layal which guerdoned the 
victors at Saumur, with two lions 
ciudned by her side, here is the gentle 
pastourelle Jeanne, dressed in a gray 
tiitle, wearing on her fliir hair a crown 
of rosea, and holding in her hand a 
fittle eilTer crook. Philibert de Lai- 
goes and Philippe de Lenoncourt, her 
two braye champions and comely shep- 
iKrdiy stand by her side. The knights 
vidch enter the lists touch with their 
sv(Hrds the black and white shields nigh 
to the cabin, and this is the signal of 
defiance. The victor's prize is a posy 
Qd a kiss from the fair shepherdess ; 
bot other gifts she also bestows. On 
the first day Pierre Carrion, the Sire de 
Baurveaii, Tanneguy du Chatel, and 
ofiien, contended with much skill and 
VBiitnt ardor; but Ferry won the 
guerdon, and on my finger I wear the 
Actor's ring. When Jeanne presented 
it to him, he gave her in return the rich 
^lOQangs of his steed. Messire Honors 
^ Berre, a very learned and honorable 
SB&tleman of Aix, but little used to 



these combats, also entered the lists. 
The king our father strove to dissuade 
him therefix>m, but nothing else would 
serve him ; and, lo and behold, before 
he ever encountered his adversary he 
rolled off" his horse, which swerved, and 
his great weight and heavy armor im- 
peded his rising, which caused much 
diversion amongst the spectators. Louis 
de Beauveau says that even the grave 
Pastourelle Jeanne laughed ; which, if 
true, should be almost a miracle. Gas- 
pard de Cossa for the first time tilted 
to-day. The king, who singularly af- 
fections this youth, leaving his royal 
seat, descended into the field to minister 
advice to his inexperience and furnish 
him with new lances when his own were 
split. He thus often assists young 
knights in their first essays ; and these 
marks of goodness do marvellously en- 
dear his majesty to his subjects. When 
Messire Duguesclin was a prisoner, he 
said, * There is not one spinner in France 
but would spin to ransom me.' And I 
say, Tliere is not a woman or a man in 
his dominions but would die for King 
Ren(5. I hope there is also not an Eng- 
lishman that would not die for thee, 
sweet sister. 

" Well, in the evenings pleasant 
poetry and gay music beguile the swift- 
ly flying hours. Each knight and lady 
is constrained to furnish a poem or a 
song ; and some steal away in the day 
to search in books for fair pearls of har- 
monious lore. If any one doth possess 
a copy of the king's verse-book, or of 
the Duke of Orl(5ans' lays, or Alain 
Chartier's, or Messire Chastelain's, or 
Olivier de la Marche's poems, then he 
is envied. Buch as possess the gift of 
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poesy compose little pieces themBelyes, 
to the groat content of the company. I 
would fain send thee some of these 
witty flowrets; but be content, ma- 
dame, with this little conceit in your 
own praise : 

* AH other flowrets drop their leaves 
When blows the cold east wind ; 
Bat eteadftwt daisies, pore and white, 
Still in their place yon find/ 

Now, who think you wrote this qua- 
train? Thereby hangs a little talc, 
which your majesty shall hear. The 
king our father said yester eye that the 
poem the most to his liking which had 
yet been recited was the lay of Messire 
Olivier de la Marchc, called Tlie 
KnigMs Vesture for his Ladyy which 
runneth thus : 

* Lady, I am no Uniner ; 

Hy hand cannot portray 

The beauty of thy fiice ; 

But my pen shall essay 

To frame for thee a yestnre 

So perfect, so complete, 

So gracefhl and so fine. 

So yirtnoos and so sweet, 

That in the eyes of God most high, 

And men also, I ween. 

This habit shall surpass 

The rai^t ercr seen. 

Fair honesty shall be thy smock ; 
Thy slippers humble thoughts ; 
Thy shoes a spoUess conscience ; 
Thy garters firm resolves ; 
Thy pincushion meek patience ; 
Thy rings nobility ; 
Thy knife impartial Justice ; 
Thy kerchief modest havior ; 
Thy ribbon duteous fear of God ; 
Thy comb contrition keen ; 
Thy stay-lace perfect charity ; 
Thy kirtle dally prayer ; 
And last of all thy mirror, 
The wholesome thought of death.* 

**When the King exceedingly com- 
mended this piece of verse, Perry said, 
" I warrant your majesty I can write in 
one minute four lines which will please 



you more than Messire Olivier's 
gcnious poem.' 

" The King smilingly defied hii 
do it Then Ferry, holding the pi 
on his knee, penned in less than a i 
ute the lines touching the steac 
daisy, and gave them to the King, v 
when he read them, said quickly, ^ 
tears in his eyes, *Fair son, je : 
peux mais. You have vanquished. ' 
verses which praise Marguerite n 
needs content me the most.' 

" What a good father we have, 
wiiat fine children God hath given : 
and would it should please his I 
Majesty to give thee the like blessi 
And now this is the last day of 
great emprise, which shall be rem 
bered as long, methinks, as France ei 
and memory endures of chivalry, po 
and art — ^the gay savoir and £ 
Rent's code. 

" It was not till this eve that oui 
thcr adjudged the final prize of 
magnificent passage of arms. I proi: 
thee my heart beat very fast when 
the midst of all the court and the 
eign ladies, his majesty rose to dee 
the victor ; and it gave a great boi 
as if jumping for joy, when the cry ] 
' Pr^gny ! Pr^gny ! Lorraine a le pri 
Ferry received the golden wand, 
posy, and a diamond worth one I 
dred pieces of gold, from the gen 
Pastourdle. And what think yon 
did? He besought her to keep t] 
all I Methinks this beau sire is so 
thing too generous. But it was s 
"fruited that nothing would a 
Jeanne but that the diamond she 
be sold for the relief of the plaj 
stricken folk of Aix. After the c 
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J over, the whole court was en- 
l in the pavilion of Louis de 
a ; and the King sent there for 
es sweet confections and rare 
rhe sky was so beautiful that 
it seemed almost as bright as 

The moonshine lighted the 
:r with a soft radiance. The 
rancing lays, in which poesy is 
married with music, sounded 
rs ; and nothing marred those 

hours, which only, like the 
ng Rhone, passed too quickly. 
Dauphin hath come to this 
since the death of his sweet 
er last words were those she 
d towards the end of her brief 
de la vie I ne n'cn parlez plus.' 
leuT our cousin maketh no end 
images, and hath visited la 
caume and many other sanc- 
nd he writcth to Rome touch- 
elics of the Maries disinterred 
the coast. The good people 
)untry take him to be a saint, 
out when he passes, *lJol5l, 
riva lou Daouphin I ' Agnes, 
de bcaut(^*, hath died at Rouen 
at sorrow for her sins, and an 
5 great desire to atone for them, 
hould have been afforded her. 
lardino of Biena is also dead, 
all Ijelicve, gone straight to 
for miracles have alreatly been 
by his invocation when his 
as exposed in the church of 
3ur father is sorely grieved at 
sc, but hopcth much from his 
ow he is with God. And now 

sweet sister. I recommend 
2ry humbly to your majesty 
e King my good brother. We 



all pray to Jesu to have you in His 
keeping. ToLAi<n>B d'Anjou." 

"Ah, fair land!" exclaimed the 
Queen, who had followed with her 
eyes my reading of this letter. " Fair 
Provence I sweet skies, loving visages, 
chivalrous hearts, ye have passed away 
&om me like a dream ! " 

" Alas, madame,'' I said, " do you 
grieve that you are England^s queen ? " ' 

"Nay," she quickly replied; "now 
less than ever.'' The color rose in her 
cheek. 

" The day I am a mother ,'' she added 
in a low voice, " I shall bo as liappy as 
Yolande." 

That day came. O, my poor Queen I 



CHAPTER XX. 

A VISIT TO THE COUKTBT. 

Bt reason of a sickness I had in the 
course of the year 1454, 1 was advised 
by the physicians to remove from Lon- 
don for a season; and therefore, re- 
lease<I for the space of six months from 
my attendance at court, I went to the 
house of Mistress Elizabeth Clere, a 
kinswoman of my mother's, which lived 
near Norwich. The day before I left 
town, this letter came to me from my 
father. Its contents did but increase 
the heaviness I then endured, as will 
be seen by those who read it. 

The Lord de Roo% to his Dau^htm', 
" I greet you well, my dear daughter, 
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and send you God^s blessing and mine ; 
and touching the matter which by your 
means their majesties desire I should 
inform them of, and write them the 
truth thereol^ I have discovered, through 
the reports of honorable spies, that 
Monseigneur Gilles is yet in prison; 
and that the letter which our sovereign 
lord the King sent by the hands of the 
Eang of France, or rather the French 
king I should say, and which was so 
noble and so reasonable that nothing 
more convincing could be thought of, 
failed of its effect because that king 
joined to it one from his own self, 
which weakened its urgency, and rather 
should incite the Duke of Brittany to 
persevere in his ill-usage of his brother 
than dissuade him from it. So greatly 
hath this ill-usage increased, that he is 
withdrawn from any care or charge of 
honorable men, and committed to the 
hands of one Olivier de Me61, an ex- 
tremely wicked man, the creature of 
the Mar^chal de Montauban. These 
wretches have, it is said, shut up the 
prince in a dork dungeon, and cruelly 
maltreated him. Verily it seems they 
would kill him in this wise, whom no 
judges can be found to condemn. Con- 
trariwise, the Estates of Brittany .pub^ 
licly absolved him, to the no small 
anger of the duke and his favorite. 
Then the prince foimd means from his 
prison to write to his liege lord the 
King of— -I mean the French king — a 
narrative of the horrible sufferings he 
endured, and entreated to be released 
by his authority, and brought l)efore 
him to confront his accusers. The same 
messenger also took letters from the 
Lady Fran9oise d'Amboisc (who hath 



the keeping of the prince's little wif 
and likewise from the Constable 
Kichemont, to the king, beseechii 
him with much liberty and urgency 
procure his nephew's deliverance. A: 
this time they succeeded ; for the ki 
sent the Admiral Coetivy to the da 
to enforce that demand, who, unc 
this pressure, yielded; and Mods 
gneur Gilles was informed that he v 
about to be set free, to the no small ^ 
of all his well-wishers. But the ne 
thereof had hardly reached the ear* 
his friends, when the wicked malice 
his enemies invented a foul stratago 
whereby this feir dawn of hope "W 
overcast A herald appeared at coi 
with a letter from our sovereign \o 
King Henry to the duke ; wherein 1 
majesty demanded, in very peremptc 
and haughty terms, the instant rele^ 
of Monseigneur Gilles, by reason of 1 
being Lord Constable of England a 
a knight of the most noble Ofder 
the Garter. The duke's fury ba 
forth with a fresh violence. He 
called the order for his brother's 
lease, and vowed revenge on the Ea 
lish. The French king's envoy wi 
drew; and then in a few days it v 
found that this famous herald was 
other than one Pierre Larosse, a servt 
of Arthur de Montauban, who b 
forged the letter, and pretended 
bring it from the King of England; 
purpose to anger the duke and impe 
the prince's liberation ; but the evil ifi 
now beyond remedy, and when t 
Lady Fran9oise of Amboise supplicat 
the duke to show mercy to his broth 
she and her husband were banish 
from the court, and commanded to : 
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torn to Guincamp. Now no one know- 
e£h if the prince is alive or dcacL This 
is all the tidings I can hear ; and whilst 
tins war lasts there is little hope of the 
mending of his fate, even if so be that 
be doth yet lire. For the French king 
luth need of the dukc^s aid, and will 
not therefore offend him ; and if his 
majesty stirs in the matter, it only 
addeth fuel to the flame, as men say, 
"which was lately seen when that false 
lierald came. So, good daughter, fare 
thee well ; and the Holy Trinity have 
thee in His keeping I When I return 
to England — and Qod alone He know- 
eth when that good shall befall me — I 
look not to be remembered by thee, or 
Hut thy present visage will be familiar 
to me until I have studied it well, 
vfaich methinks I shall not be slow to 
da I thank Qod that I do hear from 
time to time good reports of thy pru- 
dent behavior and great favor with the 
Qoficn, which I pray may never be less 
than it now is. And so with my bless- 
ing I end this letter ; and if some honest 
onn, of sufficient rank and fortune, 
shoold sue thee in marriage again, — as 
many have done hitherto, but fared 
Itdly, — I would that thou shouldst 
iKarken more readily to his desire than 
heretofore; for it should be for thy 
▼eal now to be settled in marriage, not 
liiying, as I understand, any calling to 
ft religious life. I do heartily wish this 
Htcr had been a more comfortable one 
for their majesties, touching the Prince 
<rf Bretagne ; but while there is life 
^licre is hope, as the leeches say ; and 
«> foe thee well. 

" WrU at (he Caxp or Guisnes, 
ih France^ by the Lord db Boos." 



There was but poor comfort in the 
concluding words of this letter, for 
they are what physicians use in des- 
perate cases ; and the situation of Mon- 
seigneur Gillcs was then, like to that 
of a dj-ing man, all but despaired of by 
his friends. AVith a heavy heart I left 
London, but the sight of the green 
fields made me of better cheer, and yet 
more the agreeable conversation of 
Dame Elisabeth, to whom I disclosed 
some of my troubles. We were wont 
to walk on Sundays to the church of 
the Gray Friars, in Norwich, for to be 
present at Vespers; and as we went 
through the meadows on the way to it 
we discoursed on the events of the past, 
and the hopes and fears of the future, 
and admired that Providence had cast 
our lives in such dissimilar shapes : my 
chief cares relating to great person- 
ages, — kings, queens, princes, and royal 
dukes; and she tlie while concerned 
with the affairs of simple gentry and 
homely persons. But, alas, there is a 
greater likeness in men's doings and 
grievings and rejoicings, whether they 
be of high or low degree, than is 
usually thought. The cruelty of the 
Duke of Brittany to his brother was one 
of my most sore griefs ; and Elisabeth 
suffered a like great heartache because 
of Mrs. Paston's (our aunt's) unkind- 
ness to her daughter Ellen. Tliis poor 
wench, a very comely and gracious 
young lady, was extremely used by her 
mother, be^iause she would not break 
off her contract with Master Scrope, to 
whom, with her parents' consent at one 
time given, she had promised marriage. 
Mistress Paston is a very notable lady, 
of great ability in household matters 
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and dealings toucliing money and 
lands, and an obedient and dutiful 
wife ; but the obedience she yields her- 
self to her husband she exacts from her 
children. No tutors, Elisabeth said, 
are severe enough to her liking. " Be- 
lash him well till he amends,^' is her 
commandment to their masters. And 
what she preaches she practises, for 
Elisabeth says that she beats her daugh- 
ter once in the week, or twice, and some- 
times twice in a day. Wherefore Nell 
Paston has sent to Elisabeth by Friar 
Newton's counsel, to pray her that she 
would write to her brother m London, 
and beseech him to be a good Mend to 
her in this matter, and to assist her to 
fulfil her contract without impediment 
or further ill-usage. 

We laid a little plot together, that 
when the Queen came to Norwich, 
which she was like soon to do, we 
should move her to intercede with Mis- 
tress Paston in favor of these lovers, as 
she did with Mr. Strange in behalf of 
Mistress E^atherine, who is now Mistress 
Bugdon. But, alas, who shall inter- 
cede for Monscigneur Gilles with any 
.^ hope of success ? One of my torments 
then was that Jeanne de Kersabiec 
had wholly ceased to write to me. I 
had no friend in the world which I 
afiectioncd one half so well as Jeanne. 
One day when we were passing through 
the lime-walk to the chapel, I said, 

" Jeanne must be dead, or else hath 
ceased to love me." 

** I am not of that opinion," Dame 
Elisabeth answered. "Methinks she 
hath turned hermit." 

" Hermit ! " I answered, amazed. 

" Yea, a hermit," she replied. " Now 



that the world is so wicked, the Hk^^i- 
of which was never seen in ChristeiH^JB 
dom before, so much so that many an^ 
of opinion it is like soon to come to ftn^ 
end, there be many more women a8.||^ 
well as men which retire to solitudeaJ 
for their souls' health and give them* |^ 
selves wholly to prayer, except 6ome{i 
special call to a good deed withdraws ^i 
them for a while from that manner of ), 
life." I 

" Do you know any such person ? " •, 
I said. 

"Yea," she replied. "My brother 
Henry, when he was only nineteen 
years of age, begged of me the gift of 
two garments from my wardrobe, and 
also a hood which our father used 
sometimes to wear. I did as he dc- 
ared; and he cut off the hanging 
sleeves of my gown, and made with 
them a covering for the neck and arms. 
I was so affirightcd when I saw him in 
this strange dress; I feared he was 
mad. But he went away, and lived in 
a cave at first, and afterwards in a 
cabin, serving God with exceeding 
great fervor and devout contemplation, 
yet sometimes going forth to instruct 
poor people, all for the love of our 
Lord ; and he lived very hard, and per- 
formed many penances." 

Elisabeth was very fond of reading, 
and mostly of a ghostly sort She had 
copies of Richard Rolles' books, — his 
translation of the Psalms into English, 
his Craft of Dying^ and the Mrror of 
Sinners^ — and used to read them with 
a great delight; also a poem called 
The Ilandling of 8lnn^ by one Robert 
Mannyng, a canon of Semperingham. 
She said Itfistress Paston, who cares 
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iBOt for any book but such as she uses 
[fir ber accounts and receipts, hath ac- 
[ca»d her sometimes of a leaning to 
because once she found in 
Ikr cupboard Heaven opened^ which she 
[■id was writ by John Wickliffe ; but 
itf this was so, she herself knew noth- 
w thereof, and would not for the 
[world then have kept it, for he was a 
[teacher of heresy, which she abhorred. 
And so she took the said book to Friar 
Kewton, and never would read in it 
•gain. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

AT THB OBAT FBIAB8. 

What Elisabeth said touching her- 
mits reminded me of something Jeanne 
had written in the las^ letter I had 
from her, which served, now that I 
thought of it, to confirm this suspicion. 
I mused on this as we walked on, and 
Elisabeth did not interrupt me; she 
was a great lover of silence, and took 
pleasure in looking at the trees and 
the flowrets; for the sight of God's 
works preached to her, she said, lovely 
sermons of His greatness and goodness. 
She was the most pleasant companion 
in the world: her kindly face, even 
when she did not speak, made me 
cheerful; and when she spoke, I did 
not tire of listening to her sad but 
agreeable discourse. 

When we arrived at the chapel of 
the Gray Friars, one at the door told 
us that after Vespers Friar Brackley 
would preach, which pleased me not 



a little, for I had a ciuiosity to hear 
this holy and learned man, which is so 
famous in all England. And verily his 
sermon was pithy and instructive ; for 
he taught us how we should pray to 
God by good working, rightful labor- 
ing, and in good deeds persevering; 
and that we ought to afik that our joy 
may be a full joy and a perfect one. 
And when he ended his discourse, he 
said this joy was to be foimd in one 
Name only; and thus broke forth in 
its praise : " Ah, that Name ! that won- 
derful Name I that delectable Name I 
that Name that is above all names ! 
Name the holiest, without which no 
man hopes salvation ! This Name is in 
mine ear a heavenly sound; in my 
mouth honeyful sweetness. Therefore 
no wonder that I love that Name which 
gives comfort to me in all anguish. I 
cannot pray, I cannot meditate, but 
^ith the sound of the Name of Jesus. 
I can savor no joy that with Jesus is 
not mingled. Wherever I be, wher- 
ever I sit, whatever I do, the thought 
of the Name of Jesus departs not from 
my mind. Gaudete quia nomina testra 
seripta sunt in codo ; ut gaudium ves- 
trum sit plenum.^'' 

After the sermon was ended, we 
went to the monastery to speak to 
Friar Newton, Dame Elisabeth's ghost- 
ly father. He was very glad to see us, 
• 

and greeted me with hearty good- will 
and kindliness, and said he hoped I 
had come to Norwich to teach the 
damsels of that town to visit hospitals 
and poor sick persons, as it was re- 
ported the Queen, my mistress, was 
wont to do. I answered, that I was 
frightened her good example in that 
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respect bad not yet done mc much 
good, for I had a nicencss about the 
eight of wounds and lepers, which only 
once or twice I bad overcome. Then 
he said, smiling, if I had once done it, 
that was worth a dozen times, for to 
begin was the weighty point in these 
matters ; and then he asked us if we 
had heard the history of one Pers, 
which was a miser, and became after- 
wards a saint. 

"No, Father Newton," said Elisa- 
beth ; " but methihks there is a likeli- 
hood in that transformation." 

"Wherefore, Mistress Clere?" the 
good friar asked. 

"Because," she replied, "both are 
bent on storing treasure, only the one 
on earth, and the other in heaven. 
Both be covetous, I ween, and the 
habits of tlie miser should serve the 
saint." 

"How prove you that?" he said, 
amused at her talk. 

"Well," she answered, "you friars 
minor dispense with linen and stock- 
ings and a hat, and many other things 
besides, for to lay up treasure in a good 
bank, the keeper of which is God. And 
misers likewise renounce their comforts 
and conveniences for to lay up gold and 
silver in a chest, or else lend it to needy 
persons for usurious interest; so that 
the habits of the one resemble those of 
the other." 

" Ay, mistress," quoth Friar Newton ; 
" but what answer you to this ? Saints 
love to give alms. I say not friars ; for, 
alas, they be not always saints, by the 
same token that this poor sinner " (this 
he said striking liis breast) " is of their 
order, and moreover they are, or should 



be, poor themselves ; but saints, fri 
or not, will give a beggar all they c; 
this is not a miser's habit" 

" Yea, a miser will give," she cri 
" if he hopes a great return for his g 
or else can oblige with it a great Id 
which shall bestow on him tenfold m< 
for it." 

" Ah, I yield you the point," quo 
the good friar, laughing. " And thb 
the tale of Pers the miser. He won 
never give so much as a groat to a: 
poor man ; but a beggar one day ma 
a wager with some other men that 
would get an alms from him if he wc 
ever so grim. So he went and stxx 
near the door of Pers's house while 
ass's load of bread was being d 
charged, and begged of him very j 
eously. The churlish man was so : 
gered that he stooped for a stone ; 1 
not finding one, he flung a loaf to i 
man. Well, that night Pers had 
vision or dream — ^he saw his own fi 
standing at the judgmentrseat, and 
his sins dragging him down to h< 
and he was about to sink, when 
angel guardian pleaded he had oi 
given a loaf to a beggar. The p 
was admitted, and Pers yet had anc 
er chance for to save his soul. So wl 
he awoke out of his trance, his fi 
words were, 

* Blcseed be all poor men. 
For God Almighty loves them.' 

And from that day he began to ^ 
meek and kind, and give ahus ; and 1 
liking to it so increased, that at 1 
last, one day, when he had only i 
pounds of all his pelf left, lo, he gi 
to a notary and gives it to him for 
sell him into bondage. The not« 
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tahs hJm to a chnrcli, sells him to a 
ndoced rich man called Yole, and 
pves the ten pounds to the poor, which 
oikes me misdoubt the ui\just saying, 
IS if there should be no notaries in 
heaven. Pers^s master offered to free 
bim, but he would not, for now he had 
never enough of sufferings and la- 
bors." 

"Tea, yea," cries Dame Elisabeth, 
dapping her hands, " a miser still I O 
good miser ! O exceeding wise miser I 
God send we be all misers like him I " 
Then they talked of Ellen Paston; 
ind Friar Newton commended our 
icheme touching the Queen^s interces- 
BOD, and said Master^^Qcrope was a 
worthy gentleman, and it would like 
him well they were married. 

"But," quoth he, " until that can be, 
oonnsel your cousin that she bear pa- 
tiently her good mother's correction; 
for by your own showing, Dame Elisa- 
beth, she shaU be the gainer thereby ; 
<Qd 80, if she is a wise miser, she will 
'^ice in each stripe." 

Then as we were craving his benison 
before departing, he suddenly said, 
"By the way, ladies, do you, the one or 
tile other of yc, speak French, or at the 
Jeast understand it ? " 

Dame Elisabeth said she did not 

blow so much as one word of it, except 

®onie little sayings which are in every 

^txa's mouth, but that I spoke it like a 

^Vench person. 

"And better, peradventure," quoth 
**ather Newton, smiling; "as one an- 
^Vered, to whom a pestilent Lollard 
^^d, ^ One man is as good as another.' 
Tea, yea,' quoth the wily knave, * and 
^^etter also.' " 



" Talking of Lollardry," said Elisa- 
beth, " wot you, father, that^Iary Beau- 
mont kcopeth a copy of Master TTick- 
liffe's English Bible, which you let me 
from reading?" 

"Is it so ? " quoth the friar. " Alas, 
poor child, she poisons her soul with 
holy food, as Eve ruined her race by 
tasting of the fruit of the tree of Para- 
dise. The Bible, when read by folks on 
their knees with a devout spirit and a 
docile mind, feeds the soul with heaven- 
ly truth ; but as men do read it now, to 
foster proud disputings and overturn 
ancient teachings, it is perilous meat 
which sends many to helL Master 
Wickliffe's English hath many doubtful 
words in it, which by varied meanings 
already changed in one hundred years 
should lead unwary persons from the 
right understanding thereof, and so 
into divers heresies. Go to, go to, my 
children. *Be not wise in your own 
conceits,' — ^those words are from the 
Bible, as you know, — and think not that 
the readers of •Wickliffe's book shall be 
holier, or wiser, or more loving towards 
God and man, or more burning with 
charity, or more fervent in prayer than 
St. Clare of Assisi or the holy Elisa- 
beth of Hungary, or the Scotch Queen 
Margaret, which read not the Bible in 
their own tongue, but had its spirit in 
their hearts, and showed forth its re- 
ceived teachings in their lives." 

" I thank God," said Dame Elisabeth, 
" that having you, sir, for my ghostly 
father, I can be content ; for your ac- 
tions accord with your preachments; 
and when I hear persons speak of the 
sins of the clergy, I bethink me of one 
in whose presence I may not speak out 
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of the abundance of my heart, or he 
would be angered with me, hating his 
own praise ; but methinks, sir, an un- 
' virtHous priest, or a worldly one, ruins 
many souls in these days.^ 

" To his own Master, my child, such 
a one must give an account But think 
you verily that St Mary Magdalen 
should have been wise to quarrel with 
Qod*s Church because Judas filched, 
and St Peter lied when he was aflSight- 
ed, and St John and St James dis- 
puted along the way with the others, 
and aU craved each one to be the great- 
est t Nay, nay, there is but One, which 
is good, and that is God ; but children 
should as lief discard their parents, and 
despise those which gave them life be- 
cause they be not perfect, as Catholic 
Christians turn against their mother the 
Church, and think to teach her, for- 
sooth, whom the Lord Qod hath set 
forth to instruct them. But enough on 
this theme ; and if it please you, I will 
now fetch to you one of our brethren, 
who hath landed on this coast from 
France, whence he came in a little fish- 
ing-vessel, and was driven northward 
by stress of weather. We cannot un- 
derstand his language, nor he ours; 
and his Latin, which sounds like a 
strange whistling in our ears, is not 
much more comprehensible than his 
FrenclL He seems to have escaped 
from some kind of danger. But if your 
cousin will be a good lady to us and in- 
terpret his speech, we shall know more 
thereof soon than we have yet done/' 

Then Dame Elisabeth and I sat down 
in the cloister, which was outside the. 
enclosure, and Friar Newton went to 
seek for the French friar, and in a short 



time returned with him. He w 
middle size, rather tall than sho 
his eyes were mostly bent towar 
ground; but when he raised 1 
saw that they gleamed with a fire 
was sometimes veiled by a si 
sweetness. His few hairs were 
with gray, his forehead broad, a 

« 

eyebrows dark. Methought at 
looked stem, but when I greeted 
French, a beautiful smile illumh 
whole face. He said, 

" Mademoiselle, I am happy t 
with one who will comprehend r 
can explain to my good fathc 
brothers, which have so hospita 
treated me, the events which ha^ 
en me to your coimtry. Will yc 
patience to listen to this long re 

" Yea," I said " and very gladl; 

I answered little witting what 
be the subject of it. Tlien wc 
down, I with Dame Elisalxith 
bench, and the French friar wi 
ther Newton on another. And 
will transcribe his story as I he 
doing it into English like the ( 
journal. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

THE FRENCH FRIAR's STOB 

" My convent is in Brittanv, 
from Moncontour. I have live 
many years in great contcntmc 
peace, and never thought to hav< 
far less to have crossed the sea 
some weeks ago I was saying m 
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k the chapel when one entered whom 
Iv ibar yean I had seen coming there 
tohear Mass, and I had also sometimes 
ahrircn her. She was yomig, and wore 
a russet dress of a singular shape, and 
aaadals to her feet. She told her scanty 
B08 oirUy and plainly, and often with 
tears, which fell so abundantly, that the 
pkce where she knelt to confess was 
oftentimes wet with this plentiful show- 
er; but neyer added one word which 
should lead me to learn her name, or 
whence she came, or what manner of 
life she led; albeit I thought it should 
l3e a solitary one from the tenor of her 
OQofesaons. But this day she ap- 
proached me m the church, and in a 
low YiHce asked me to give her a piece 
of bread, for the love of God. I some- 
what marvelled that one yet young 
siiOQld live alone and lack the necessa- 
nes of life, and said something of this 
kind to her. She then uttered these 
irords in a low voice, with her eyes fixed 
on the ground : * Good friar, there are 
Perils which can be thrust out, our Lord 
Buth, only by prayer and £Eisting. 
^en one would save a soul against 
irhich wicked men and hell combine, 
^ or she must become a victim, and 
^y Bofiering obtain for it singular 
graces.' 

"There was somewhat in this wo- 

i&aii^s countenance and manner of speak- 

^g which showed her to be no common 

Person ; so I pressed her that day with 

^ further questions, but gave her a 

^*^ of bread, which she thankfully re- 

^^cd. When she returned again, she 

^^^^^^essed, and then told me that I must 

^^^^da go with her somewhere that night 

to shrive a soul in danger of death. 
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I refused to go if she did not tell me 
who this dying person .was. 

" * I said not a dying person,' she re- 
plied, ' but one in imminent danger of 
death.' 

"This affrighted me yet more. I 
thought she might be a devil in the 
form of a woman, luring mo to destruc- 
tion. I again said I would not go if 
she did not tell me her name and who 
she would take me to. She was silent 
some moments — ^praying, I think; and 
then she said in a faltering voice, 

" ' Father, I will tell you all' 

"*Then, first,' I answered, *tell me 
where you dwell and who you are.' 

'^Then she disclosed to me her 
name — " 

"O, good friar," I (Margaret de 
Roos) exclaimed, **was it Jeanne de 
Kersabiec ? " 

He looked amazed. 

" Holy Mary 1 how should you know 
it?" 

"O, sir," I replied, "she was my 
bed-fellow and playmate for many years. 
For God's dear sake proceed." 

Then he: "Yea, this was Jeanne de 
Kersabiec, who for four years had left 
the world and lived an anchorite in 
the Forest of La Hardouinaie. She is 
a rare soul, and her vocation to this 
sort of life a singular one." 

" How came she to embrace it ? " I 
tremblingly asked. 

He replied: "You have heard, it 
may be, of our poor prince which lived 
so long in this country, Monseigneur 
Gilles de Bretagne ? " 

" Heard of him 1 yea more tlian heard 
of him, father. Alas I " and then tears 
choked my utterance. 
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Father Newton and Dame Elisabeth 
looked at me Buiprised. 

" What hath befallen him ? " I cried. 
Is he alive or dead ?•" 

"Listen, lady, arid you shall hear," 
he gravely answered. 

And so I sat as still as a stone, and 
he spoke thus : 

"This Jeanne was the cousin and 
friend of Monseigneur GiUes' mother-in- 
law, Madame de Dinant : when that lady 
died, the prince was in prison already ; 
and Jeanne told me that, kneeling in 
prayer one day in the chapel at Guildo 
after her decease, the thought came 
into her mind that she had always 
asked God to do her that favor, that 
by her means some great good should 
hapi)en to this Messire Gilles, and that, 
being too weak and too obscure to aid 
him by her acts, she should do so 
through prayer and suffering. She 
would not go into a convent ; * for, 
quoth she, * then if God willeth I should 
serve him in some other way, I should 
not have liberty for it.' But she went 
to the forest I named, which is nigh to 
one of his castles, and therein foimd a 
cave, where she hid herself, and lay on 
mo^ at nights, and in the day com- 
muned with God in prayer, and 
wrought with a knife little carved 
images of wood, which she exchanged 
for bread at some religious houses and 
peasants' cottages in the neighborhood, 
walking sometimes many leagues to 
reach them. She had no company, she 
said, but one little squirrel and two 
little hares, which had grown to be 
tame, and frisked about her as she 
worked. She carved one large cruci- 
fix, and a fair statue of our Lady at its 



foot, and these were her books all thi 
years. She heard Mass and perfonm^d 
her devotions, now at one conv^snt 
chapel, now at another, so that she yv^wA 
not often seen in the same pl&ca 
Well, she lived a long time in tliis 
wise, and still her prayer was, that 
sufferings and the mortification of 
austere life should help Messire Gilles, 
whether he was alive or dead, for 
naught did she hear of him ; and this 
was the hardest penance she endured 
for the love of the poor prince. Bat 
one day, when the light was declining, 
she walked past the Castle of Hardoo- 
inaie, and lo, as she went by the moat^ 
she heard the voice of one singing a 
carol, which she knew very well. She 
asked a little shepherd if any folks 
lived in that castle. The child answered 
that some days ago five or six men 
came there and had gone away; and 
no one dwelt there now. When the 
night was come and the moon was 
shining, she lay down on the moss 
when she had said her prayers, and 
tried to sleep ; but the words of that 
carol were yet in her ears and kept her 
waking. The next day she returned 
and walked near the moat, and a very 
faint sound, like of one cssaj-ing to sing, 
reached her ear. She went to the gate 
of the castle and rang the bell, not 
knowing what she did; but no one 
came, and she went away. Then she 
prayed that night longer than usual, 
almoflt till the day dawned, and asked 
the Lord Jesus by His Five Wounds 
that she might do some good to Mes- 
sire Gilles. The day wliich followed 
she went again to the side of the moat, 
but could hear no singing, only a cry 
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like of one sghing in great pain. She 
croflEed herself^ and then began to sing 
tlie eame carol she had heard there, 
aDd fixed her eyes on the wall within 
the moat, where there was a little open- 
ing with some bars. It seemed to her 
that something moved behind those 
bftn, and then she heard these words 
eaid in a feeble yoice: *Who is it 
angingf If you are a Christian, 
spcftk.' 

'^She leant over the wall, and cried: 
* I am the bedeswoman of a poor 
prince.' » 

***Then save me ; I amGilles deBre- 
tagne,' was answered. 

'^She could not tell me how she de- 
accDded the wall, belike it was through 
the aid of shrubs which grew against 
U ; bot she reached the opening, — for 
there was not much water in the moat, 
~--aod looked through the bars at that 
piiiioner, whose face was more like that 
of a painting of our Lord on the Cross, 
B^said, than any she had ever seen. 
'I^ dialogue passed betwixt them : 

"*Monseigneur, I am Jeanne.' 

"* Sweet Jeanne, give me to eat.' 

^^'Alas, monseigneur, I have naught 
"^ a piece of mouldy bread.' 

"*Gk)d be thanked 1' Then he reached 
^ dun pale hand through the bars, 
•Jid took thd piece of bread. 

^She stood looking at him whilst he 

*^ and wot not what to say, her heart 

^«8 80 riven. When he had finished, 

^8aid, *Give me to diink; I have no 

water.' 

'*8he had no bowl ; but she dipped 
^ kerchief in the water of the moat, 
*Dd passed it to him all dripping. 
When he had slaked his thirst in this 



wise, he said, * Jeanne, death is cheated 
this time. They have left mo already 
three days and tlirec nights without 
sustenance. One came this mom and 
opened the door of this dungeon ; but 
when he saw I was not dead, he shut 
it again and went away, albeit I prayed 
him to stay and kill me.' 

" * My prince, think not to die but as 
God wiUeth and when He ordains. 
You shall not perish with hunger 
whilst I live. For this have I prayed 
and suffered for four years ; and now the 
time hath come, my prayers are heard.' 

" Many nights she brought him bread, 
which she begged, and walked all the 
day to fetch it. Then one night he 
said to her, * Jeanne, Olivier de Me61 
hath been here one hour ago, and is 
gone, but I read my doom m his visage. 
He was angered to find me yet alive, 
and I shall soon die by his hand ; but 
my brother is my murtherer. O God, 
O God! we once sat together on our 
mother's knee, and she kissed us both 
in turns. Jeanne, dost thou remember 
that day at Gualdo, when my little 
wife kissed me, and said, " O my poor 
prince I " But it is little to die. God 
knoweth I have suffered long enough 
to be content to be released by means 
of death ; but to deny me shrift is more 
than human malice.' 

" * Have they done this ? ' she asked. 

"*Yea,' he replied; *and answered 
with mockings, jeers, and rcvilings my 
supplications to see a priest.' 

•* * Never fear, my prince,' she reso- 
lutely said; *you shall not die un- 
shriven; you shall live till I return 
with a priest. For four years I have 
wept and prayed to win this from God, 
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to do you some good once in my life ; 
and now, behold, the time is come.' 

" It was that day she came to Mon- 
contour ; and when I heard her tale I 
went with her. We walked for three 
hours through the forest ; she seeming 
to fly rather than to walk. I could 
hardly follow her she went so fast, with 
her beads clasped in her hand. Once 
she stopped to wait for me, and then 
prayed aloud to God to carry us faster. 
Afterwards it seemed to me as if angels 
bore us in their arms. When we ar- 
rived, she showed me the place in the 
wall whereby she descended into the 
moat. It was almost perpendicular, 
and feeble shrubs the sole support ; but 
I invoked St. Francis, and reached the 
bottom ; then running on, came to the 
barred window, near which the ghostly 
shade — for such he looked — of that 
poor prince stood, which had once been 
the darling of his mother and the pride 
of Brittany. It was night, but the 
moon was shining, and I could plainly 
see his deathly visage and shrunk form. 
When he perceived me, and by my 
habit and cowl saw I was a priest, he 
fell on his knees, with his lean hands 
upraised together, and wept O God, 
what a good confession he then made I 
How many tears he shed for his sins ! 
how freely he pardoned his enemies 1 
how saintly was that soul! what per- 
fection suffering had wrought in it! 
what graces it had obtained ! Verily, 
whilst the body had decayed, true life 
had beg\m. When the words of shrift 
had been uttered, a heavenly bright- 
ness illumined his countenance, which 
had been so pale before. It became in- 
flamed as if with fire. His eyes were 



fixed on the sky with an ecstatic ej 
pression, but suddenly he shuddered 
and then with a loud voice cried, * Bro- 
ther, brother! within forty days thon 
must meet me at God Almighty's judg 
ment-seat to answer for my unjost 
death.' Then turning towards mc, with 
the same singular light on his visage^ 
he said, ^ Father, I charge thee, as thou 
wouldst be saved, when thou shalt hear 
of my death, to go to the Duke FranoB, 
wherever he is, and deliver this mefr 
sage to him ; so that he may be waned, 
and his soul not perish everlastingly.' 
So I promised, and gave him my beoi- 
son ; and as the day had then begun to 
dawn, I returned to the convent, and 
his bedeswoman went to beg bread for 
him. But he was no more to eat bread 
on earth. "" 

" After brief rest, with the Prior's per- 
mission I travelled to Avranches, which 
it was reported had then been surren- 
dered by the English. The Duke of 
Brittany was there, in the midst of 
great rejoicings and triumph at this 
victory. As I walked through the dty 
amidst the crowd, and saw the gay hut- 
ners flaunt in the wind, and the iq>- 
tumed faces full of glee, the polored 
tapestry garnishing the walls, the flow- 
ers scattered about the streets, loud 
strains of music filling the air, and tha 
shouts of a people almost mad witlk 
joy mingling with it ; as I beheld the 
duke riding with his knights, and smil- 
ing with such good cheer, as if himself 
and the whole world were in good fet 
lowship, — it seemed as if that night in 
the moat beside the barred window bad 
been a dismal horrible dream, which 
daylight had dispelled. But when the 
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eoBientment of the people was at its 

ki^i, a report spread through the 

emwd which froze the blood in their 

Tcmsy killing joy like the news of the 

jftngae in a doomed city. It flew like 

Hghtning from mouth to mouth. 3Ien 

lod women stood aghast, striking their 

fareasts. Confused sentences were heard. 

'The holy prince is dead 1 ' * Monsei- 

gneiir GiUes is murdered — strangled I' 

*He is dead at La Hardouinaie 1 ' ' Ar- 

tbnr de Montauban is the murtherer I ' 

Tha cries of hissing mixed with curses 

NML Bomecriedf ' Slay him, slay him I ' 

othen rushed to the churches, the bells 

«f which began to toll, and at once 

fnjefs were said for Monscignour Gil- 

les, sod there was no end of persons 

beding at the several altars to pray 

for him. 

'^On the morrow Mass was said in 
^ cathedral at the break of day for 
t^ repose of his soul, and the duke as- 
sated thereat; but none could see liis 
^ Then at the church-door he 
ffloonted hii horse, and rode pensive 
s&d abw on ittb sands, looking towards 
St. IGdiael^s Mount Step by step I 
Allowed him, watching his movements, 
fir I had his dead brothcr^s message to 
ddirer, and had to do it then or never. 
Ipaflsed swiftly by that troop of riding 
nen, and then suddenly turned back 
nd stood by the side of his horse. 
'Konseignenr,' I said, ' bow down your 
liead, lor I have a message for you of 
tbe most consequence in the world.* 
He bent his head down to the saddle- 
bow, and I whispered to him these 
wotds: 'Monseigneur, I heard in con- 
feamoQ Moosdgnenr Gilles your brother 

before he died, and he charged me to 
9 



summon you to appear before forty days 
have passed before God the Creator, to 
answer in person for his most cruel and 
unjust death. Therefore I deliver you 
this warning, with which the defunct 
prince charged my conscience; and I 
advise you to think thereon, and to 
pray God very urgently to have mercy 
on you.* 

"Then I turned away, and neither 
the duke nor any one else said any thing 
to me. I walked to the port, and there 
looking back I saw the duke riding 
along the sands as before. Our Prior 
had charged me to take ship and escape 
to England ; for he said I should suffer, 
and all the fnars in our house, if so be 
I was discovered, and the convent haply 
destroyed. For some said the Duke 
Francis had sold himself to the devil, 
and feared no more God nor man. So 
I took ship at Avranches, thinking to 
land on the south coast of this country ; 
but the Lord God ordained otherwise, 
the contrary winds driving me here, 
where with great charity my brethren 
have harbored me, for the which I pray 
you, in your courtesy, to make them in 
your language my poor thanks, gentle 
lady, and rehearse to them this history, 
which has, I perceive, moved you to 
tears ; and verily it is as pitiful a one 
as can be imagined.** 

As well as I could, I complied with 
his desire, and then retiuned home with 
Elisabeth. All that night I lay mostly 
awake ; or if I slept, my dreams were 
dreadful. I saw a death-like face 
through bars, and struggled to break 
them in vain ; or I was fetching a priest 
to shrive the Queen, and he would not 
come ; or I was beset by ruffianly men 
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in a wood; or methought I was stun- 
moned to the judgment-seat, and one 
said I was there to answer for the Duke 
of Gloucester's death. Each time I 
awoke trembling and covered with a 
cold sweat. O Jeanne, where art thou 
now ? My brave companion, I pity not, 
nay I envy thee. Thy warfare is over ; 
thy victory won. One thing thou didst 
ask of God, and hast obtained it. Yea, 
I can picture thee in some lone solitude 
lifting up thy thankful soul to bless the 
day and the hour when that resolve 
was taken, when that offering was made. 
Thou hadst thy meed; a smile on a 
dying face, an enduring hope, a com- 
fort which none can rob thee of O, 
more than sister, more than mother to 
that loved soul I now thou canst depart 
in peace whensoever God calls thee. — 
O Monseigneur GiUes, canst thou be of 
the dead, and could any be found cruel 
enough to kill thee ? I had no comfort 
for a long time but in procuring Masses 
to be said, and praying mine own self^ 
for you, chiefly at night when others 
could not observe me. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

THE QUEEN AT NOKWICH. 

Some time went by, and then the 
Queen came to Norwich, and sent for 
me to meet her there. Her visit caused 
a great stir amongst the folks of that 
city and the neighboring country, for 
all desired to pay her honor. The la- 
dies asked me all manner of questions 



touching the dresses they should ..,..., 
and what ornaments to put on. 1B»> 
tress Paston was almost beside henif 
because her husband was in Londdo, 
and had sent her nothing for her neck^ 
as he had promised. She came to bor- 
row Elisabeth Clere's device, wio 
thought not herself to see the Qneec 
"(yet I was secretly resolved she should) ; 
for, quoth Mistress Paston, ^'I dunk 
not for shame go only with my betcb 
amongst so many fresh ladies about tiie 
Queen.'' Ellen wore those deqpked 
beads, and methought their red cdkv 
on her white neck became her weD. Ik 
made me sad to listen to so much vaia 
talk then. My most comfort was to 
speak with the French friar ; and vfaiM 
the others were buying gear in iba 
town. Dame Lizzy and I went to tbc 
convent We could not often see him, 
for he was a devout man, and liked tlM 
chapel more than the parlor. But 
when we could procure to conrtfaft 
with him, our discourse was alwaja of 
Monseigneur Gilles, and his pious life 
and end. I already canonised him in 
my heart; as did also, I afterwards 
heard, the peasants in Brittany, for he 
was called by them " the holy prinoSi'* 
and by no other name would they title 
him. . 

WeU, the Queen came, and ezpreaed 
much sorrow at his death, and wovdd 
see the French friar. When she had 
heard his tale, she said, *' And have yoa 
not heard, good father, that the Duke 
of Brittany is dead ? " 

'* I never doubted he would die with- 
in the forty days," he answered. ''God 
is just, and also merdfhl, giving bim 
time to repent" 
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hich report saith be did tmly,'^ 
een replied ; and then she gave 
I to read this letter fix)m my fa- 
the King : 

E,— The Duke of Brittany hath 
t week, and this is the report 
] have heard of his end, and I 
t is true. The day after the 
had reached him at Ayranches 
brother had expired in prison, 
as riding on the sands opposite 
St Michael, a friar suddenly 

him and delivered a message 

from the said Monseigneur 
irraigning him to appear within 
ys at the judgment-seat of God, 
Iding him take heed of the 
r, and pray for mercy. Many 
opinion that this friar was no 
m, but a ghostly apparition, 
vanished as speedily as it had 
d. And the duke, like one 
with a spell, rode on for two 
ind never spoke so much as a 
) any one ; at the end of that 
slackened his already slow pace, 
ast stopped and looked about 
Seeing Arthur dc Montauban, 
Loned to him. When the said 
approached him, he perceived 

face had changed to a death- 
leness, with two burning red 
the centre of each cheek, which 
like live coal. 'Arthur,' he said, 
rraigned, and have to appear at 
adgment-seat within forty days, 
ar which spoke to me at the 

Avranches hath brought me 
imons.' Then the Mar§chal de 
ban laughed, and his laugh 
he duke shiver from head to 



foot. The marshal said the friar was 
a deceitful knave, and he should be 
caught and hung. The duke replied, 
*You shall never find Imn.' Messen- 
gers were sent to Mount St. 3Iichael 
and Moncontour, far and wide they 
were sent ; but no tidings of this friar 
could be heard. Then Arthur de Mon- 
tauban cried, * Forget this impostor, 
monseigneur, and enter Bennes as a 
conqueror.' But the duke turned his 
horse's head towards Yanne, and sadly, 
silently, and heavily went to his manor 
of plaisance nigh to that city. Then 
there came there in haste to him the 
holy Lady Fran9oi8e d'Amboise, and 
never more left the duke as long as he 
lived, which was till the morning of 
the fortieth day since his brother's 
death. And the last six days he was 
in great suffering and anguish; but 
that said lady and his confessor, the 
Bishop of Landes, ministered comfort 
to his poor soul, which was heavy 
burthened and much aflSicted by reason 
of the great sins ho had committed. 
He received the Sacraments, and be- 
sought all to pardon him and pray for 
him to God. And he lost not patience, 
'tis said, though his pains were most 
terrible ; and when his eyes were shut, 
yet his cold lips moved and uttered 
the name of Jesus with so much resent- 
ment of His mercy, that no one which 
heard him could refrain from tears. 
And so he died ; and may God assoilsie 
him I 

''Now the Duke Pierre and t^e 
Lady Fran^oise, his wife, are the sov- 
ereignB of this duchy, which cauaeth 
no small joy to the Bretons. I write 
in haste to inform your mi^eety of this 
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extraordinary event; and I pray your 
majesty to pardon this ill-constructed 
letter, and tlie abrupt conclusion there- 
of, which is owing to the lack of time 
and the hurry of the messenger. — ^Your 
liege's humble loving subject and ser- 
vant. 
*' Writ by the Lord de Boos at QxHssntB. 

" P. S. — ^In the last ordering of the 
duke's will, provision is made for Mass 
to be said for ever at the Abbey of 
Boqueu for the repose of the soul of 
Monseigneur Gilles de Bretagne." 

The Queen showed much kindness 
to the French friar, and furnished him 
with money to go into the Low Coun- 
tries to a convent of his order, where 
he died some years afterwards in re- 
pute of sanctity. She was 6onc6med 
at the dreadful death of the prince ; 
but at that time her joy was so great 
that her prayers had been heard, and 
that soon she looked to be a mother, 
that grief could not take much hold 
of her. She was the most happy per- 
son in the world, she then said, and 
showed her good cheer in many artless 
ways. When the ladies went to see 
her during the two days she stayed at 
Norwich, nothing would serve her ma- 
jesty, if they had children, but she 
must send for them, and chiefly if they 
were young. And whereas she had 
been wont to despise Englishwomen 
because their* talk is mostly of their 
homes and nurseries, and seldom of the 
fine arts, or books and music, or state 
affiiirs, now she was well pleased to 
discourse with any one touching the 
nurture and good breeding of children, 
and even the gear they should have 



whilst infants. The second day of hei 
stay I persuaded her majesty to com- 
mand the attendance of Dame Elisa- 
beth Clere, who was very reluctant to 
come into her presence, but durst not 
disobey her order. The Queen made 
much of our Lizzy, and desked her to 
have a husband ; for to be single and 
not a religious person was an ill state, 
she said, laughing, and not what was 
to be thought of for a gentlewoman of 
beauty, fortune, and parts. Then this 
Mbtress Lizzy took courage, and re- 
plied that she had a cousin with a 
heart as much set on marriage as hen 
was inclined against it ; and that if her 
majesty would speak a word in her 
favor to her mother when she came to 
wait on her the next morning, it shoold 
be a right good and royal action, for 
that sorrow was often dangerous to 
young women, and caused them to be- 
have otherwise than they should da 
The Queen inquired if this Ellen Pm- 
ton was the gentlewoman which was 
brought up in the house of the Ladj 
Pole, a kinswoman of Lord Suffolk^ ' 
and when she heard it was so, she mt 
she would be a good lady to her, vut 
obtain from her parents their oonseol 
to her marriage with Mr. Scrope, II 
naught else would do it, why then flh 
would make her a maid-of-honor, asv 
bestow on her a portion. Then A 
asked Elisabeth what favor she ahouS 
confer on her ; upon which that daxi 
sel smilingly answered, 

"Well, I beseech your m^esty 1 
suffer me, without risk of your d3 
pleasure, to live angle and yet not \ 
a nun, for such is my humor. Neith 
the authority of right worshipful hx 
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bands nor the rale of a convent accord 

with my liking." 

Her majesty smiled, and said she 
Boped Dame Elisabeth was a good sub- 
ject, and obeyed the King, at least, if 
DO one else. 

" Yea, your majesty," quoth the lady ; 
'for the Elng lives in London and I 
ii Norwich, which makes obedience 
!88y. By the same rule, I am very 
)bedient to the Pope, because he bides 
tt Rome, and not so docile towards 
fnu Newton, my confessor in this 
town." 

The Queen was right well pleased 
with her merry answers, and reported 
of her in the best wise to others she 
mr afterwards. She told me that, by 
her troth, she had seen no gentlewoman 
ia Norfolk she liked better than she 
does her. I observe that royal persons, 
when they meet with simple folk who 
9ttk their thoughts bluntly, are often 
greatly pleased with their speeches; 
whereas if any one attempt the same 
t^ out of design, they are then soon 
ttgered. The Queen fulfilled her 
word, and dealt so ciumingly with Mis- 
tresB Paston that Ellen will soon be 
Buried. Methinks, since her new 
!k^ the Queen strivcth more than 
JfO" to content every one, and is more 
i&ble in her manner than ever she 
ras before. To have a son is now her 
ole prayer. She said to me to-day, 
rhen the crowd had been cheering 
er: '^Meg, when I can show them a 
rincc of Wales, then methinks I shall 
i loved in England as once I was in 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A IffBW JOT AND A NEW ANGUISH. 

TmB is a letter the Queen wrote to 
her sister, the Countess of Vaud^mont, 
when she had learnt the decease of 
their mother, the Queen of the two Sici- 
lies, who died when she was but forty- 
three years of age : 

"Right well -beloved Sistbb, — 
Our mother is, then, no more. The 
heart which throbbed so nobly is now 
at length at rest ; cold and still is that 
warm ardent heart which loved so pas- 
sionately. The brave spirit fled which 
animated the fairest form on earth. 
Alas, alas I she hath died, than which 
a more virtuous woman, a more loving 
spouse and tender mother, did not ex- 
ist Methinks I am reft of a part of 
mine own being in the losing of that 
good parent, whose sorrows I shared 
from my most young years. For it is 
not possible to describe with how great 
a passion I affcctioned that mother, 
which is now departed from this world, 
or how heavy my heart is at this mo- 
ment. Lord Talbot, my very good 
friend, hath also died in Guienne. He 
was eighty years old, and expired with 
the sword in his hand. I wish he had 
lived to see my child bom, for he loved 
me very much, and would have suffered 
any thing in my quarrel. But now that 
God is about to give me a son, I would 
fain have no quarrels, but be at peace 
with all the world. And methinks all 
that have English hearts will rally 
round us when we have a prince, which 
in two months I hope will happen ; and 
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then I sliall be as happy as your high- 
ness, or any other woman on this earth, 
which heretofore I have envied. And 
80, with great sisterly love I embrace 
you, and pray the good Jesus to have 
you and your husband and your chil- 
dren in His holy keeping. 

" Written at the Palack or Westmiksteb 
by Maboabet the Queen.' ' 

A short while after this letter was 
sent the King became suddenly very ill 
at Clarendon, with a kind of numbness 
which deprived him of the usage of his 
limbs, and his absence of mind then 
grew to be so absolute that now it 
could not be concealed, and not only 
the Duke of Somerset, who was the 
Prime Minister, but all the officers of 
state and chief persons of the court, 
and then the nation at large, were in- 
formed of it, and great sorrow fell on 
many ; but those which were the most 
well-wishers to their majesties were the 
least surprised, for those nearest to them 
had long feared that which now had 
happened. The Queen then showed a 
singular courage; she was sick and 
very weary in mind as well as in body, 
yet lost not heart; for, quoth she, 
**God hath given into my care and 
keeping two beings which are now as 
helpless the one as the other, and noth- 
ing shall overcome my will to defend 
them till I die." So she with speed 
assembled a council of nobles and gen- 
tlemen and right reverend prelates, and 
with great judgment and prudence 
took in hand the government of the 
realm. She removed the King as soon 
as he could travel — ^his body somewhat 
amended, yet his consciousness not re- 
turning — ^to Westminster, where in two 



months she expected to lie in. O God 
how virtuous was her conduct and 
wise her havior at that time! She 
often said the lack of money was the 
cause of much evil and embarrassment 
to sovereigns, and therefore she denied 
herself in all things save such as are 
needful for the glory of the crown, or 
else in the giving of alms, in which she 
was always very bountiful, and now 
more than heretofore ; for she desired 
greatly the prayers of the poor, and 
that many should make suit to God for 
the King and the unborn prince, for 
she would not so much as think it pos- 
sible that her child should be a daugh- 
ter. One day she gave to a gentleman 
of her household, who had been visited 
by heavy misfortunes, 6Z. 6«. Sd. ; and 
to two men, whose stables, which were 
all their living, had been burnt dowHi 
she sent no less than 13?. Qs. 8^. to re- 
build them. And the while for th« 
feeding and maintaining of herself and 
all her household, she did only spen<^ 
^l, each day. Howsoever she procure<3 
fine gear for the coming prince, and 
notably a christening mantle, whidi 
•cost 554Z., and twenty yards of rosac^ 
cloth of gold to array the font in whid' 
he should be baptised, and five hun- 
dred and fifty brown sable backs fot 
the trimming of the robe for her churd*- 
ing. The Bishop of Winchester sai^ 
to her, a few days before the prince w** 
born, " Madame, if God sends you a fiti^ 
son — ^^ »* Upon which she interrupted 
him, and cried, " I like not your t/, ni2 
lord ; wJien should sound better in mir»^ 
ears." "Ah, madame," his grace r^ 
plied, "it shall be as God pleases^ 
Then she turned away from him di^ 
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pleasured ; and I fear me it was in her 
Noughts, if not on her tongue, that 
die would not have it as God pleased, 
except His pleasure should be hers also. 
Well, on the 18th of ^ovember of 
.tint year, as every one knowcth, the 
Prince was bom at Westminster, and a 
more comely infant was never seen. 
The fair visages of his parents were re- 
iected in his &ce like in a miniature of 
beauteous workmanship; the tiny fea- 
tures and little limbs being all shaped in 
BO great perfection that nothing in na- 
ture or art could exceed them. The 
Boble ladies which attended the Queen's 
diiirching — tiie most notable of which 
' were the Duchess of Bedford and the 
Dnchefls of York, the Duchess of Nor- 
folk, the Duchess of Somerset, the 
Docheas of Suffolk, and the Countess 
of Warwick — ^marvelled at the Prince's 
beauty, and complimented the Queen 
tbereon, who smiled with good cheer ; 
albeit methinks a sharp thorn was 
joined to the new-blown rose of her 
bappinesB, in the thought that he who 
ihoold have been most glad of that fair 
boy's birth and christening was, through 
tbat grievous malady, ignorant thereof 
The Countess of Warwick said agreea- 
bly to the Queen that till then she had 
thought her wenches, Isabel and her 
lately bom Anne, the most beautiful 
babes in the world ; but that now she 
feared the Prince exceeded them in 
^imess as in all things else. 

Bat no sooner was this gracious in- 
^ bom than the Duke of York's 
friends of all degrees began to wag 
tlidr tongues in a shameless manner, 
.and to utter horrible &lsehoods touch- 
^ the Queen, sothat the most quiet 



heart which loved her must needs have 
resented them with anger. I, who was 
most often with her majesty, and be- 
held her innocent joy and moving grief 
in those early days of her first mother- 
hood, when she would clasp her child 
to her breast and smile in its sweet 
face, the while tears dropped from her 
eyes upon his cheeks, which she would 
straightway wipe away, and declare 
they should not lie there, for that 
should be an ill omen ; and who heard 
her, with the eloquent tongue God had 
given to her, address him with passion- 
ate fondness, and promise the fair babe 
his father should soon welcome him; 
I, who listened to the vehement prayers 
she put up for her son that he should 
be prosperous — I, who witnessed these 
emotions, took heed of all her actions, 
and knew her secret mind ; how should 
I, then, feel when these rei)orts reached 
me, which said this child was not her 
own, but a common infant pretended 
to be the Prince, which some declared 
had never been bora, and others to 
have died after its birth ; or, if possi- 
ble, yet more dishonorable falsehoods 
injurious to her good fame I — how 
should I feel towards the framers of 
these vile calumnies 1 O God; forgive 
me if I hated them too bitterly, then 
and since 1 All my fear then was that 
their slanders, which were overspread- 
ing the land like a poisonous vapor, 
blasting her noble repute, should at 
the last reach her majesty's ears. As 
long as they were privately uttered by 
her enemies, or buzzed about among 
common persons, it was yet possible to 
hide them from her ; but one day when 
I was speaking in the waiting-chamber 
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with my Lord Clifford touching this 
point, he told me with bursting rage 
that my Lord Warwick went open- 
mouthed into the assemblies of the no- 
bility, and in the streets, and on the 
Mall, and every public place in Lon- 
don, asserting in a shameless manner 
that the infant which was called the 
Prince and Edward of Lancaster was a 
base-bom child of vile parentage, 
which the king had never acknowl- 
edged for his son, and never would. 
And yester-cvc, by his orders, as was 
believed, a herald appeared at St Paul's 
Cross, and proclaimed the same in the 
hearing of the people. It so happened 
on the same day that I went in the 
afternoon to see a poor person in 
Cheapside, and I heard there three or 
four gossips of the common sort, whose 
tongues wagged on this theme; and 
one of them declared the King would 
have taken note of the birth of the 
Prince if he had surely been his son ; 
for it was well known he was a saint, 
and, even in a trance, could discern 
truth from falsehood; **but," quoth 
this beldam, " it is will not, not can- 
not, with his majesty. I warrant you 
he is inspired therein; and St John, 
his good patron, letteth him from tak- 
ing this false prince into his arms and 
blessing him, as every king doth his 
heir, and then all the great lords kneel 
and salute their friturc king. But, I 
pray you, has this been as much as 
thought of now ? I promise you nay ; 
but the Frenchwoman hath tried to 
cheat her husband and his rightful 
heir, the good Duke of York ; but for 
all they pretend the King is mad, he 
hath too great a wit to be deceived." 



I returned to the palace very sick at 
heart, and foimd my Lord Somerset 
with the Queen. One look at her face 
showed me she was informed of these 
vile slanders. The Duke had told her 
of the proclamation at St. Paul's 
Cross, and that the herald thereof had 
escaped, but he was thought to be a 
retainer of the Nevilles. O, her \'isagc 
was greatly altered then I It was 
beauHful, but with the beauty of a 
storm at night — dark, fiery, charged 
with lightning. She was speaking 
rapidly in a tremulous voice. At first 
I could not catch what she was saying, 
but soon I understood that she had 
learnt the popular credence that the 
King, through a Divine inspiration, re- 
fused to notice his child. This thought 
seemed to work like fire in her l^rain. 
" It shall be proved 1 " she cried. " It 
shall be tried, it shall be seen ! '^ and 
she walked to and fro convulsed with 
passion. Then suddenly standing stilly 
she commanded the Duke of Somerset 
instantly to summon the lords of the 
coimdl straightway to his mtgesty^s 
chamber, for that she would there be- 
fore them bring the Prince to his fa- 
ther, "and if there is a God in 
heaven," she cried, with a wild flash 
in her eye, "the King will acknowl- 
edge him." I shuddered to hear her 
dare Almighty God by this rasli speech, 
as if she should deny Ilim if He 
granted not her suit But I could not 
venture to approach, much less to 
speak to her then. Tlie Duke labored 
in vain, beseeching her to forbear this 
trial. She would not so much as listen 
to him, but with her eyes uplifted to 
heaven, less in a prayerful than a defi- 
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tnt tone, she exclaimed, " I will have | 



}iBtice firom God and from man! O 
God, O God I avenge me ! Avenge me 
of tiiese men ! " 

Bo she would l>e obeyed ; ^nd my 
Lords of Canterbm'y and York, of 
Bl£h and of Cldcbester, and all tlie 
ddef officers of the state and great 
lords of the com*!, were called to the 
(Ihce in haste, for she would brook 
M delay. I trembled to see her so 
ttnfident, and her prayers afirighted 
ae; for she called not on God like a 
lukble creature, but as one having a 
agat to be heard. 

When the King's chamber was filled 
iUl penona variously di£i|>oscd, I can 
MMmber well that the stillness was 
llfiil, for his mi^esty took cognisaucc 
tf j» one, and his face, as was its wont 
btifft strange malady, was like that 
4 a carved image, or of one who had 
&d in the act of prayer. The Queen 
vant to the nursery chamber with the 
Boke of Buckingham, whom she bade 
Ilka the Prince in his arms and carry 
)ka to the King. You would have 
bettd a pin drop in that full chaml>er, 
irtken, as she had commanded him, the 
Ihikft. presented the Prince to him in a 
goodly wise, beseeching him to bless 
VuL But his majesty gave no manner 

I 

if answer. Then the Queen came in 

W took herself the Prince in her arms 

M praMmted him in the like form that 

tbe Dake had done. Till the day I die 

I etimot forget the too keen look of her 

%ot BB she held the sleeping infant be- 

tR« the fix ed u nheeding eyes of the 

^bi^ or the sound of her voice as she 

^t^hed him to bless it, so piercing in 

^ whispered tones that it should have 



almost awakened the dead, if that had 
been i)ossible. But all that la1x)r was 
in vain, for there was no answer or • 
coimtcnance on the King's part, save 
that once, which scorned to make the 
Queen start with an agonised hope, ho 
looked on the Prince, but tlien ciist his 
cj'cs down again without any more no- 
tice ; and then the Queen went away. 
When she reached the door, she stood 
still for one instant with her gaze full 
fixed on those men who were most her 
cnemicit, and seeming amazed she held 
out the Prince towards them, I wit al- 
most unconsciously; and this moved 
some of them to ajiproach and make 
some cheer to her ; but then she started 
and withdrew, and all those present 
went away in silence. 

For some months after this the 
Queen took no heed of any thing but 
the King's health and the care of the 
Prince ; and except that she always 
waxed pale when the Earl of Warwick 
was named, in other matters she seemed 
more careless than had*|>b(n her wont 
of late. Wlien the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury died, and the IXikc of York 
and his party would not suffer her to 
choose his successor, and then soon af- 
terwards the Duke of Somerset was ar- 
rested, and the Duke of York was 
made Protector by the Parliament, she 
kept much silence, but day by day 
watched the King's countenance, as a 
mariner in a drifting bark watcheth 
the sky. All November she said ho 
was amending ; but methought her de- 
sire begat that thought Howsoever, 
on St. John^s day, when she had been 
aotne time gazing on him with much 
affectioD, — for she thought how this 
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great saint had been his patron and his 
teacher in the loye of God, and how 
often his name had been on those now 
silent lips, — suddenly he spoke and 
asked for his almoner ; and she, fearing 
by word or look to change the current 
of returning reason, rose as if this had 
been a common hap and sent for the 
good priest When he came in, the 
King, who was like one awakened from 
a long dream, bade him hie to Canter- 
bury and make there his ojSering to the 
shrine of St Thomas, and he also sent 
an oblation to the tomb of St. Edward. 
O, how the Queen wept and misdoubted 
if she should speak to him herself until 
he called for her; and when he did, 
with what restrained passion she showed 
her fearful joy, trembling like one in 
the presence of a flickering light which 
is all his stay, and which a breath may 
extinguish I But it went not out that 
time ; and on the Monday at noon she 
came to him and brought my lord the 
Prince with her, who was then fifteen 
months o^d. The King asked what his 
name was, and then the Queen told him 
Edward i and he held up his hands 
and thanked God thereof; and he said 
he neyer knew him till that time, nor 
wist what was said to him, and where 
he had been whilst he was sick, till 
now. And he asked who were the 
godfathers; and the Queen told him, 
and he was well content Then he 
asked for the Cardinal, and she told 
him that he was dead ; and he said he 
had never heard it till this time, and 
added, "One of the wisest lords in 
this land is dead.'' And my Lord of 
Winchester and my Lord of St. John 
of Jerusalem were with him the mor- 



row after Twelth-day ; and he spake 
them as well as ever he did, and wl 
they came out they wept for joy. A 
he said he was in charity with all m* 
and so he would the lords were. A 
now he says the matins of our La 
and eyen-song, and heareth his Mf 
devoutly. 

The Queen hath taken the Eiug i 
the House of Lords, where he dissolve 
the Parliament; and the Duke o 
Somerset hath come out of prison, aD 
is at his old post again. The Duke 9 
York reagned the protectorship wit' 
an ill grace, and hath gone to th. 
Marches of Wales. There are rumor 
that he is raising an army with Salis 
bury and Warwick, and is marchlBj 
on London. God defend this shoul* 
be true ! for the Queen hath only ;c 
raised two thousand men. 

Here at Greenwich, where the Quec 
retired with the Prince when the Dul 
of York advanced, we wait for tiding 
She said to me yester-eve, " Thus 
my mother twenty-three years ago, wb< 
the battle of Bulgneville was foug^ 
and I was not older than this boy.** 

The King hat^ written to her 3^ 
jesty that he sent a message to t 
Duke of York to ask wherefore 
came in hostile array against him, f^ 
that the Duke had made answer tt 
he would not lay down his arms unl< 
the Duke of Somerset was dismiss 
from the King's council, and deHvef 
up to justice. " This angered me," * 
King wrote, " and God forgive me it 
for the first, and as I pray and b0 
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the last time in my life, I uttered an 
oath, and declared to this bold sabject 
that I would as soon deliver up my 
crown as I would the Duke of Somer- 
set or the least soldier in my army ; and 
that I would treat as a traitor every 
man who should presume to fight 
against me in the field.^' This letter 
cheered the Queen a little, and she was 
right glad, she said, the King spake 
out 80 roundly ; but on the morrow we 
heard a battle of one hour only had 
been fought in the town of St. Albans, 
and a fearful slaughter made of the 
King's friends; his migesty himself 
bdng wounded in the neck by an ar- 
row. York had bent the knee to his 
forlorn King, and bade him rejoice 
that his Mend was slain. " For God's 
sake, stay the slaughter of my subjects I '' 
was his answer; and then he was forced 
to London by these malignant rebels. 
The Queen hath been for many hours 
in a stupor of despair. 

Here at Hertford Castle, whither the 
Lord Protector hath banished their ma- 
jesties, the King being again uncon- 
sdous, the Queen hath said these words 
to me: "My friends are killed; my 
lord the King is insane for a time ; Sir 
John Wenlock, whom I loaded with 
j benefits, hath betrayed and forsaken 
me ; the Duke of York triumphs ; the 
Parliament hath dared to censure my 
acts. But I am Margaret of Ai^ou, and 
my lord is King of England ; and none 
shall crush me, — neither men, devils, or 
godsl" 

" Hush, hush, madame ! " I cried, ven- 
turing her anger; "for mercy's sake, 
defy not God." 



" I spake not of the good God," she 
cried ; " but of heathen gods, demons, 
fiends, if you vrill, which from my birth 
have made me their sport If I had 
been foul, wicked, leprous, they had re- 
lented ; but being what I am they shall 
not conquer me, and not one of mine 
enemies but shall one day confess it had 
been better for him to have died, than 
in an evil hour to dare the vengeance of 
Margaret of Anjou I " 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HABLECH CASTLE. 

I HAVE set down in this book th6 
Queen^s conversations with her poor ser- 
vant at Harlech Castle in Wales, whith- 
er we retired in the month of July 1460, 
afler a perilous flight from the field of 
battle at Northampton. The Duke of 
Exeter, the Earl of Richir.ond, the Earl 
of Pembroke, Lord Gray, and the Lady 
Isabella his wife, — ^who hath been since 
her marriage one of the bedchamber 
ladies to her majesty, — and some other 
noblemen and esquires of less note, 
have followed her grace to this fortress, 
whereunto it should appear Providence 
hath conducted her steps; for* nature 
has furnished it with almost impregna- 
ble ramparts, and, like unto an eagle's 
eyrie, it defies the approach of invaders. 
The lord thereof is a "Welsh chieftain, 
David ap Jeuan ap Einion, a very giant 
in height and size, and a most brave 
and loyal friend to the Queen. The 
little Prince, when he heard his name 
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said it should not be Dayid but Goli- 

* 

aih; and then the play betwixt them 
was for his highness to throw pebbles 
at the giant, who fell down and feigned 
to be slain. And then the Prince ran 

- to cut off his head with his wooden 
sword ; but kneeling down by his side, 
would kiss his huge cheeks, and pray 
him to stand up, for that he loved him 
very much. This made the Queen 
smile, which she had not done since 
that dreadful defeat and slaughter, and 
the taking of the King, news of which 
had reached her since she came into 
Wales. The pure air which bloweth 
from these high mountains hath 
strengthened her frame, and revived 
hopes dawn in her souL Sometimes 
when the bards play on their harps 
warlike strains, she listens to them, at 
first with a wistftil abstracted look, but 

i soon the cloud of heavy care rolls away 
from her brow, and a light beams in 
her eyes like unto the gleams of stm- 
shine which illumine the stormy skies 
of these frowning regions. The good 
people of this land would die for her 
and the Prince, and the holy King, now 
a captive ; and this affection shows it- 
self in an artless and fervent fashion, 
which cheers her, she says, even as a 
ray of the sun of Provence falling by 
some miracle on a northern landscai)e. 
I notice that the poesy of the Welsh 
bards and their music awaken in her 
remembrances of her childhood in other 
lands, and of the gay savoir, in the 
which she was no mean proficient be- 
fore weighty troubles engrossed her 
thoughts. Sometimes when the stm is 
setting, and rosy tints adorn the peak 
of Snowdon, she sits on the battlemefits. 



with my lord the Prince on her knee ; 
and she tells him little tales she learnt 
in France and Italy, or sings to please 
him the lays of King Ren6. Then gath- 
er round this rare mother and cliild, 
one by one, ravished listeners. The old 
bard brings his harp, and ever and anon 
sounds a chord in unison with her won- 
drous melodious voice. The two young 
Earls, Richmond and Pembroke, who 
well nigh worship their noble Queen 
and sister, sit at her feet with clasped 
hands and upraised faces. I could not 
refrain from smiling when Mary Beau- 
mont, who is also here, said in the hear- 
ing of Lord Pembroke that Isabella 
Gray (Bessy Woodville she was before 
her marriage) was the fairest woman 
she had ever seen. 

"Marry, Mistress Beaumont," cried 
the young lord, " and if you had said 
the fairest image or doll, I should be of 
your thinking ; but for a woman show 
me other eyes and another mouth than 
those blue beads and coral lips." 

Lord Gray is the most loved and lov- 
ing husband in the world, and a tender 
father to his two fair babes. When 
love is the theme of a lay, his eyes turn 
on his wife, and then she responds with 
a sweet smile ; but she hath no soul for 
verses or music, and is more occupied 
methinks with her dress than aught 
else on these occasions. She repairs it 
in so ingenious a manner, and disposes 
it so becomingly, that one should think 
her gowns were new from Margaret 
Chamberlayne's tire-rooms in the 
Strand. Verily there are persons which 
have no faults, and yet one cannot af- 
fection them. The placid virtues of 
Isabella Gray cause me more sins of un- 
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duriiableness than any other person's 
offences. Mea culpa this is — mea maxi- 
ma culpa. Bat I would fain like this 
gentle lady more, or haye a better rea- 
Bon to mislike her. As to David ap 
Einion, he cannot contain his displeasure 
when a legend tells of cruel tyrants and 
Udies unjustly used. On one occasion 
he rose and brandished his weapon 
fiercely against a recreant knight in a 
tale. The Queen said to him, smiling, 
**Sir David, you mind me of the first 
Christian French king, Clovis, who, 
when St Remigius related unto him 
the passion of our Lord, stamped his 
foot, and cried : * O that I only had 
been there with my brave soldiers I ' " 

The Prince threw his arms round his 

niother's neck, and said, " Sweet moth- 

^i I love that king which would have 

fought for Christ our Lord ; and I love 

Sir David, who would fight for us ; and 

Hove—" 

*' Here he stopped, and the Queen, 
fondly caressing him, asked, ^' And who 
«lao lovest thou ? " 

** Thee, sweet mother, and my father 
t^e King," he answered. 

'*And who besides?" she said, yet 
n^ore fondly. 

Ajid he replied: "O, I love also 
■'^ect little Anne Neville, who played 
^th me last year in London on the 
'*^^e-day, when thou, sweet mother, 
^<^ walk to St Paul's Church hand- 
^-Uand with the Duke of York." 

Ilhen the Queen^s face became dark 
^ U thunder-cloud, and she said stem- 
*y» "Thy father's son, Edward, may 
^^"t love any of the Nevilles." 

The Prince thought for a moment, 
*^d then answered : " My father told 



me when we were at Coventry that I 
should love all men : he did not say aU 
little damsels: so maybe I must hate 
them. But Anne Neville was very 
winsome ." 

The Queen's eyes filled with tears; 
methinks the words of her child had 
recalled to her mind the king's Chris- 
tian spirit 

Night after night at that time her 
Majesty lay awake, aud often till a late 
hour she kept me with her to converse 
or to read aloud to her. That evening 
she said : " O Meg, my good Meg, there 
are two Margarets withiu my soul ; one 
exceeding loving, and one fierce. Love 
in me begets hatred. If it were less 
passionate, my hates would be less ex- 
cessive." 

I had not the courage to say it, but 
I thought if she loved God more, that 
love would quench hatred. She bade 
me bring her journal-book to her, and 
inquired when she had last written in 
it 

" Never in England," I replied. 

** And have you," she said, ^ kept no 
record of the many years since I landed 
in this country ? " 

"Yea, madame," I replied, " I 
wrote somewhat touching those years 
till the time when I was with your 
grace at Hertford Castle." 

"That is well-nigh five years ago," 
she said. "Whither went we after- 
wards ? " 

" To Greenwich," I said. 

" Yea, to Greenwich," she rejoined ; 
" and there I abided the time of the 
King's -second recovery with that 
patience Which consumes the heart but 
gains its end. WeU, take thy pen and 
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write tbat when there I called to my 
Bide the Tudors, which haye been true 
young brothers to me since. Once I 
cried shame on my aunt Katherine for 
her unroyal marriage, but now I would 
fain canonise her for that deed, for 
from that union have sprung those 
gallant boys, the most loyal hearts in 
England to the King and me. And 
I now perceive that a Welsh squire is 
worth an English nobleman, if I judge 
by Owen Tudor and his sons, and our 
good Sir David here." 

*' Am I to set that down, madam ? " 
I asked. 

**No, no,*' she answered, smiling. 
" * All truths are not good to be uttered,' 
saith a French proverb ; much less, I 
ween, to be written. But vmte, that 
secretly at Qreenwich I gathered round 
me the flower of the English chivalry 
— the ardent sons of the brave fathers 
slain at St. Alban's — and bided my 
time. Then one blessed day my lord 
was himself again, and went to West- 
minster, to the House of Parliament, 
where he demanded to be restored to 
his rights and to reign again, which by 
acclamation was assented to, and the 
wicked three— York, Salisbury, and 
Warwick — ^retired once more from 
London. The King then was, as he 
hath been and ever vrill be, too good, 
^ too dibonnaire. Forgive, forgive, is 
always on his lips and in his heart. In 
that he too much resembles my father ; 
but I have now discerned the truth of 
the saying of a heathen philosopher, 
that a merciful disposition is a weak- 
ness." 

<^ O madame, say not so," I exclaimed. 

<'I tell thee, Meg, this is true in this 



manner: that to pardon traitors is a 
cruelty to loyal men; and to space 
rebels an injustice to good subjects. 
The King's mild spirit, which will not 
suffer him to take revenge or to shed 
blood, leads to the wreck of his king* 
dom and the ruin of his son. If good- 
ness and virtue, if justice and holinese 
could have procured peace and quiet in 
this land, surely it would have done so 
when the King was at that time re- 
stored, and Waynfleet was Chancellor, 
and the good Lord Fortescue Lord 
High Treasurer, and Lord Worcester 
and Lord Cromwell, and so many wise 
and honorable men about his person 
and in state offices. My God, how he 
labored in those years for the weal of 
his people! Either he was planning 
new colleges and schools for the dif- 
fusion of religion and learning, or hos- 
pitals and almshouses for the poor, and 
moving his friends amongst the nobles 
to foimd the same in their counties, 
which now exist. He had a passion 
for increasing the grammar-echools ; 
and in London ordained that such 
should be established in St. Martin's-le- 
grand, St Mary-le-bow, in Cheap, St 
Duustan in the West, and St. Anthony, 
as well as at St Paul's. King's College 
and Eton he wearied not in improving, 
but had most at heart the teaching of 
poor men's children, by that same token 
that he often recalled the words of a 
holy Pope in the twelfth century, who 
said that the Church, as a pious mother, 
is bound to provide teaching for the 
poor, lest the opportunity of reading 
and improving themselves be taken 
away from them. And he commended 
that ecclesiastical institute, which or- 
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diined that all Maae-priests should have 
in tiidr house a school of disciples, and 
tiiat if any good man should desire to 
iuTe his children taught by them, they 
ought gladly to receive and kindly to 
teach them, and require naught from 
their parents than what they were will- 
ing to give. I remember when my 
Lord of "Winchester would found a col- 
lege at Oxford in honor of the glorious 
qioetolcss St Kagdalen, the King was 
well pleased thereat, but would have 
DOTed him to build it at Cambridge. 
The Bishop would by no means consent 
tiiereimto; and my lord, with his ac- 
customed mildness, said, * Well, Master 
Winiam, sith it be so, we think well of 
jonr piety, and will forward it to the 
Bost of our power.' The King was 
▼ell contented also that I strove with 
mj po(Nr ability to set on foot new skil- 
^ trades, and sent for artificers from 
France and the Low Countries to in- 
Btnict this people in many useful art& 
All the while we held court at Coven- 
^, my Lord of Winchester, my Lord 
of Wells, the good Duke of Norfolk, 
SBd many other learned and virtuous 
prelates and noblemen, held daily coun- 
Kl with the King for the good govern- 
ment of the realm, and the advance- 
J**ent of commerce, and the arts of 
l^iudng and music, and the writing of 
^ks. His gentle wisdom in all peace- 
nil matters inspired BO great love and 
Miration in all who approached him, 
^t nothing would serve some of his 
^ends but to obtain license to make 
Pilgrimages in his behalf to distant 
brines. The noble Mowbray went to 
the holy city of Jerusalem, to pray at 
^^1^*8 sepulchre for the complete re- 



covery of his strength ; and others to 
Rome and to Loreto. Then think 
again, and record it also, what labor 
was spent in the efforts^to procure a 
reconciliation which should be lasting 
betwixt the inimical noblemen. I prom- 
ise thee I was then almost as desirous 
of peace as the King, for the French 
and the Scotch were threatening our 
coasts ; and albeit the abominable York- 
ists slander mc as being French at heart, 
there is not a greater falsehood in this 
world. I would fight for every inch y 
of English ground, and shed my blood 
for this land. Often I knelt by the 
King^s side, and prayed ardently that 
these strifes might be healed; but I 
could not, like him, end those prayers 
with the words * And if it please Thee, 
O Lord, to take the kingdom firom me. 
Thy will be done' I could not utter 
with my lips a prayer from which my 
heart revolted. When he was made 
arbiter between his friends and foes, 
how he strove to ac^ust differences and 
to hold an equal balance between them, 
so as to soften resentments and to win 
them over to make peace 1 How he 
would charge the Mayor of London 
with five thousand armed citizens to 
watch during the conferences that no 
evil befell peaceable persons! When 
my Lord of Winchester went to Black- 
friars to parley with the White Rose 
lords, how he would pray God to mend 
their hearts I And when he was to 
meet at Whitefriars the noble partisans 
of the Red Rose, with yet more fervent 
orisons besought the Lord Jesus to allay 
their anger. But sometimes he was 
sick at heart at the perverseness of 
some, the malice of others, and the pro- 
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fane lying and breaking of oaths he 
then witnessed. To see Gk>d so of- 
fended, verily smote him to the heart 
One day, when he had striven in vain 
with a fruitless patience to obtain an 
honest compromise betwixt the rival 
lords, a great paleness overspread his 
cheek, and he said to the other council- 
lors, * My lords, do you go and consider 
these matters ; I and my good chancel- 
lor will meanwhile offer our prayers 
together for the common weaL' And 
so he did, beseeching God to take mercy 
on his people." 

"Ah, madam e," — I could not forbear 
to say this as I wrote those last sen- 
tences, — " this noble picture of a Chris- 
tian king, doth it not cause one to wor- 
ship so great virtue ? " 

" Yea, if virtue, which I grant you is 
as perfect as any on the earth, could 
prtvail over malice and force, then in- 
deed naught else could be desired, and 
we might well worship it. But, I pray 
you, when these pious souls had thus 
labored for well-nigh three years ; when 
at the last peace was signed and oaths 
of allegiance were renewed, even under 
the seal of the Blessed Sacrament sol- 
emnly received ; and when to St Paul's 
Church behind the King walked the 
Duke of York with me, Lord Salisbury 
with Somerset, Warwick with Exeter^ 
hand-in-hand, whilst the people shouted 
in lame verse, 

* Oar Boyereign lord God keep alway, 
And the Qaccn and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury*, 
And others that have labored to make this love- 
day/— 

think you that, save in a small number 
of noble breasts, hatred was allayed ? 
Think you that whilst tears of joy ran 



down the King's cheeks, and Bourchid 
and Waynfleet carried the cross wift 
God-thanking hearts, the dissimulating 
Yorkist traitors verily renounced theii 
rebellious thoughts?" 

" How did your majesty endure the 
touch of the Duke of Ygrk's hand?** T 
said, evading to answer her question. 

She replied, " From my head to my 
feet there ran a shiver when he ap- 
proached me, and I felt like to &mt; 
but, as God hears me, I resolved to for- 
give him, and prayed for strength to 
do so. ( dare not say the same of War- 
wick ; I could not trust myself so much 
as to look on him. He hath done whai, 
I ween, no woman can pardcm, — hhf^' 
ened my fame, slandered mine honor* 
I never spoke to him at all that da^ 
And now, Meg, set down, I pray the^ 
how, when a few brief days had passed 
he accused me of falsehood, and ther^ 
upon raised a tumult in the city ; anC 
when some of the King^s servants at- 
tacked his riotous retainers, pretended 
that was a plot for to kill him, and sc 
lighted a flame which, I warrant yon, 
shall not be extinguished till the las! 
Yorkist is dead. The King fell ill witl 
sorrow, and went to the Abbey of Si 
Albans.. When he was somewhat re 
covered, we made a progress throqgl 
the midland counties, and there one of 
those brief joys which have sometime 
flashed on my dark days shone on xu 
for a while. The noblemen of Worcca 
tershire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, th< 
gallant esquires and brave yeomen of 
those provinces, flocked around us witl 
a fove which reminded me of the war* 
ship of the Proven9als in olden days 
When I had Edward by my side, the] 
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fiHttmy feet The King's piety they 

araed. They are not mean Lollards 

fta many of the Londoners. They 

\mig on my poor lips and wore Ed- 

ffud's badge; his little silver swans 

nre on the breast and a red rose in 

As bonnet of eyery knight and every 

petaant The women blest my boy, and 

the men cried, ' Long live the Prince ! ' 

Ijnray thee write, that with a sense and 

wit beyond his years, he said agreeable 

words to every one, and kissed his Uttle 

hand, and smilingly held ont his badge 

to tlioae brave men, ten thousand of 

which wore his livery. O €k)d, that 

them ahonldst have to chronicle that of 

these ten thousand gallant men three 

tboonad were doomed to die on fatal 

Bloidieathl When I had ordered Lord 

Audky to intercept the hoary traitor 

Sttlisbory, and to bring him to me dead 

op aHve, I would see the fight, and went 

^^> the tower of Mucdeston Church to 

^^"^tch its course. This was the first 

^ixne I had with mine own eyes beheld 

^ iMttle. I had a fierce lesson, a fiery 

'te^^hing in those terrible brief hours. 

^ mtsw the wild charge, the rushing en- 

^oimter of the two armies, the fatal 

B^bock when they met Like unto a 

H^^ the heath was spread before mc. 

^ tnoed every false move of our friends ; 

^ snazked the overreaching skill of the 

rebel; I saw our brave troops 

down, and Andley's vain labor 

V» rally them. Mine eyes followed his 

^^^aiier, for well I knew that as long as 

^^ lived I should see it Like one 

^^^itching a vessel on a billowy ocean, 

^ gaied on its rise and fall with an 

^^ger sick heart As if bowing before 

^ blast, it swayed to and fro ; yet I 
10 



kept it in sight At last it sank and 
rose no more. Then I was sure Audley 
was dead and the fight lost, and I fled 
to Eccleston Castle. Yea, I fied with 
an aching heart and passionate grief 
for the fiillen, but with a new spirit 
within me. The blood of Charlemagne 
and a whole race of heroes was stirred 
in my veins that day, and through my 
brain there darted a quick sudden sense 
of warlike genius which could yet save 
a kingdom. All night, whilst tossing 
on my sleepless couch, I thought, ' If 
Joan of Arc rescued France from the 
lowest slough of despond by her in- 
spired valliancy, shall not a wife, a 
mother, and a queen overcome in God's 
name a host of traitors ? ' The King 
was then so ill at Coleshill that, when 
his people were hastily removing him, 
he could only whisper in a low voice, 
*Who hath got the day?' Salisbury 
had joined York, and no one spoke a 
word of hope to me. But in my heart 
its voice was loud and strong ; and when 
once at Coventry I roused the courage 
of the loyal and shamed the cowardice 
of the weak. The King improved in 
health when restored to my care, and 
the love he always inspires rallied thou- 
sands again around us. It was then 
the impious Duke of York sought to 
rob me of that sacred shield. To his 
discomfiture he had discovered his own 
vassals to be more loyal to his master 
than he desired ; and with devilish cun- 
ning in his camp at Ludgate he spread 
the report that King Henry was dead, 
and had a Mass performed — the sac- 
ril^ous wretch I — ^for the repose of 
his soul who was yet alive. O, this 
greatly moved my lord's anger.*. He 
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exclaimed when it was told him, ' For- 
sooth, this is a wicked action, a griey- 
008 sin, thus to use God^s great instru- 
ment of mercy to cloak malicious de- 
^. cdt ! ' and this audacious impiety was 
more displeasing to him than any of 
the Dul 4's treasons. Being then privy 
to the^Jk)yal leanings in his army, I 
caused the King's pardon to be pro- 
chdmed to aU insurgeflts, and advanced 
with him nigh to the very gates of Lud- 
low, the head-quarters of the arch trai- 
tor. The rebel chiefe, thinking he would 
as lief give away his kingdom as risk 
the slaughter of his subjects, essayed to 
play the same game as heretofore, and 
sent messages of submission to the King. 
But by prayers, remonstrances, and im- 
petuous urgency, I that time obtained 
that he should be firm and refuse to 
treat with the leaders, the while he re- 
newed ojSers of pardon to their follow- 
ers. Then the rebel army melted away 
like snow in a sudden thaw ; then right- 
ful submissions ensued without number. 
York fled to Lreland; Salisbury, War- 
wick, and March to Calais. The 
Duchess of .York and her young chil- 
dren alone remained in Ludlow, which 
surrendered and was razed to the 
ground by my commands. I said to 
Dame Cicely, ^Your grace's husband 
hath abandoned you to the King's ten- 
der mercies.' With tears in her eyes, 
she replied, 'If they be the King's 
mercies, then I know they shall be ten- 
der.' *Yea,' I cried, *you will find 
him a better lord to you. Dame Cicely, 
than some of your own kith.' When 
Edward heard that these young Mor- 
timers were prisoners, he gathered all 
his playthings in a heap, and nothing 



would serve him but to send them toi^ 
these childish traitors. . And he said \tkn 
his tutor, ' I pray you, good Sir Jollier 
is Anne Neville a prisoner also ? ' WhcB^ 
he heardsEe was at Calais, then quotlL^ 
he, ' I will send her one of my swani^ 
and it shall sail over the sea and caaiig 
our love-tokens to and fro.' " 

"O madame," I cried, "the 
hath a most loving, sweet dispodt 
Methinks I would fiedn write his 
firom his early years when yours 
finished." 

" When I am dead, M^? " she askc 
smiling. 

"Nay, madame, but when you 
peacefully seated on the throne." 

"Yea, yea," she said; "and 
thou shalt chronicle that he reaped ii 
joy what his mother sowed in tears." 



\ 



\ 
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^When the Queen sent for me on thiC; 
morrow she thus addressed me : { 

" Of the reverses which ensued kv 
that year wherein the great triumplit 
was achieved, touching which we wvotis 
yester-eve, I am not willing to speak ^ 
length. Thou rememberest as well as If 
do what took place when Warwick le- 
turned from Calais with fresh-raised t^ 
troops, and York's son marched agaiulif< 
our army at Northampton. Would jb 
had been on the field that day I lliillt 
bold March would, peradventnre, thai | 
have found his match in the QoeeRff^ 
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rfaicli held him on her knees at Mantes 
then hia false father professed so great 
■^ty to the King. But a weakness 
ane oyer my heart on the hatUe^s eve 
-^ woman's terror. I could n^part 
wiSQk my son. O, €k>d only'fibweth 
hb daily anguish of fear with which I 
vatc^ oyer that life, — ^the hope, the 
f&fj the worship of mine own. Thou 
SHMt describe— for thine eyes saw it — 
ie spot where we stood near the field, 
Md how messages went to and fro be- 
arixt me and Buckingham and good 
tjal John Talbot, who were soon to 
Be fighting fi>r us. It should not thus 
■Ere been ; it would not thus haye been 
mt for that hellish traitor Grey de 
lulliyn ! May his name be by all men 
iiD times abhorred, and his death be 
• miserable as his life I ^' 

I dared not to write this imprecation. 
ler majesty noticed the staying of my 
en, and, snatching it firom me, wrote 
eraelf these words : 

" I, Margaret the Queen, do declare 
liat man to be accursed and hateful to 
tod and to4nen, who by a deceitful 
reachery caused ten thousand loyal 
Ihiglishmen to be slain or drowned, and 
is king to be left all alone and discon- 
llAte on the bloody field, and then 
iktBBL captiye. If there is justice on 
■th or in heayen, that traitor shall 
fldah miserably, and hardly saye his 

Then she pushed back the book 
ivards me, and her bosom heayed 
fee ft stormy sea. After a pause, I 
i^dly said, " And you fled with the 
teoe, madame, from that fatal spot ? '^ 
"Ah, when I snatched him up in 
f tanns and mounted with him the 



horse Jasper brought unto us, all was 
swallowed up in the fear of losing him. 
Gk>d forgiye me that I thought less 
of my lord the King than of my son. 
What a flight thai was I How full of 
hairbreadth scapes 1 One of the worse 
moments I have yet known wa -'when, 
between Eggleshall and Chester, we 
were surprised by those ruffianly ser- 
yants of Sir 'William Stanley's; they 
were yery near killing us." 

"Methinks," I said, "they would 
haye done so, if your majesty, after 
they had taken all your clothes and 
jewels, had not bethought yourself to 
present that solo diamond ring they 
had not seen to John Cleger, — ^for so I 
haye heard the yillain is named, — and 
thus thrown a discord into that yile 
company which &yored our escape.^' 

"Tea, God sent that thought into 
my mind after a brief desperate prayer 
for help. But was it not like unto a 
horrible nightmare when we ran into 
that close wood, and the sound of those 
disputing yoices still reached our ears ? 
God bless thee for the brayery thou 
didst then eyince, good Meg I Mine 
forsook me when Edward began to 
cry. Then it seemed to me as if I must 
despair. I said this aloud in my an- 
guish, and then he put his lips to mine 
ear and whispered : ' I will not cry nor 
make a noise, sweet mother. If those 
flerce men kill us, we shall go to the 
good God in heayen, and be happy.' 
I was in no mood to think of heayen 
then, and his words affirighted me ; for 
if Edward died, he would go straight 

to Paradise, and I O, worse than 

one of Dante's inyented torments is 
the thought of life in this world or the 
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next without Mm I Sometimes a hor- 
rible feeling comes over me that I shall 
be lost, and I see at night, as in a 
vision, the heavenly visage of my King 
and the angel £Eice of Edward gazing 
on me in a sorrowftil manner, and I 
wake in terror." 

I knew that the Queen of late, by 
reason of her unsettled life and other 
causes also, had seldom sought the 
benefits of shrift ; and I had the bold- 
ness to say, " Your majesty, peradven- 
ture, would find ghostly comfort in 
more frequent confession* Shrift drives 
away thoughts of despair." 

" Shrift 1 " she impatiently exclaimed ; 
*Het those seek it who are angels or 
saints." 

" Nay, madame, it is the Sacrament 
for sinners," I answered with simpli- 
city. 

" If to pardon traitors and renounce 
just revenge is the condition without 
which shrift cannot be obtained, how 
can I seek it | " 

"Madame, lawful justice may be 
pursued, and punishment inflicted on 
rebels without sin or oJBTence, if only 
hatred is not cherished." 

" I can in no wise forgive them," she 
said gloomily; and then dismissed 
me. 

" God help him, poor King I " were 
the words which passed the white lips 
of the Queen when, some time after- 
wards, she received tidings which at 
first she would not credit, but in the 
end proved to be true, that his majesty 
had surrendered the rights of his son, 
and yielded that the Duke of York 
should be named his successor. She 
was commanded in his name to return 



to London with the Prince, on pain < 
high treason. First a fearftil ami 
curled her lip, then tears moistene 
her eyes and slowly rolled down hi 
cheeks. She was never so beautiful t 
so majestic as when by a mighty eflbi 
she mned-in vehement emotion. M 
look she cast on the Prince at pUj 
and one to Heaven, as if mutely i^ 
pealing to God, but not one otiul 
angry word did she utter. But ia tti 
evening she called together .a and 
band of her friends at Harlech, ad 
thus addressed them : " My lords, sod 
you all which are my good friends, Bd 
to me, a very afiSicted woman ad 
queen. V The King, my entirely lorad 
husband, hath disinherited his son ad 
mine, — ^this boy, whom yon do all low 
on as your future sovereign, — aaa 
yielded lus rights to the Duke of 
York." 

A murmur rose amongst those pi» 
cut, which, in the noblest manner im^ 
aginable, she hushed by the motion of 
her hand and the glance of her eye. 

" Believe me, my lords and on, U 
loveth his son not the less that he hafl 
by this act deprived him of the crowai 
He deems that little circlet a heavy com 
and snare for the wearer, and for oH 
not yet anointed king by a divine ooli' 
secration the loss of it a good, fe 
working craftily for their own ends <■ 
his religious mind, these cunning loik 
have drawn him into their nets ad 
forced his acquiescence. But Ood hitt 
given me other thoughts and anotbd 
heart in this regard ; and, albeit pool 
unaided, and unarmed, a woman d 
wholly friendless, I thank God, whifi 
you Eve, who now stand round me^ 
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Ql yet place this boy on the throne, 
beie he shall reign a fourth Edward, 
Dd a more noble one than hath yet 
died this land.'' 

. Then, deep from the hearts of all 
jboae men, there rose a shout which re- 
B(3ioed through the rocky glen of Har- 
l|ech, and in the breasts of a brave peo- 
pk This patience of the Queen tow- 
pds the King in passages of their lives 
vkrein she endured much suffering at 
\k innocent unwitting hands had some- 
tidng almost beyond nature in one so 
nhonent Methinks his constant vir- 
tv^ which never forsook him in any 
taitB, filled her with a spiritual rever- 
mob which subdued all resentments, 
fte looked on him as on one above hu- 
aanity, and not to be judged by com- 
non rules; and this infuriated her the 
more against her enemies. On the even- 
ii^ of that day she led me to the side 
of the Prince's bed, where he was 
aleep, and whispered in mine ear: 
** Tills hath been the keenest stab my 
ktft hath yet received. Those dc- 
teited wretches with a wise malice 
Bide use of a loved hand to pierce me. 
Bot they shall not long triumph. To 
London verily I Into their hands! 
kto their net I Nay, nay, they count 
vitfaout their host Little do they 
bow yet of Margaret of Anjou I The 
puke of York shall yet madly curse 
fte day he broke a mother's heart. 
Vteewell, Wales! fiurewell, inaction! 
)Uiy of Gueldres is my kinswoman ; 
sod Scotland's hills shall be those, in 
fte words of the Psalms, whence will 
oomemy help!" 

On the next day she embarked on 
fte Meoai, amidst the tears of women. 



the speeding songs of the bards, and 
the deep-hearted blessings of the noble 
Welsh. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

PAGES FROM THE QUEEN'S JOUBKAL. 

\ 

I AM alone to-night I would not 
keep with me even Margaret de Koos ; 
and mine own hand shall record the 
glorious, horrorful, triumphant haps of 
this day. O my husband I my sweet, 
injured, patient, long-suffering king! 
thou art at last avenged ! The scale 
hath turned — the pined-for hour ar- 
rived. I have been for many days in a 
fever of mind and body which forbade 
rest Each hour of the march from 
Scotland seemed an age, but each of 
those hours brought me fresh strength, 
for the nobles of the north gathered 
round my standard, and my brave army 
swelled like a mountain torrent The 
fire in my breast inflamed all who ap- 
proached me. The resistless justice 
of my cause, my boy's noble beauty, 
the words which fell from my lips like 
sparks on inflammable hearts, kindled 
a flame which, when once it is lighted, 
nothing can tame. Providence must 
needs have had profound designs when 
it made me the wife of holy Henry. 
O most sweet saint ! God, who gifted 
thee with heavenly virtues, and or- 
dained that thou shouldst live on earth 
a disguised angel, banished from thy 
true home, has called me to be the hu- 
man, pasdonate, revenging champion 
of thy righteous cause, and nerved my 
woman*8 heart to do deeds and to see 
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oghts which now in the dark and lonely 
nights aflWght me. Yet I will relate 
^ them ; for if I am to conquer others, I 
must needs conquer myself, nor falter 
one instant in the onward path. I 
once heard of a boatman at sea whose 
bark caught fire. He left not the helm 
though the flames were scorching him, 
and steered the yessel into port This 
I think to be a type of my course. Only, 
God send the haven may soon be 
reached! 

The time which hath passed since we 
came to York is like a dream, marrel- 
lous, incredible, and brief. Ah, the 
fugitiye Queen took her foes by sur- 
prise I The while' they were framing 
bills of attainder, forsooth, aga,in8t her, 
and were ignorant she had yet crossed 
the Border, behold she was at the gates 
of York, of the old city, — ^too good a 
one to give its name to a traitor, — and 
calling on her followers to advance to 
London and rescue the King. But on 
Christmas^ye Lady Gray, who was 
then at Groby, sent me a messenger to 
say that the Protector — God save the 
mark I — was at his castle of Sandal, and 
would there wait the coming of his son 
with the Border forces. I received her 
letter as I was going into the chapel at 
Wakefield for midnight Mass. The 
beating of my heart was so violent, I 
could hear its pulsations as I leant 
against mjpn&di&u. The singing of 
the '* Gloria in ezcelsis " made my bo- 
som swell with a good presentiment, 
for the glory of God is the triumph of 
His justice ; and if there be on earth 
one man of perfect good-will towards all 
others, it is my lord for whom I fight 



On the morrow I rode full nigh 
the gates of Sandal Castle to provol 
false York to issue forth and give ■ 
battle ; for delay to us was fisitaL Di 
after day I sent hecalds to beard as 
defy the traitor, each time with mot 
galling words than the last IM, 
Gray paid him a viat, for she had i 
ways been much esteemed by him ; m 
she reported that he was almost beodi 
himself at these taunts, and would lO 
long withstand bdng braved by a wo 
man. This Xsabej^jgray hath a most iv 
talent — ^the only one I can see in ber- 
Kof concealing her thinking without tiu 
utterance of an mitroe speech. Stek 
I am assured, as well as her mother Hi 
duchess, very heartily devoted to W] 
person, and as loyal as any one in ^ 
England to the 'King ; but she can m 
the most inimical persons of all BOiti 
and is considered by them in an incnd 
ible manner, which is procured, I think 
by her trick of silence and the beii4 
of her fiice, which charms behoUka 
and yet never by so much as a chaigf 
of color or the wink of an eye belntjfi 
her thoughts, or the least inward v» 
tion. Be that as it may, she related t( 
me what a friend of that arch trutof^ 
had told her ; how his old servant, 8b 
Davy Hall, had prayed him to abslifa 
from coming forth to give me btttk 
but rather to keep within the cifft 
ai)|i defend it till the arrival of ^ 
son; and that he had replied, *^^ 
Davy, Davy ! hast thou loved me • 
long, and wouldst thou have me dk 
honored ? Thou never sawest me W 
fortress when I was Regent in Konnii 
dy, where the Dauphin himself wi^ 
his puissance came to besiege me; b^ 
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ikfi a man, and not like a bird cooped 
B a cage, I iasiied and fought with 
■ine enemies — ^to their loss ever, I 
ttitnk Gk>d ; and if I have not kept 
^yielf within walls for fear of a great 
Ikrong prince, nor hid my face firom 
mj man living, wonldst thou that I 
iff dread of a scolding woman, whose 
icapons are only her tongue and nails, 
Aonld incarcerate myself and shut my 
gite f Then all men might of me 
wonder tnd report that a woman hath 
■•de me a dastard whom no man could 
ever proye to be a coward." 

York, York I where are the boast- 
ag hps which uttered these proud 
tords f A woman hath made thee a 
Bock, a derision, a thing for the finger 
d soom to point at, and the very birds 
«f tibe air to flout as they fiy by. O 
doomed man, graceless rebel, unnatural 
kJMmau, thine hour was come; the 
cq> of thine iniquities fhll to the brim I 
Aid when thou didst dare with im- 
ikNH pride to advance thy shameful 
Imuier in the most holy name of Qod 
nd of 8t Ckorge, then thy guardian 
agd fled afl&ighted, and the Holy 
Trinity forsook thee. 

Tbag mom I thus marshalled my 
ftroei: with Somerset I commanded 
fte centre — ^Lord Ctifford being am- 
Ittihed in a wood on the right side, 
lid Lord Wiltshire on the left. Ah, 
fte joy, the wild expectancy, the tu- 
>uilt of the heart, veiled under a mo- 
tionless attitude, with which I beheld 
^ Yorkists issue from the castle^te 
of 8andal and descend towards us 1 It 
^but a short time before they reached 
^ ^am, but it seemed like an age. I 
^iflcemed York ridmg in front; an in- 



stant after, the fighting began. I would 
&in have dashed into the miUe, but 
was restrained. Our ambushed troops, 
like cataracts falling into a torrent, 
joined the vanguard, and as fishes in a 
net or deer in a buckstall, the enemies 
were surrounded, closed, hemmed in. 
All was noise, shrieking, confusion ; and ^ 
in one-half hour louder than all other 
sounds rose the cry of victory — "A 
Lancaster I a Lancaster I Long live the 
Red Rose I" 

I stood on the field of battle, trem- 
bling, burning, exulting with a feverish 
joy ; the cries of those around me re- 
sounding like clarions in mine ears: 
" They are fiying I They are slain by 
thousands! The day is won I The 
kingdom saved ! Long Uve the King I 
Long live the Queen I Long live the 
Prince 1 " I know not how long these 
deafening shouts, this frantic rejoicing 
lasted. I held no count of time. I 
had dismounted, and was leaning on 
the arm of Isabel Butler, when I saw 
one riding towards me at full speed 
with something in his hand. In anoth- 
er moment Lord Clifibrd was kneeling 
at my feet ; and as he said, ** Madame, 
your war is done ; here is your King's 
ransom,'' mine eyes fell on the thing in 
his hand, and I saw, O God, that once 
familiar face, those well-known features, 
fixed ui death, and the blood-stained 
hair by which the head was held. A 
deadly sicknces seized me; I felt the 
blood forsaking my cheeks, my limbs 
giving way, and I covered my eyes 
with my hand. Many voices shouted : 
^ Look, madame, look 1 " and one added, 
*' At this king without a kingdom ; " 
and another, <<At this rival of our 
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noble sovereign;^' and then I heard 
them say, " O, he shall have a crown ; '^ 
and " Crown him, Clifford, crown him ; " 
which was followed by bursts of laugh- 
ter. I glanced at the gory head, and 
saw it surmounted with a paper coronet, 
and a horrible contagious uncontrolla- 
ble fit of convulsive laughter shook mo 
from head to foot. 

"What shall be done, madame, 
with the traitor^s head?" Somerset 
asked. 

"Fix it on the gates of York," I 
cried, willing to be relieved from the 
ghastly sight 

"Lord Clifford hath made sharp 
work of it to-day 1 " Isabel Butler ex- 
9laimed. " He says he has slain young 
Rutland on Wakefield-bridge as he was 
escaping with his tutor." 

" Not the boy ? " I cried. " O Lord 
Clifford, you did not kill the boy ? " 
Then I saw on his grim visage a look 
which affiighted me. 

"Madame," he cried, "when my 
aged father was slain in cold blood by 
the Yorkists at St. Albans, I swore 
never to spare one of their accursed 
race. I looked for praise from your 
majesty this day, rather than for those 
reproachful glances. If you play the 
woman, not the queen, we may as lief 
disband our forces and sue for pardon 
to the Earl of March." 

A murmur rose among the lords, 
and the fear seized me that I had an- 
gered my friends ; and when the Duke 
of Somerset and the other peers came 
to ask what I commanded to be 
done with Lord Salisbury, who was 
taken prisoner, and I saw they would 
not be denied his head, I straightway 



ordered him to be executed, and b 
head placed by the side of that q 
York ; and to please them, I cried tbm 
space should be left betwixt these two 
for those of the Earl of Warwick and 
the Earl of March, which I intended 
should soon be added to them. Loud 
applauding shouts followed this speech, 
and then I felt almost mad for awhile 
and as if my brain was on fire. I 
longed to be alone, to kneel dowB, to 
weep, to pray. O my God, Thou 
knowest I would not willingly do a 
false or unjust action ; Thou knowest I 
would lay mine own head on the blodc 
sooner than shed the blood of an inno- 
cent person. Lay not to my charge, 
Lord, that which has flowed to-day in 
the just quarrel of the £jng by Thee 
ordained. O, I would fain Clififord 
had not slain young Rutland ! If ever 
a man was justly sentenced to death 
on this earth, Salisbury is that man, 
and I fear not to meet him at the day 
of judgment, if a thousand times I had 
doomed him to death. But that ftir 
boy. Dame Cicely's young son I To- 
morrow, I ween, she will hear of hia 
death. God help her I how coold 
Cliffold do it I How is it possibie • 
man can kill a boy of twelve yeara ^ 
age I When I went into Edward^ 
chamber and knelt by his bedside, * 
dreadful thought came to me that th^ 
Duchess of York would curse her soft** 
murtherers, and that this curse wooi^ 
cleave to me, albeit Thou knowesty ^ 
Lord, I am not guilty of th[s ^ap. ^ 
wondered where Clifford had stablT^ 
him ; and if he had died at once, ^ 
cast a piteous look on his destroy^ 
And then mine eyes became dim wi-^ 
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tB, and I thought I saw blood 
aming firom Edward^a bosom on to 

white sheet, and screamed in an 
ay. He opened his sleepy eyes on 

and smiled. O Dame Cicely I 
ie Cicely I you will never more see 
' boy smile I But curse your 
cherous husband; curse the day 
ecame a rebel and a traitor ; curse 
brd, if you wilL O, how I should 
e him in your place I But curse 

me; curse Warwick who slew 
brd's aged /athe)r ; ovalk all those 
) began these dreadful wars. Good 
reus, under what star was I bom 
; strife and bloodshed dog my foot- 
• ? 

St. Albam's Axbxt, FAruary 1461. 
bd knoweth I have suffered more 
1 most women; but hath any 
oan or queen in ancient or in mod- 
times been more blest than I to- 
ff Can a more rapturous hour be 
ight of than that in which I fell 

in the arms of my husband, and 
1 at his feet to beseech him to 
;ht our gallant little son, who 
logh all the fierce coQflict in St. 
sr's-lane never left my side, and 
le a shower of blinding arrows aa- 
id ua, cried aloud in his childish 
r voice, " Forward, sweet mother, 
rard!'* and brandished his little 
rd with as great an unconcern of 
ger as if he had been at play with 
companions. Heavens, in how des- 
ite a manner both sides fought I 

Warwick's Londoners could not 
listand our northern troops, which 
red in upon them like an avalanche, 

a 

le Lovelace with his city bands at- 



tacked them in the rear. When the 
light declined, the Tbrkists fled on 
every side, and I cried " To London I 
to London I ^ for there I thought to 
find the King, and the while he was 
at hand in his lone unguarded tent, 
abandoned by the disbanded traitors. 
His good servant Howe ran to tell 
Lord Clifibrd, who fetched me to him. 
Wild with joy, I fiew to my husband. 
O God, there are instants which repay 
whole years of suffering I When my 
head sank on his breast, and I heard 
his low gentle voice utter my name in 
grateful amazement, I could have 
wished to die before I raised it again. 
O, what noble thanks he gave me I and 
how fervently he blest the child which 
had so royally won his spurs, and 
knighted him on the spot, with Lord 
Shrewsbury, Lord John de Roos, and 
thirty more of my bravo follow- 
ers! Then we went to the abbey to 
praise God; and the prior and the 
monks' met us, chanting thanksgiving 
hymns for the King's deliverance. I 
would not have dispensed with one of 
the pangs of this last year, since they 
have wrought this glorious ending. 

The King hath been kept in so 
great ignorance of state affedrs in his 
captivity, that he cannot conceive the 
stem necessities of justice. He made 
a rash promise that the lives of Lord 
Bonville and Sir Thomas Kyriel should 
be spared, because they protected him 
in the rout ; but they are nevertheless 
very malicious rebels, and the lords on 
our side, whose brothers and sons were 
villanously murthered at Mortimer's 
Cross by the new Duke of York, will 
revolt, if mercy is extended to these 
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men. His own brotheis, Edmund and 
Jasper Tudor, are wild to be revenged 
on the YorkiBts for the beheading of 
their brave father. Rebellion must be 
crushed, or else victories are vain. 
The Duke of Somerset hath my orders 
to act with vigor, and I have de- 
q>atched Lord Scales to London to 
command the citizens forthwith to send 
provisions for my army. The Lord 
Mayor is my very good friend, and I 
have charged him to execute this order 
without delay. 

Heavens I are these Londoners weary 
of their lives, that they audaciously 
brave me in this wisef But if they 
rock not of their mean existences, they 
can be touched in their possessions, 
which are like to be yet dearer to them. 
The Commons have dared to seize on 
the cartloads of Lenten fare which the 
Mayor had procured for my troops, be- 
cause forsooth there was a rumor that 
Warwick had joined York, and was 
marching towards the city. We shall 
see which of the White or the Red Rose 
shall reach it first I I have licensed my 
loyal northerners to plunder as they list 
this rebellious county, and to sack Lon- 
don when they come there. 

This mom nothing will serve the 
I>uche8S of Bedford and Lady Scales 
and Lady Gray but that I should admit 
to a private audience the Mayor of Lon- 
don, who hath cottie to sue for a with- 
drawal of the license to my troops to 
plunder London and its neighborhood. 
I would not listen to the duchess or 
Isminia Scales; but when Isabel Qpay 
brought a message to the same effect 



from her brave lord, who is, I fear, in i 
dying condition, — albeit I hope in Go( 
he may yet amend of his wounds, — '. 
was forced to yield. 



I, Margaret de Roos, by the Queen^i 
commands, take up the pen she is loU 
to use any more to-night ; for her gract 
is most discomposed and quite over 
whelmed with trouble. The Mayor d 
London saw her at noon, and, with tean 
in his eyes, assured her majesty all wai 
lost if she withdrew not the said license 

" On one condition only will I recal 
it,^' she cried : "Let the gates of Lon 
don be thrown open to me and to mim 
army." 

"Alas, madame," he replied, "fail 
would I on my knees recdve your ma 
jesty into the City ; but — OJ pardon mi 
that I must needs utter an unpalatabl< 
truth— save your grace^s poor servant 
there is not one man of note amongs 
the citizens that will consent to it 
They are all Yorkists in their hearts.'' 

" Then," she passionately exdaimed 
"they merit the worst fate a lawlea 
soldiery can inflict upon them; and ! 
vow they shall suffer it" 

He urged and reasoned, but shi 
would not hear; and when the aigv 
ment was most hot, the door of ha 
chamber slowly opened. 

" Who dares to come unbidden int( 
my presence ? " she cried ; but turning 
saw it was the King, who looked ver 
pale, and walked feebly, as one in pain 

" Madame, for Jesus' sake," he said 
"stay the fury of your soldiers. Pot 
sooth and forsooth you do not well t( 
let loose the rage of covetous men oo 
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my people. They haye now fallen also 
on Ck)d*8 house ; the fiur abbey is in 
fhdr rothless hands. God send you 
maybe able to lay the storm you have 

Then he fkinted away. The Queen 
digged him in her arms with an im- 
piOrmg conntenance, and summoned 
luB ittendants. 

She ha^ been riding all day, from 
one place to another, to stay the pillage. 
The ih^ej is sacked ; the mischief, if 
checked in one place, bursts ont in an- 
o&er, as when men seek to extinguish 
ftre in a tipilding — here it subsides, 
ti»e it breaks forth anew. And ill 
BewB are pouring in. TheLord Grayis 
deal Most of the towns and villages 
iMtwixt this and London have raised 
fte ^taaOard of York. The Earl of 
March is drawing nigh to the city-gates. 
iVoyiuons are lacking. The troops 
*>«irmur. There is a report that thei? 
^mesties will depart this night for the 
'iorth, and the army retreat thitherward 
*^^ €k)d send this may not be true. 
^ haye seen Lady Gray for one moment 
^ most disconsolate mourner. She 
^ g;one to her mother^s house at Graf- 
^H with her two babes. 

Xn an hour I go with the Eling and 
**^ Queen and the Prince from hence to 
* oik. Nothing is lost, the Queen says, 
^mcrset and COifford will follow them 
^ere with sixty thousand men at the 



CHAPTER XXVllL 

MEETING WITH OLD FRIENDS. 

A Letteb from the Lady Margaret 
de Roos to Mistress Elisabeth Clere : 

** Naitrb, Via tth qfMay 1409. 
'*My WELL-BELOyED DaMB ELISA- 
BETH, — I little thought to haye seen 
Brittany, this land whither in past years 
my fancy so often trayelled, and which 
neyer-dying memories hallowed to my 
poor heart. When the Queen asked me 
in Scotland if I would cross the seas 
with her, I answered *Yea, I would;* 
for I would follow her whithersoeyer 
she went— to the ends of the earth if 
need be. She had not then one groat 
in her purse, but Monsieur Duluc, to 
whom in her yoimg days she had ren- 
dered an important seryice at Nancy, 
and who is now a rich trader betwixt 
Scotland and the Low Countries, pro- 
cured her a well-fitted ship, and lent 
her money for the yoyage. She could 
not stay at Kircudbright, for the enyoy 
of the usurper was expected at Dum- 
fries, report said, to propose a marriage 
between his so-called king and the 
Scottish queen, which is almost an in- 
credible thing, seeing she hath so lately 
betrothed her young daughter to the 
Prince of Wales, and did excellently 
well entertain their majesties nncethey 
came into her son's kingdom from Aln- 
wick, after the fatal battle of Towton ^ 
and the crowning in London of the 
Earl of March. I ween the Duke of 
Somerset's ill conduct to that queen, in 
that he boasted to the King of France 
of the fayor she had showed him, 
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which was reported to her and in- 
censed her not a little, wrought this 
change. Ah me I those Beauforts have, 
and I fear ever will ruin the royal 
"v cause. The King hath gone into West- 
moreland, into a friendly place of con- 
cealment ; and the Queen is resolved to 
see her cousin-german, the King Lewis ; 
for she has had letters from Dieppe, 
which to her no small grief have ad- 
vertised her of the death of her uncle. 
King Charles, and that his son, the 
present king, is not so well disposed 
towards her majesty by a great deal as 
was his father ; by the same token that 
he caused Lord Somerset to be ar- 
rested in that city, where he landed in 
the disguise of a merchant, and con- 
fined in the castle of Arques, whence 
he has been only released at the in- 
stance of the young Count of Charolais, 
to whom she wrote. But if she can 
have speech of King Lewis, then, she 
says, all will be well, and for that end 
we are on the way to his court. And 
now, having related to thee, well-be- 
loved friend, the events which led to 
my coming hither, I will now speak of 
our arrival at this town of Kantes, the 
capital of Brittany, and of the good 
cheer which the young duke hath made 
, to our sovereign lady the Queen in this 
her forlorn estate. He was the Count 
d^tampes till his uncles all died with- 
out children, and as gay and gallant a 
young prince as can be met with. He 
is married to the Lady Margaret of 
Foix, a princess in great renown of vir- 
tue, and almost as charitable towards 
the poor as her kinswoman Madame 
Fran9oise d^Amboise, the widow of the 
Duke Pierre. When the common peo- 



ple see these two royal ladies, who ai 
close friends and companions, issue U 
gether from the palace with their hand 
laden with provisions, which they carr 
to the lepers* house, and to sick person 
in the town, it is their wont to smil 
and say, 'There go our duchesse 
a-pleasuring.' And now whom think 
est thou I have seen in this city at th 
convent of the Poor Clares, whithe 
the ladies of the court directed me 
Who but Jeanne de Kersabiec, mine owi 
old loved friend of bygone days ? G 
with joy we met, and how great a con 
tentment we found in conversing tc 
gether after so long a separation an< 
such great and various haps I Afte 
many mutual questionings about th 
past, before parting we exchanged : 
pledge which, I pray God, I may pbeerv 
as religiously as Jeanne will surely dc 
As life had in its outset only one ain 
for us both, and hath left us one com 
mon tender memory daily rememberec 
in our prayers, so we have now resolyec 
to leave no virtue unattempted, no pei 
fection unsought, which we have heart 
or read of in the lives of holy pencn 
— she in the cloister, and I in the world 
she like Anna in the Temple, in lon^ 
fastings and prayers, I on the storm] 
sea of a most tempest-tossed existence 
she serving God by a direct consecra 
tion, I my sovereign lady the Queen, na 
with a vain human worship, but as or 
daincd by Him to be my mistress. Whei 
we had made this promise to each othe: 
we parted; not embracing, for that th< 
grate betwixt us forbade, but witl 
hearts close meeting in that resolve, anc 
so great a comfort in our souls, if ! 
judge of hers by mine own, that noth 
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ing can exceed it No, nothing more 
sweet oonld have befallen me in the 
midst of my trialB than this brief sight 
of Jeamie, the Poor Clare. When I 
waited on the Queen at my return, she 
told me she had seen the Duke of Brit- 
tiny, and that he had been a very good 
kinsman to her, and made her a gift of 
twelre thousand crowns. I almost leapt 
for joy at this news, for our necessities 
were great indeed. Straightway her 

^majesty commanded me to despatch 
soms out of this money to the mdbt 
needy of her friends. Little, indeed, 
did she retain for her own use. ' Ma- 
dame,^ I said, ' if you hope to receive a 
Hke bounty from your cousin-german 
King Lewis, if I am to credit what I 
liear, you are greatly deceived.' She 
lud ahe would not forecast the friture, 
but that when she heard of a nobleman 
like the Duke of Exeter, compelled by 
hunger in the Low Countries to beg for 
bread, running after the Comte de Cha- 
lolais^B coach, who to his sorrowful 
ttnazement discovered him, she could 
^ choose but share with her brave 
wrffering followers what God's provi- 
^nce had sent her. As she was thus 
^Boourmng, one of her suite came to 
^ her that the Sieur Guy de Laval, 
^ stepmother's brother, and Madame 
^ Dinant, his wife, deared to vidt her. 
•^ let them come,' she exclaimed; 
^ey are thrice welcome ; ' and when 
they came in she tenderly embraced 
*^*«n. I could not take my eyes off 

^«ii8 young princess, for she had been 
*Ionaeigneur Gilles's little wife; and 
^bilst she and her husband conversed 
^th the Queen, I sat with her lady, 
*4dame Anne de Coetlogon, who is 



cousin to Joanne and like her in face 
and in voice. She told me Madame 
Fran9oise de Dinant had been married ^ 
for some time to the Sieur do Laval. 
When she heard Monseigneur Gilles 
was dead, she cried very much, and 
said she should live and die a widow. 
But as she was then only eleven years 
of age, it was not to be thought of. 
And the Duke Pierre and his wife Mar 
dame Fran9oise, for the great fear they 
had that Arthur de Montauban should 
renew his suit with the aid of power- 
ful friends, made her sign a promise to 
wed in two years the Sieur de Gavres, 
Monseigneur Guy de Laval's son, who 
would then be fifteen. 'And where- 
fore,' I asked, ' did not that marriage 
come to pass ? ' Madame de Coetlogon 
smiled and replied: 'When the time 
for this union arrived, monseigneur 
brought his son one day to see madame. 
The Sieur de Gavres never spake so 
much as one word to her, but watched 
a bird in a cage on the window-silL 
Monseigneur his father conversed with 
madame all the time they stayed ; and 
she answered him with so great wit and 
modesty, that he seemed amazed to find 
in so young a princess so much excel- 
lence and good parts beyond her years. 
When he rose to retire, he took her 
hand and said, looking at his son, ' Ma- 
dame, I am of opinion that my son will 
be the happiest person in the world 
when he is your husband' * Nay, mon- 
seigneur,' madame answered agreeably, 
the color rising in her cheeks, ' me- 
thinks I will send that bird to the Sieur 
de Gavres, for it will, I ween, give him 
more pleasure than any thing else in 
the world.' 'Madame, pardon his si- 
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lence,' the count replied ; * he ib young, 
and youth is not always allied with ma- 
turity of mind like in youisell' The 
second time the little bridegroom came 
to see madame, he had his' governor 
with him, and then he talked to her a 
great deaL But it was all touching 
his dogs, and his new horse, and the 
feeding of his hawks; and when he 
went away, 'My father,' quoth he, 
' charged me to conyerse with you, ma- 
dame: methinks I have fulfilled his 
behest, and can now go play at barre 
with my friends.' That evening ma- 
dame lay abed a little indisposed. She 
had been sad all day; and when the 
Duchess Fran9oise came to see her, she 
threw her arms about her neck and 
said, ' I am not of good cheer, sweet 
godmother.' 'What aileth you, my 
child 9 'quoth the duchess. 'I would 
fiiin not marry the Sieur de Gkivres,' 
she replied ; ' for I had once a husband 
who, albeit I was so little, loved me, 
and I did all he told me ; but this one 
is a child, and careth only for dogs, 
horses, and birds, and not at all for 
me.' Then the duchess sighed, for a 
promise had been given, and the Sieur 
de Laval was a lord of so great puis- 
sance that to break troth with him was 
not to be thought o£ So she sat si- 
lently awhile by madame's side pray- 
ing, I thiak; for this was her wont 
when in any trouble. Madame de Di- 
nant soon sat up in her bed, and said, 
'twould the Sieur de Gavres was as 
old as his father, and like him too. 
Then I should be happy ; for he is a 
very good lord to me, and he would 
call me his little wife, like the good 
prince my husband used to do.' 'But 



he is forty years of age, and you o 
thirteen,' the duchess said. ' Yea, s 
if he was sixty, I should be glad to 
his wi^ if he would have me,' mada 
answered. The duchess bade her 
still and say her prayers, and i 
would see her again on the morn 
When she did, ' I pray you,' quoth s 
' madame, my little sister, are you of ^ 
same mind as yestereve, and will } 
be the wife of Monseigneur Guy de 1 
val, who should be a better shield 
your youth and a more safe protec 
than a young man of his son's year 
Madame well-nigh jumped for joy 
this exchange, and then thanked G 
with all her heart Nothing woi 
satisfy her but to send her bird to i 
Sieur de Gavres ; for, quoth she, ' I 
now to be his mother, and I wiU \h 
very good one to him.' And so i 
has been, Madame de Boos; and 1 
most loving, obedient wife imagina 
to monseigneur his father. But she 1 
told me that the first time ffter i 
was married, when he tenderly cal 
her his little wife, she could not 
strain her tears; for she thought of 1 
first husband, for whom, with a singu 
constancy of a£fection in a child, \ 
always retained a fond remembrana 

"I thanked Madame de Coetlog 
for this little history, which moved 
to a yet greater interest in this no 
lady, and I was right glad to kiss 1 
hand when she departed. She lit 
thought, as I pressed my lips upon 1 
glove, how tender a heart I bore tc 
ards her. 

" When the Queen was alone with i 
she said: 'What strange vidssituc 
life presents, and mostly for royal p 
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iomI llieae kinifolk of mine have re- 
Iiled to me to-day the adyentures which 
kre UMy befiJlen the holy widow of 

tea** , <w^ 

the Dnke Pierre, *-here in this very city 
MaihOTttimaago. She is reputed a 
niat I remember when I was a little 
efaSd, the good Thfophanie, my nurse, 
fit wont to set her before me as a mo- 
dd. Haat heard much about her, Meg?* 
IiHwered that from Jeanne and others 
I had heaird much of her virtues, which 
eapeded all praise, and mostly of her 
riigolar patience, when for a time her 
InAand, who by nature was violent 
aidlcfce, conceived a most groundless 
aid ibominable jealousy, which led 
bin to ill-use and maltreat her in a 
■flit cruel manner, so that she nearly 
i|d of his ill-usage. And never, as 
lo^iB this persecution lasted, did she 
cpoi hflr lips, save to pray for this hard 
Wd and to bless God for her many suf- 
ftringa. At the last, the duke came to 
loiieDsea when he was like to lose her ; 
ttd then his eyes being opened, he 
bted himself, and falling on his knees 
^ hff bedside besought her pardon, 
^was her answer, which drew tears 
^ all who heard it: 'My lord, my 
8ood Mend, I forgive you with all my 
b^ Do not weep ; for this ill-think- 
iog came not from yourself but fix>m 
^ devil, who is envious and not 
^^oinod to sow discord and evils, for 
^ is his office to prevent good and 
Work us harm. I assure you, my lord, 
^y friend, that I, your little servant, 
We never with so much as a thought 
^'^oagressed my duty to you. Bo I 
t^Qeech you think no more ill of me, 
wr verily you have no cause.' Then 
^ recovered ; and Jeanne says they 



both served God together for many 
years in exceeding great peace and 
piety, and that the years they reigned 
were the most happy this people have 
known. But that good prince wore a 
hair-shirt all his days, and performed 
many penances till he died, because of 
his bad usage of this virtuous lady. 
Then the Queen said : * Her patience is 
the more admirable that she hath shown 
herself one of the most wilful princesses 
in the world since her husband^s death.' 
* Truly," I answered, Hhis amazes me; 
for Jeanne told me that in the convent 
where she is now a novice, she is so 
obedient, that to the least order given 
her she submits, and if she thinks in 
the least point to have offended, kneels 
down like a little child to ask forgive- 
ness.' 'Ah,' quoth the Queen, with 
one of her old bright smiles, * but she 
hath for all that fought and won a 
battle most arduous, and defeated the 
King of France himself' ' Whut, King 
Lewis ? ' I exclaimed. ' Yea, King Lewis 
and the Duke of Brittany and the Comte 
de Thouars, her father, and the Marshal 
de Montauban, Arthur's brother, and as 
many more puissant princes and lords. 
This is the story which Guy de Laval 
and his wife related to me. The day 
her husband died, this princess made a 
vow that she would never marry again, 
but live and die a perfect widow, and 
serve God in some austere religion when 
she had opportunity. This vow greatly 
displeased her father, 3L de Thouars, 
who would have her marry again for 
his convenience ; and the Duke of Brit- 
tany was loth she should go into reli- 
gion; for albeit a gay prince himself, 
he wished her to continue in his court. 
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for he and his wife did very much 
esteem and love her, and were dis- 
pleasured she should think of leaving 
them ; so he bade her think no more 
on it, for he wotlld never give his con- 
sent But nothing moved this widow. 
She bided her time; and one day in 
the parish church of Pleherlin, in a 
loud voice, in presence of aU the peo- 
ple, she renewed her vow before she re- 
ceived the Body of our Lord, to the no 
small affright of her ladies, and even 
her confessor. For now the king of the 
French people, moved by the Vicomte 
de Thenars, desired that she should 
wed his own brother-in-law, the Count 
Lewis of Savoy, and then M. de Thouars 
would disinherit his eldest daughter, 
and bequeath all his havings and lands 
to the Duchess Fran9oise. So the Sieur 
de Montauban, her uncle, came with 
this message to the lady; but none 
other answer had he than this : * Mine 
uncle, God save the king, and my lord 
my &ther and all my friends I I was 
glad when you came, but now I am not 
rejoiced thereat, for what you have told 
me breaks my heart Howsoever, to 
cut long speeches short, know that I 
will not marry, and nothing shall shake 
this my resolve.* There was a round 
speech, Meg I This princess had not 
lived so long in Brittany for nothing.' 
'Madame,* I said, 'had your majesty 
been in her case, methinks you would 
have spoken with equal resolution.* 
'"Well, they said the sieur was taken 
aback with this straight reply, and left 
the duchess's chamber without uttering 
one word, or so much as a leave-taking 
or obeisance. But he went to seek her 
confessor, and threatened to cast hin^ 



into the Loire, if he did not straightwai 
reduce the lady to the king's obediens 
and her father's in this matter. But b: 
got no satisfaction from the revereta 
man ; for albeit he denied having move 
the duchess to make this vow, no*^ 
quoth he, * she has made it, I will in ^ 
wise forsake her highness or denj l^i 
spiritual consolation; and as to yoi 
threats. Monsieur le Mar^chal, be mt 
sured I am ready to die for this causa 
Then the baffled ambassador was forced 
to vent his anger on the ladies of tibe 
duchess, and menaced to have them all 
beheaded and thrown into a ditch if 
they dissuaded her not from her resolTCi 
Loud were the tears and sobs of these 
poor damsels; but their mistress bade 
them be of good cheer, for that no hsni 
should befall them, and yet she should 
never break her vow nor marry 9SS 
man, if the whole world were to exhoA 
her to it Her father, M. de Thoiian» 
when he and his brothers had vainly 
sought to move this stubborn lady, thflft 
sued to King Lewis to reduce her tot 
prompt obedience. His majesty wn 
coming on a pilgrimage to Redon, ib 
Brittany. He is always very picW 
when he has some treachery in view,^ 
God defend when I see him, I should 
find him on his knees ! He had a qiHtf^ 
rel then with the Duke of Brittany, but 
not an open one, and came into Hob 
country to stir up against him some ol 
his nobles; so at least Guy de Laval 
says. He sent an order to the Duchfltt 
Fran9oise to meet him at Redon, tiutt. 
to do homage for her lands in Poitoo, 
She at first ref\is:d; for it is not tha 
custom for widows, she said, to be tha 
smnmoned ; but being secretly wamfld 
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that her castle would be iti vested and 
ber person seized, she resolved to go to 
le king at once and bring the matter 
an issue. She followed him from 
Men to Nantes; and her servants 
nving been bribed she was carried un- 
awares to a house outside the town, and 
oeked up by them in her chamber, 
rhe fear she was in of being forced 
iwsy to France made her so ill that 
hey thought she would die, and in 
ha affiight they suffered her to escape 
hmi their hands. She walked straight 
x> the gate of the town, for to go to 
w Lady's 'church to hear Mass; but 
one of her uncles met her, and cried in 
a rough voice, ^HalU Id, madamel 
wUther are you going ? ' * To church,' 
Ae Bald, * to pray God to have mercy 
on me, since men have no pity.' * No, 
fiVBooth, you shall not do so,' quoth 
tte imcle ; ' for the king is coming to 
sec you.' * Nay,' she replied, * I know 
Mwell the king is not coming so soon 
to that I may first hear Mass, and pray 
It my husband's tomb.' And she would 
^e passed on, but the enraged gentle- 
3180 sdzed hold of her, and cried, ' Nay, 
foa shall not go to the church ; I arrest 
roQ in the king's name.' Then she, 
Hfli a royal and womanly dignity, cx- 
Janned, ' What I arc you so bold as to 
iy hands on mc, and in the city of 
Mantes? In whose name you do it, I 
^ soon learn ; ' and she bade one of 
^ esquires go to the duke. But the 
while some of the common people had 
^ered together and seen M. de Beau- 
Ms insult his niece, whose name fled 
imn mouth to mouth. Then, like one 
Mm, the inhabitants of Nantes arose to 

cfend the holy duchess. The work- 
11 



men, the shopmen, the artificers, the 
women, even the children, fiocked 
around her, and the whole city rose in 
an uproar. Four thousand armed men 
in an instant formed her bodyguard, 
and with this escort she walked to the 
church with her eyes bent on the ground, 
the women kissing her black weeds and 
her long veiL She knelt at her hus- 
band's tomb and made her prayer, the 
populace on their knees outside the 
church in hushed silence guarding the 
door; and when she rose, with loud 
blessings haiUng her, they would see 
her to her house, and only dispersed 
at her prayers, when the duke appeared 
at the window by her side. Then there 
came to her that day the King Lewis, 
and with many artful words invited her 
to his court, and right piously dis- 
coursed on the duty children owe to 
their parents, which methinks, Meg, in 
lou Daouphin's mouth, as they called 
him in Provence, must needs have been 
a very touching homily. Not one voice 
but that of the people was raised in her 
behalf Not one kinsman took her part. 
Either through fear or interest or pol- 
icy, they were all adverse or silent I 
admire the baseness of men which would \ 
not fly in a battle, but have less courage * 
than a woman to face the frowns of 
their superiors. Yet she stood her 
ground, and no otherwise would she 
say but that her vow she should keep, 
and die sooner than break it At the 
last the duke quarrelled with the £jng, 
and his majesty departed ill-pleased 
from Nantes. Her &ther and her 
uncles would have carried her off by 
force to France, but the night when 
the boats they had hired were in the 
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river, it suddenly froze so hard that 
their purpose was defeated. The duke, 
when he heard of this plot, was at the 
last aroused to anger, and drove these 
lords from Brittany. And now this 
brave and faithfril woman, which I 
would to God I could have seen, hath 
fulfilled her vow, and serves God in the 
religion of Mount Carmel. Meg, there 
be many sorts of valiant women in the 
world : there needeth force of heart to 
be a saint as well as a queen.' * Only 
in the one case,' I answered, 'force is 
shown within as well as without There 
are internal as well as external tri- 
umphs.' 'But I need all the force I 
have for action,' she cried. ' Should 
you have less of it, madame, if you con- 
quered yourself first and others after- 
wards?' (I had become more bold 
since my pledge to Jeanne.) ' Yea, far 
lees,' she replied ; ' for to conquer self 
would be to forgive my foes ; and if I 
detested them less, I should not go 
through fire and water to be avenged 
on them.' * Would not love achieve 
greater triumphs than hatred ? ' ' No, 
no,' she passionately exclaimed; 'love 
would break my heart, not nerve it like 
hate. Love would drive me into a 
desert with my child, like another Ha- 
gar ; but the thought of revenge is the 
spur which will regain a throne.' ' A 
throne, madame — a throne ! Have you 
yet so great an esteem for that slippery 
seat?' 'Not now for mine own sake, 
Meg; Gk)d knoweth I care little now 
to be a queen ; but He hath given me 
a son, the most royal in nature as in 
birth a mother has ever looked on, and 
I will have him a king or perish in the 
quarrel. Hast heard the Prince's last 



piece of wit?' 'Nay, madame; 
your smile I see it hath pleased ; 
' Nay, it made me laugh at the 1 
Some one said ' Arthur de Montai 
is resolved to become a monk.' 'T\ 
that devil ! ' I cried ; and then Edi 
said, 'Is he dck?' 'No,' I rep 
* O,' quoth he, ' I thought devils w 
be monks only when they were HI; 
so saith the rhyme I learnt from 
Eiog of Scotland at Dumfries.' i 
a pause her majesty said : ' [ wondt 
the good matrons of Dumfermline 
severe in the use of the needles I tai 
them to handle. There was not 
woman in that town that could i 
They all had distaff, but no need 
i'fiuth, Meg, some of the most peac 
hours I have spent were with ti 
simple souls, teaching them this 
cunning.' ' The children,' I said, 'I 
your majesty in an uncouth rhyme 
hear they sing about the streets : 

Maj God blesB Kaxigtret of A^Joa ; 

For she taught our DnmflBnnline women to i 

' Talking of rhymes,' she replied, '1 
truly doth the spirit of a people si 
itself in those artless ways ! Ther 
not a village in that Bigland whicli 
the nonce dares not wag a finger in 
behalf, where the praises of my sai 
King are not sung by pious souls in 
sorts of rude verses. Before I left £ 
land, at a time when for many '. 
days a dead hardness had come * 
me, and not one tear had softened 
arid soil of my heart, some one she 
me a little distich of this sort, wi 
by a poor blind poet. I promise ] 
wept when I read it more than ai 
iMDst pathetic speeches of great 
sons. This was it: 
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I pny joa, sin, of yonr gentry 
Sing thi« carol rererentlj, 
For it is made of King Henry ; 
Orest need hare we'ibr him to pray. 
If he flue wen, well shall we be. 
Or else we may lament fhll sorely. 
For him shall weep ftiU many an eye : 
Thos prophesies the blind Andky. 

}od bless the blind poet,^ added the 
)aeeii, ' and all who love my holy King 
ind pray for him ! ' O, I would fain 
ier migesty could see the Duchess Fran- 
}Ae; for her soul is more inclined to 
|[odly thoughts and womanly tender- 
iMiB than it hath been for a long time, 
nd in that pious princess there is a 
nrtoous boldness not dissimilar in its 
orii^n to her own courageous dispo- 
■tion, albeit otherwise schooled and 
&ected. She might be turned by her 
goUe guidance from desperate courses 
of adventure, and more resigned to 
M% will in untoward cyents. But 
t(KmoTTow we travel towards Chinon, 
and Qod knoweth what the upshot of 
that enterprise shall be. So fare thee 
wdl, sweet Elisabeth. Pray for the 
weal and worship of this noble Queen 
•nd her poor servant, thy loving friend, 
^Mabgabbt db Roos.'' 



CHAPTER XXTX. 

BIB FIEBCE DB BRACY. 

The Queen and the Prince and we 
Iff migesty^s servants have made a long 
tpjage through France, and tracked 
3Dg Lewis from city to city, who still 
^Knnteth meeting-places with the 
(neen, and then cheats her of her hope, 



and departs often the day before she 
can arrive, allegfing mostly some devout 
cause or other to give a color to these 
deceptions. "We have followed this 
royal will-b'-the-wisp to Poitiers, then 
to Bordeaux, to Tours, and now to Am- 
boise. Like persons in a dream op- 
pressed with nightmare we seem to 
approach the end of this long pil- 
grimage; but ever as wc appear 
able to seize what we pursue, it eludes 
our grasp. Gk>d send he does not in- 
tend wholly to deceive her majesty and 
to drive her to despair I Long journeys 
prove wearisome after a time even to 
happy folk; but to those who suffer 
from a cruel suspense and the sickness 
of hope deferred, God only knoweth 
what a torment lieth in them. When 
the country we traverse is fair and smil- 
ing, then the sense of contrast chafes a 
vexed heart ; when gloom and savago- 
ncss disfigure the scene, a sorrowful 
mind is yet more saddened by naturc^s 
untoward aspect A royal traveller 
with a scanty purse endures a thousand 
discomforts and himiiliations. Battles 
are less terrible than the terrors wo have 
often suffered. The sight of France 
embitters the Queen's grief. There is 
no worse loneliness than that of one re- 
turning to old familiar scenes whence 
friends have departed. Her father and 
her brother are engaged in war with \ 
the Eang of Aragon ; her mother dead, 
and her uncle and aunt, the King 
Charles and his virtuous vrife, also. 
There is none in this Touraine, where 
she was once the idol of kings and 
princes, to give her a welcome; and 
she is not of good cheer at the news^ 
from England. As we travelled along- 
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side the banks of the Loire her eyes 
sometimes fixed themselves on the pleas- 
ant castles and gardens which adorn 
them. We saw ladies gaily riding on 
their palfreys, and children with happy 
faces at play on the terraces; and I 
>^ heard her say to herself, " There is hap- 
piness on earth for all but me." Another 
time, when at the end of a long day the 
Prince had &llen asleep with his head 
against her shoulder, a tear feU from 
her eyes on his brow, and she mur- 
mured, "O but for thee I would that 
that deep stream could receive me into 
its tranquil bosom, for I have a thirst 
which kills me I" One hath sent her 
here a letter written by this eluding 
king to one of his ministers, and which 
by a singular hap fell into the hands of 
that friendly person. This is a copy of 
it: 

"As soon as you«^receive my letter, 
come to Amboise. You will find me 
there preparing for the good cheer I 
shall have to recompense me for all the 
trouble of this winter. The Queen of 
England hath arrived. I pray you to 
hasten hither, that we may consult on 
what I have to do. I shTll commence 
on Tuesday, and I expect to play my 
game to some purpose ; so if you have 
nothing very good to suggest, I shall 
work it out mine own way, and I assure 
you I foresee good winnings." 

This despatch her majesty cons over 
with a fevered curiosity, and augurs no 
good from it. Yet she says it proves at 
least that he intends at last to see her, 
and she builds hopes on this interview. 
It is the property of the Queen^s mind 
to attach itself to one means toward 
her end, and on the success thereof to 



repose all her confidence. For my p^aii 
1 fear this meeting as if an impetuous 
noble bird should fly into the meshes 
of a cruel fowler. 

On the Tuesday, as announced, this 
long-looked-for interview took place. 
When I saw the king^s visage ae he 
came into the Queen's chamber every 
hope I had — and that was little enoogh 
— deserted me. The outward form of 
this monarch should be a meet dotiiiog 
for a treacherous souL The humnity 
of his carriage, his downcast eyes and 
stealthy step, accord with his renown 
of hypocrisy. When ho went away die 
looked very pale, but said nothing to 
me of his visit ; but I heard from the 
Prince, who had been present at the 
interview, that as soon as he entered 
she fell down on her knees at his fset, 
and shed many tears, while she acymed 
him as her kinsman, and for the lore 
of God and the Blessed \irgin, to aid 
her with men and money to recover her 
husband's kingdom. "■ 

"And what did his migesty replyi 
my lord prince ? " I said. 

" Well, he looked down like this, as 
if he was counting the squares on the 
floor, and rolled his beads in his band 
all the lime. He told the Queen that 
she should go and pray to Monsieur St* 
Sauveur at Redon, or to our Lady i^ 
Embrun, and that he should himself 
say a chaplet for her. The Queen an- 
swered that she had prayed very barf 
night and day that his majesty's bea(t 
should be touched by her miafortoneflj 
and that ho might espouse her quarrel} 
who was the niece of his own motbfify 
and the most cruelly treated prince* 
in the whole world. O, Lady lilbsg^ 
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mother's eyes looked all glowing 
fire, and big tears rolled down 
cheeks; but the king's eyes are 
rtones, or little pieces of glass, al- 
not windows that you can see 
igh. He begged the Queen to sit 
I, and then they had a long di&- 
« together, which I did not well 
retand; but onco he said some- 



?> 



Itop, my lord prince," I quickly 
interrupting his highness; "you 
jt well to relate nor I to listen to 
ecrets of their m^esties." 
rhe Queen," he replied, " keeps no 
ts from you, Lady Margaret; I 
1 her say so at Bordeaux when the 
f from the Kmg of Sicily craved a 
tte audience." 

lis was very true, for I thank God 
jracc doth greatly confide in her 

servant Nevertheless I would 
! the Prince practise even in my 
rd a discretion so needful to all of 
t>irth and condition, and all the 
i to such as have to contend with 
Any enemies. But before long the 
ai herself revealed to me the deep 
e which that royal fox, as he had 
lelf announced, was playing and 
to play to the end. Forewarned 
not, alas, forearmed in hermaj- 
B case ; for poverty and extreme 
s of all kinds threw her on his 
jy, to whom mercy is, I ween, a 
i without any""8ense. He hath an 
which day by day he pursues, like 
ming angler baiting his hook, with 

passionately desired assistance 
!h he holds in sight and yet contin- 
to withhold, alluring with hopes, 
king by delays, enticing by evasive 



words, despairing by sudden refusals. 
And the while the Queen's money is 
well-nigh expended, and actual want, 
like a grim phantom, rises before her. 
Here she is in the heart of France, 
whither he has deluded her from place 
to place, with the Prince and her suite, 
and must needs turn a conunon beggar, 
except she makes terms with this cruel 
cousin. This has lasted a long time; 
God only knoweth how it vdll end. 



This mom, several days after I wrote 
that last page, the Queen asked me 
with a constrained indifierency what 
money she yet possessed* She read in 
my face I dared not answer, and hers 
turned very white. She was to have 
an audience with the King at noon. 
" Get paper and ink," she said to me in 
a resolved tone, " and straightway write 
what I shall dictate." I obeyed, and 
this was what she bade me write : 

" Margaret, Queen of England, being 
empowered by the King of England, 
Henry the Sixth, her husband, ac- 
knowledges the sum of twenty thousand 
livres lent to her by the King Lewis 
XI., to the restitution of which she 
obliges the town and cit^el of Calais, 
promising that as soon as the King her 
husband shall recover it, he will ap- 
point there as captain his brother, Jas- 
per, Earl of Pembroke, or her cousin, 
Jean de Foix, Comte de Candale, who 
will engage to surrender the said town 
to King Lewis XL within one year as 
his own, or pay the said king forty 
thousand livrea" 

The pen fell from my fingers, and 
I hid my face in my hands. 
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"Go to, go to I " she exclaimed im- 
patiently, yet not mikindly ; " I know 
thou lovest me well, but displease me 
not by comments on my actions." 

" O, madame, madame I " I cried ; 
** pardon me ; but Berwick yielded to 
the Scots has robbed you of thousands 
of English hearts. What shall the loss 
of Calais do ? " 

" Heavens I art thou mad ? " she re- 
joined. " Calais is hereby pawned to 
this royal usurer, not sold to him. His 
loan repaid twice over shall redeem 
it." 

" They will not report thus of it in 
England," I said despondingly ; "the 
old lies of your grace's French partiali- 
ties will revive." 

" I tell thee," she cried, " I am like 
an animal at bay, which wounds itself 
in its struggles to get free. Wouldst 
thou have me, Margaret of Anjou, 
King Rent's daughter. King Henry's 
queen, run begging in the streets like 
the Duke of Exeter, carrying my son 
with me, and like the famishing women 
of Naples, throw him at the feet of this 
king, crying, * La ereatura si muore di 
fame ' f Give me that piece of parch- 
ment." 

She signed her name to what I had 
written, and then slowly uttered as she 
penned them these words : " Sealed at 
Chinon, June 1402." 

For several hours after she had seen 
the king, and given this document 
into his hands, she sat at the window 
of her chamber silently gazing on the 
Loire, chewing, I ween, the cud of 
memories the sweetness of which made 
the present seem more bitter. Even 
the Princess caresses and his innocent 



prattle failed to win any notice fr^ 
her, at the which he pouted a littj 
and went to play in the antechamb< 
with the gentlemen-in-waiting. TTbei 
the sun declined, and rosy clouds 
chequered the blue azure of the sky; 
when a long line of light shone on the 
glittering water, and a fresh breezE^ 
after a hot burning day, rippled its 
surface and fanned her cheek, Tvliidi 
was burning also, I heard her speakiiig 
to herself in this wise : 

" O, for an hour's refreshment to my 
soul like unto this cooling breeze to 
my hot brow I Touth, joy, hope of 
departed days, whither have you fled? 
Fair Loire, pleasant sky of France, sun- 
set hues, gazed on of yore with un- 
thinking glee — for the morrow's prom- 
ise was yet brighter than the day's de- 
light — now you pain me with your 
sweetness. This new sadness is insup- 
portable. What is life without hope! 
and whence shall hope arise ^£s>Q 
sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, and, Esau-like, I have pledged 
Calais for a few pieces of gold I Wo^ 
is gold without men ? What are rax^ 
without chivalry ? O, for an hour of 
my father's and my brother's aid ! ^i 
for a heart and an arm like Pi€n« 
d'Aubusson's I Ah, gallant soldier of th« 
cross, scourge of the infidels, do yo* 
sometimes think of the night when fof 
the last time we met at Nancy ? Ton 
verily then chose the good part Better 
for a man never to have been bom tbtf* 
to love me, or for a woman too,'* Bb* 
added, casting her arms about fflJ 
neck, for I had fallen on my knees b^ 
fore her, gazing on her beloved vis«P 
with all the affection of my souL 
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ny sovereign lady I " I 
ve has its own reward, 
you loved Him, if only 
re to love you ! " | 
" she murmured. " O, 
Jod, severe to me only, 
) my foes, bow can I 
He were just, would 
>critc prosper, and my 
»e a fugitive in his own 

>miscd this world to the 
hath he not said, mad- 
re those that mourn; 
ie that are persecuted ? 
dec will dawn at hist, 
be not too soon for us 

• head despairingly on 
made no reply. I did 
ik again ; but in a few 
ince ran into the cham- 
i her majesty's knees, 
ring her hand from her 

jcn, there is one here 
r which would fain see 
! loves you very much." 
, dear heart ? " she said 
ess than was her wont, 
cc de Bracy," his high- 

b any knight of that 
?n replied. **Send Sir 
to me." 

I, and Mr. Booth also," 
rcred. " I pray you let 
speak to this gentle- 
monsieur, not an Eng- 

jaid her majesty, "see 
3r may be." 



I found in the antechamber a person 
of very noble mien and figure, who 
straightway addressed me in French, 
and in a voice which sounded as if some 
strong emotion made it falter. ^^ Mad- 
ame, will the Queen of England dis- 
pense with ceremony and grant an 
audience to one well-known to her in 
bygone days; one who once broke 
many lances in her honor, and at any 
time these eighteen years would have 
given one half of his life to be allowed 
to spend the other half in her quar- 
rel ? " 

He paused an instant, and then 
added, 

**Tell her migesty, I pray you, that 
Pierre de Br6z6, the S€n6clial of Nor- 
mandy, craves to be admitted to her 
presence." 

" O God I " I exclaimed, transported 
with surprise and joy ; for the sighing 
prayer she had made for one mght of a 
once familiar friendly face seemed now 
to be granted, — " O Gk)d I Monsieur le 
S6n6chal, I ween our Lady hath sent 
you. Wait till I have told the Queen 
of your coming." 

"Madame," I cried, trembling with 
eagerness, " this is a friend indeed who 
solicits admission ; no other than the 
S€n6chal of Normandy— the Sieur 
Pierre de Br6z6." 

" Heavens 1" she exclaimed. "Then 
I am not wholly forgotten by the brave 
knights of France." 

" I said it was Sir Pieree de Bracy," 
the Prince resentfully exclaimed. 
. " Bring him to me," the Queen cried ; 
and straightway she composed her vis- 
age, conmianded her voice, and when 
the sieur entered and knelt to her, gave 
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him her hand to Idas with as great roy- 
alty as if she had been seated on her 
throne at Westminster. "Welcome 
Messire Pierre,'' she said; and then, 
" This is my son, the Prince of Wales ; " 
but in the utterance of those words her 
courage broke down, a violent fit of 
weeping shook her frame, and she vain- 
ly essayed to speak. 

" Weep on, madame, weep on," Mon- 
sieur de Br6z6 cried ; " every tear which 
you shed inflames in my heart a fire 
which nothing can quench but the 
blood of those who have drawn these 
tears from Marguerite d'Anjous eyes. 
I have waited for this hour with a long 
patience. When you had other friends, 
when EngHsh lords and knights sur- 
rounded your throne, Pierre de Br6z6 
kept aloof. He was your bedesman and 
your servant; he consumed his life in 
empty desires to avenge your wrongs. 
But at last you are alone ; at. last you 

* 

have no court, no army, men say no 
hope ; but, by God, they say not well ; 
for when a quarrel is just, and there are 
two to fight for it, a queen with a great 
heart and a soldier with a strong arm, 
by our Lady of Liesse there is much 
hope I " 

Then her eyes flashed through their 
troubled shroud; then she raised her 
head like a war-horse at the sound of 
the trumpet ; then she fixed on Messire 
Pierre that bright gaze which in early 
youth had made liim madly in love 
with her, and in a voice which no agita- 
tion or passion could rob of its melodi- 
ousness, exclaimed, 

"Will you indeed help me? Will 
you fight with me, and for me ? Will 
you espouse my quarrel, deliver my 



king from his enemies, and be this Ix^ 
savior ? " 

She looked into her champion's f^ 
and the impassioned fervor of his glaz 
seemed to startle her as, in an almc 
inarticulate voice, he murmured, 

" Tor love of Marguerite d'Anjoa 
will serve the English king." 

" Messire Pierre," she rejoined, "m» 
take me not and let me not mistake yoa 
Will you give me the might of yonr 
arm, the ardor of your soul, the blood 
of your veins, the sweat of your brow, 
and the risk of your life ? Will yoa 
follow me in perils, cleave to me in ad- 
versity, cross the seas and wander ia 
desert places, suffer and perhaps die by 
my side, and never seek any other go6^ 
don, never so much as dream of any re- 
ward but fiime, honor, and the leal 
gratitude of Margaret the queen, ^ 
mother, and the wife ? " 

" Madame, behold your servant,^' the 
s^n^chal replied ; " behold your knight ! 
If by the feeble aid of my poor arm jo^ 
recover your kingdom and conquer yoiff 
foes, I shall have obtained the boon I 
have asked of God for many a day <^ 
my bended knees ; and when a Cliristi*ii 
soldier thus prays, he mingles no b*^ 
human thoughts with his high vow*^ 

" God hears you," she replied ; " ••* 
my trust in you, Messire Pierre, ^ 
henceforward without bounds. "?<> 
say well that there is always hot 
where justice exists. One hour t^ 
despair had invaded mo, but its d^ 
shadow now disappears. In sootl^i 
have no army — " 

" I have five hundred men, mad^P 
ready to take the field for you." 

" Five hundred and one, Sir Picro0 • 
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3 little Prince ; " for I will be 
)ur brave soldiers." 
s no new soldier, Monueur le 
/' said the Queen with a proud 
Ele won his spurs at the joumee 
^an, and was knighted on the 
battle by the King his father. 
^ safely enrol him in your gal- 
1" 

11 serve under his highness/' 
' de Br6z6 said, kissing the 
hand. "He will deign him- 
ope, to present a flag to our 
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>ueen^s cheek flushed, and she 
1 an effort, 

ire Pierre, men without money 
lall avail ; I have only twenty 
I livrcs from £ang Lewis." 
I have estates," the sieur re- 
:he sole of which shall furnish 
of our campaign." 

nay," the Queen exclaimed. 
>rbid I should be the ruin of 
tunes. Alas, I have been rash 
el ; but I retract my hasty 
Leave me, leave me, Monsieur 
S. God knoweth I am much 

to you for this hour of re- 
iiragc. Dreams sometimes give 
to the desolate heart. But I 
O, no, I will not drag one who 
I a noble and persistent love 
ito the abyaa of my misfortune, 
ever had a friend to whom his 

for me did not prove fatal, 
e, Pierre de Br6z6, leave me. 
ath marked each of my years 
:erriblc impress. Sometimes I 
im accursed of God." 
e, come, madame," the s6n6- 
1 ; *^ you have learnt in England 



to be superstitious. You need French 
enlivenment to charm away melancholy. 
Mart de Dieu ! tlie worse curse in the 
world is despondency, and to laugh the 
sovereign remedy in the ills of life. 
We will make this time a merry cam- 
paign ; and if French valor and French 
gaiety fail to turn the tide of success 
in our favor, why, then, I will turn a 
monk for the rest of my days. But, 
madame, I promise you I shall not 
laugh if your majesty again insults me 
by any like speeches to your last. It 
i^dla vie et dla mart that I am your 
servant ; and at the point of my sword 
I will defend my right to that titie." 

*The Quecn^s spirits from that hour 
revived, and at a higher pitch than at 
any previous time. A more bold and 
reckless spirit seemed to govern her 
actions. I think she sometimes drowned 
thought in merriment, or else the gaiety 
of Sir Pierce de Bracy, as the Prince 
always called him, proved contagious. 
He travelled with us to the northern 
coast of France ; and albeit my per- 
haps too timid nature recoiled from his 
impetuous daring and adventurous 
spirit — which nevertheless well ac- 
corded with the Queen^s dispositions — 
I yet rejoiced that she had found a par- 
tisan so generous and noble, who, albeit 
he worshipped her with incredible de- 
votion, never for one instant and in the 
most singular haps transgressed the 
bounds of the most profound and rev- 
erent respect 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A CHAFTEB OF LETTEBS. 

Fob the first time since his birth the 
Queen hath parted from the Prince. 
She would not expose his tender years 
to the severe hardships of a campaign in 
the midst of the winter. Nothing would 
content her majesty but that I should 
stay here at Berwick with his highness 
^ to watch oyer his health and his school, 
during Sir John's absence, and as often 
as should be possible let her know of 
his well-doing ; which trust I hope to 
discharge to her contentment, and ac- 
cording to the rules she laich down for 
his manner of life. Such as, that he 
shall rise every morning at a convenient 
hour, and till he be ready none to enter 
his chamber but his attendant and a 
priest to sing Matins; that he hear 
every day divine service, and on prin- 
cipal feasts likewise a sermon ; that he 
breakfast immediately after Mass, and 
be occupied an hour at his school before 
he goes to meat, and to be at his dinner 
at a convenient hour ; and there be read 
before him (which office I daily per- 
form) noble stories, such as it behoves 
a prince to understand ; and above all 
things to procure that all the communi- 
cations in his presence be of virtue, 
honor, cunning, wisdom, and deeds of 
worship, and of nothing that shall 
move him to vice. After his meat, to 
eschew idleness he is to be occupied 
two hours at his school, and afterwards 
to be shown convenient disports and 
exercises. He is to go at a becoming 
hour to his even-song, and soon after to 
be at his supper ; and then have such 



honest recreation as can be devised f 
his grace. I pray my heart doth n 
set itself with too great worship i 
this prince. As he increaseth in yeiL 
I notice in his disposition as well as 
his visage the various excellences 
both his parents. If he is at his pra 
ers, or if talk is ministered of God i^ 
His saints, or of goodness to the pes 
or of learning which shall make a im 
wise unto salvation, then the h. 
aspect of the King is to be seen in 'M 
small counterpart of his majesty, 
chivalrous acts, or noble darings 
playful wit form the theme of discoi&: 
straightway in his lustrous eyes m 
sudden smile a likeness to the Qa^ 
appears. He hath written down ix 
little book the names of all the priii< 
he can read or hear of, which in tli 
young years have been great and gcH 
and studies to copy them; and he 
very devout to kings which have be 
saints — foremost to his patron to ^ 
Edwud, and then to St. Lewis. So: 
days ago he said to me, '^ Lady Mar] 
ret, when I was in France, I heard ^ 
father called an unfortunate Eii 
Think you not that when St. Lewis "^ 
sick and a prisoner he was like^ 
called unfortunate ? and yet we tbi 
him now most fortunate in his g<W 
ness. It might so be that my fA 
should be one day canonised, and tJ 
every one will call him blessed. Tbi 
you he will be titled St Henry in at 
times, when we shall all be dead?" 

" (Jod only knowcth, my lord prinC 

I answered. "Of this I am assur 

that he will be called the holy king.' 

Then he thought a little, and said^ 

"Great soldiers have been saints 
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there was St Sebastian and St Man- 
liee; sod my ancestor Charlemagne 
od the good King Alfred fought 
bitties and conquered their enemies.'^ 
i. beautiful smile illumined his face, 
tod he added, " I pray God to make 
me holy like my father, and as braye a 
8oI(fier as my mother; for albeit she 
fights not with a sword in her hand, 
metfainks she hath a heart the most 
Taliant Qod ever made. And the King 
likewise is yery brave. He would fight 
too if he was not stricken with sick- 
Qcbb; my mother told me so. Tet he 
aid to me once that war is naught 
eitt than fury and madness ; that there- 
in is rashness, not advice, and in it 
lage, not right, ruleth and reigneth/* 

"I ween his majesty spoke of civil 
broih," I replied. 

"Ay; he said it tortured his heart 
to flee his subjects slaughtered, and 
that he would the Christian lords and 
Cobles turned their arms against the 
^^ks; and I would so too; but I 
'^ould fight also to recover his king- 
dom, and it sorely displeases me that 
^e Queen leaves mo shut up here, 
^hea two years ago I fought by her 
^^ at St. Alban^s. It ill becometh a 
^^ht to be at his school like a clerk 
wlicn war is going on. It chafes me, 
^^dy Margaret, to be so used." 

"Patience, my lord prince," I said; 

*^aiiy a bloody field you may yet see ; 

*^d obedience is a soldier-like virtue." 

** 1 wot not," he answered, smiling, 

*^ it be a virtue when one is compelled 



«< c 



to 



i"t." Then after a pause he said, " I 



*^^^ix\k neither St Lewis, nor St Edward, 

^^ my fiither the King, would have 

*^a what I did when Mr. Booth 



told me those cowardly French hired 
troops, which abandoned us on the 
coast where we landed, because they 
heard that Lord Warwick was nigh 
with forty thousand men, were all cut 
in pieces in Holy Island by Sir Robert 
Ogle." 

" What did you say, my lord prince ? " 
I asked. 

Then, coloring a little, he answered : 
" I said I was glad, for that they mer- 
ited to be killed." 

" But they had sought sanctuary," I 
said, " and their lives should have been 
spared." 

*^ But it was so base of them to fly to 
their ships and leave the Queen, and 
me, and you, and Mr. Booth, and Sir 
Pierce de Bracy on the shore alone." 

"But God showed favor to those 
whom men thus forsook," I said ; " for 
whereas their tall goodly ships were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks near 
Bamborough, the little fishing-boat 
which we sailed in bore us safely 
through that great storm to this 
place." 

"Did the great waves aflright you 
very much. Lady !Margaret ? " the Prince 
asked me. 

"Not a little," I replied; " but I said 
Hail Marys all the time, and that gave 
me courage." 

" I liked," he said, " to feel the spray 
in my face, and to be tossed up and 
down by the big waves. Sometimes I 
thought we should be drowned ; but ^ 
Sir Pierce laughed with such good 
cheer at those green monsters, as he 
called them, and made wry faces when 
the b,oat lay on one side, that I laughed 
too. I am sorry I said I was glad that 
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those Prenclimen were killed But if 
the usurper was slain, I must needs re- 
joice, Lady Margaret, or if Lord War- 
wick's head was cut oflfl" 

"Yea, because their deaths would 
end the war," I replied, " and thus save 
the lives of many good men. But 
methinks, my lord prince, if you 
should sec that wicked earFs chil- 
dren weeping because their father 
was dead, you would be a little sad 
thereat." 

" O, poor little sweet Anne Neville I " 
he cried. "I will pray the King to 
forgive her father when he is van- 
quished. I hope the Queen will not 
order his head to be cut off before I see 
her, Lady Margaret I like not the 
Princess of Scotland one half so well 
as Anne Neville. She is not pretty and 
winsome like her. Cannot a prince 
marry an earPs daughter? My aunt 
Yolande married the Comte de Vaud6- 
mont, and a count in French signifies 
an earL" 
^ " But the Earl of Warwick," I an- 
swered, "is a traitor; and the Queen 
would as lief your highness married any 
wench of low degree as his daughter." 

The Prince looked grave and said : 
" I would there were no traitors. Is it 
true that the usurper calls us traitors ? " 

"Yea, and verily holds you to be 
such," I answered. 

" But then if he thinketh he hath a 
right to the throne, he is not so 
wicked." 

" He is most wicked," I replied ; and 
to end this talk I told his highness it 
was time to learn his lessons. 

Whilst I was at Berwick I received 
letters of notable curiosity, which I 



shall now transcribe. The first is from 
the Lady Lsminia Bouchier, which had 
been one of the Queen's maids before 
she married: . 

"Right weli/-beloved FmEio), — ^A 
trusty man from this neighborhood will 
ride within three days to Berwick, and 
will do me the good to carry this let- 
ter to you; for report saith you have 
landed there with the Queen. I would 
have you to know that I was staying 
at Qrafton Castle with my husband in 
the month of September, and I should 
be glad if what I had seen and heard 
there had been other than what it was. 
The Duche ss of Bedford and Lord 
Bivers profess a marvellous great wor- 
ship towards the Elng and our sover- 
eign lady the Queen when any of their 
'lovers and adherents are present. But 
methinks I shall do well by your means 
to advertise her msgestyto be on her 
guard touching these warm friends. I 
had been told in London that no 
small wonder was created amongst the 
Yorkists when their so-called king con- 
tinued to pay to the Duchess Jaquetta 
and her husband &e stipend of the 
dower she holds of the crown, and 
moreover, as is said in the entry of th< 
rolls, that, affectionately considering 
the benefit of her grace and her bus 
band, he had disbursed one hundred 
pounds thereof in advance. There was 
a revived talk in consequence of th< 
duchess's dealings with one I will noi 
name, so incredible did this favor ap 
pear towards a family the most de 
voted to the King and the Queen od 
any in the realm. I promise you, th^ 
bare thought of these surmises madi 
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me ayerse to sleep under the same roof 
as her grace. Her afiiability disarms 
the most inimical persons. I pray GU>d 
it be a lawful effect, and not diabolical 
influence. Iler smile hath in it a bale- 
ful sweetness, like unto that of honey 
. when the bees have fed on poison. My 
. bosband refused to credit any of the 
i reports which went to prove her grace 
i disloyal to the King. Our Lady de- 
! fend she did not cast a spell upon him I 
, He was angered when I sud she was 
commonly impugned ^ witchcraft, 
and said many a yirtuous woman, 
which no other accusation could touch, 
had been attacked falsely of this crime ; 
and that there is not a more cruel thing 
in the world than to give ear to these 
reports, — how so much the more to 
spread them I But, spell or no spell, 
witchcraft or no witchcraft, my lord 
hath been forced to suspect the loyalty 
of this lady and her kindred. 

'^ Lady Gray and her children were 
likewise^ that time at Grafton, after 
the battle of St Alban^s and Lord 
Gray^s death, who was most detested 
by the Yorkists. They were deprived 
of their inheritance of Bradgate, and 
she depends on her mother for their 
support, and even the clothes they 
wear. She is more &ir than ever she 
was. Her weeds heighten her natural 
fairness, and sorrow lends a charm to 
her beauty. She is sometimes chidden 
by her parents for her persistent grief, 
and then tears fall on her delicate 
cheeks like dewdrops on a rose. Talk- 
ing of a rose, the proverb saith, ' In vino 
zeritoB^ but I say, give me a child's 
prattle, and then the truth shall tran- 
spire. One day I was playing at closh- 



eys on the bowling-green with little 
John Gray, who is four years old — a 
winsome urchin, full of frolic and mer- 
riment As he was running to and fro 
to pick mp the fallen pins, he began to 
mug this lay — ^I leave you to judge how 
well it sounded in mine ears : 

*' Now is the rose of Rouen grown to great honor, 
Therefore sing we every one, aye blessed be 

that flower t 
I warn ye every one, that ye shall onderttand 
There sprung a rose in Rouen that spread to 

England. 
Had not the rose of Rouen been, all England 

had been donr. 
Aye blessed be the time God ever spread that 

flower I 

The rose be came to London, ftill n^yaUy rid- 
ing; 

Two archbishops of England they crowned the 
rose king, 

Almighty Lord, save the rose, and give him 
Thy blessing, 

And all the realm of England joy for his crown« 
Ingl 

Had not the rose of Rouen been, all England 
ha^ been door. 

Aye we may bless the time Ood over spread 
that flower 1 * 

* Prithee, Johnny,' I said, disguising my 
trouble, *who learnt thee that song?' 
^My grandam,' he replied, ^when she 
was playing on the gittem.' This so 
confirmed my suspicions, that I had no 
patience afterwards to listen to that 
fair-spoken duchess when she bemoaned 
the misfortunes of * our holy sovereign, 
and of her entirely beloved cousin the 
Queen.' On the morrow I was sick 
with vexation and secret wrath, and, 
as is my wont when in this case, I went 
early abroad to walk in the cool air 
under the trees of the park. All out- 
ward things were sweet and fair that 
day, as if there had been no pain and 
trouble in the world. It was warm for 
the time of the year ; the bees busily 
plied their trade amidst the wild honey- 
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suckles and the patches of thyme ; the 
squirrels ran up the trunks of the trees ; 
and nature^s sweet carpenter the wood- 
pecker was hard at its work. I forgot 
a little T^hile my uneasiness in thinking 
of the goodness of God, who hath scat- 
tered oyer the earth so many beauties, 
like fragments of the once perfect whole 
which was paradise. As I was thus 
musing, a herd of red deer came sweep- 
ing across the glen where I was, and 
my terror of these animals awoke me 
as from a dream. I ran as fast as I 
could in the contrary direction whence 
they came, sad so into the Forest of 
Whittlebury; and when I stopped to 
take breath and look about me, I mis- 
took one green lAley for another, and 
became bewildered in the intricacies of 
the chase. After wandering about some 
time unable to find my way, I sat down 
to rest on the trunk of a tree. When I 
had sat there a few moments, lo and 
behold, at a short distance from me I 
saw Lady Gray dismounting from her 
palfrey, and her two children with her; 
she took one in her arms and the other 
in her hand, and advanced with them 
towards a fine oak, beneath which she 
seated herself on the grass. My first 
thought was to rise and approach her ; 
but a sudden diffidence restrained mc, 
and I remained concealed from her 
sight by the boughs of the underwood. 
Her attendants withdrew, and she 
stayed there under the spreading 
branches, through which the sun shone 
on the grass, chequering it with quaint 
patterns. Little John Gray kept dart- 
ing to and fro in chase of butterflies, 
but she quickly recalled him; and I 
thought she seemed ill at ease, ever and 



anon walking a few paces forwio'd a 
looking up and down the vistas of t 
forest, and then returning to the sai 
place where she was before. The ch 
dren gathered flowerets and gave the 
to her ; she took them from their hand 
but soon let them fall again. When 
little time had elapsed I was startle 
by the sound of a horn, which wi 
twice again repeated ; and then I sa" 
a horseman appear at the end of one c 
the green alleys of the chase. Lad 
Gray rose, and with a child in eac 
hand advanced a few steps towards ^ 
approaching rider. As he came near 
felt the blood rush into my face; for 
perceived, to my no small amaze, be 
so evidently that I could not doubt o 
it, that this was no other than the £u 
of March, the so-called king. I cool* 
hardly draw my breath, I was so kees 
to watch what should happen. Wbe 
he was quite nigh to her, she fell o 
her knees, clasping her children to he 
bosom. He reined in his horse, glance* 
at her flu^e, and straightway his oir 
became suflfused with a deep flush. H 
hastily dismounted, and she fell at hi 
feet He tried to raise her; and the 
she lifted up towards him her loTel 
visage, which I had never seen so bea« 
tiful. Tears adorn this lady as moc 
as they disfigure others. They K> 
down her cheeks like a stream of U^ 
pearls, and the composure and restrain 
of her grief lends to it a womanbo^ 
and sweetness which I could not cho*' 
but admire, though I was so angry, 
could perceive that the usurper wa» ^ 
raptured with that beseeching oa* 
tenance. He looked as if he co* 
have remained there an age gazing 
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it Some talk passed betwixt them, 
and then Lady Gray made a yery low 
obeisance and retired a step or two, 
taking her children by the hand. The 
acH^ed king bowed in return, and re- 
mounted his horse ; she remained stand- 
ing with her eyes fixed on the gromid 
till he was out of sight, then summoned 
her attendants and prepared to depart. 
I Btegped forward ; and when she saw 
me ahe gaye a start of surprise, and in- 
quired how I came to be so early abroad. 
I said I had strayed and lost my way, 
hot indignantly added, *I wish you 
joy, Lady Gray, of your audience. I 
had not thought to haye seen the widow 
' of Lord Gray at the feet of Edward 
Plintagenet.' She replied with great 
gentleness : * Sweet Lady Bouchier, the 
widow of Lord Gray must stifle the 
detrest feelings of her heart to si^ye 
from nun his innocent children.' She 
'^es no secret of this interview ; and 
^ any one charges her with it in a re- 
P^t^achful wise^ she siys: *A mother 

1*^ go into a lion's den for her child^s 
•^e ; I made ^y suit to him who alone 
^*^ restore to my babes their natural 
'^eritance.' But I ween. Lady Mar- 
^^'^ this plain narratiye, and the song 
^^ tie rose of Rouen, which I told you 
^» ^Vrill open your eyes, as it hath done 
°*^e, touching the loyalty of Grafton 
^^^^tle. Your wisdom will, I doubt 
^^> find means to warn the Queen of 
"^B lamentable defection, though it 
^^B me to the heart that she should 
^^ni how lukewarm is the affection, 
'^^t to say false, of persons whom she 
^^ loaded with benefits. Our Lord be 

^th you I ISMINIA BOUCHIBB. 

^ Written fuutUy on the M qf November 1463." 






This letter did not come to hand un- 
til some time after it was despatched. 
Since then I have heard that the 
usurper hath made more visits than 
one to Grafton Castle, and report saith 
he is enamoured of Lady Gray. O 
God I who can marvel if women, like 
weak saplings, yield to the pressure of 
triumphant treason, when those we 
had deemed oaks for strength and 
fimmess — ^men of tried fidelity, such as 
the Dukes of Exeter, Somerset, and 
Suffolk — ^have faltered in their allegi- 
ance, and negotiated their peace with 
the usurper? albeit now they give 
tokens of repentance and return to 
duty, which I pray may prove sincere. 
God forgive me I but in matters of 
faith and honor and dutiful allegiance, 
[ when a man hath once offended, I can 
[ never trust him more. (Jod only, and' 
those which are, like Him, have pa-, 
tience with such.; I am yet far firom 
the perfection Which I promised Jeanne 
to aim at; but verily there is more t 
difficulty in bearing with the world's ' 
cruel malice and its base treachery than ' 
those wot of which are removed from 
its daily effects. 

A messenger brought the letter I 
will now copy firom the Queen to the 
Lord Prince at Berwick, in January 
1463. It was written in French, but I 
have done it into English : 

"Mr ENTntELY-BELOVED AND MOST 

DEAR SON, — I wot you would fain be 
with me at this time ; and if I listened 
only to the great- desire I have of your 
sight and sweet company, it would not 
be long before that came to pass which 
we have both so great reason to desire. 
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But your young years, and the exceed- 
ing great importance which exists that 
by a regular and convenient manner of 
life your body should be strengthened 
and your mind furnished with good 
learning and nurture, constrain me 
most reluctantly to endure a separation 
otherwise most grievous. The Lady 
Margaret do Roos, or your tutor, will 
have, I doubt not, informed you of 
what I let them know, that is, of the 
success of our arms since I left Ber- 
wick. The Bong hath now joined me, 
and is, I thank God, in very good 
health at the present time, and sends 
you his paternal blesdng. The Queen 
of Scotiand hath furnished me with a 
power of men ; and under the leader- 
ship of Monsieur de Br^z^, they took 
the fortresses of Bamborough, Dunstan- 
burgh, and Alnwick. This last place 
was garrisoned by Messire Pierre and 
the five hundred French knights which 
have volunteered in'*my quarrel. I 
leave you to judge, gentle son, of my 
despair when I learnt that my Lord 
"Warwick, my evil genius, had with 
twenty thousand men invested that 
castle, and there seemed not so much 
as a hope of escape for this noble band. 
I could neither eat nor sleep for think- 
ing of their sore plight ; and nothing 
until then, I think, hath caused me so 
much disquietude as the danger of 
these brave men. Then in this urgent 
distress I bethought myself of JiOrd 
Angus, the most in renown in his own 
country and beyond it for valor, of a 
family where to be valiant is a never- 
fiuling heritage. Who saya * a Doug- 
las,' says * a chetalier sant peur et tans 
reproche;^ as in France when one 



names a Bayard. I made suit to hii 
tiiat he shoald rescue by some meaz 
this flower of Fnndi chivalry encon 
peiawd, like a Uon in a net, by fh 
forces of these Saxon miscreants. H 
listened to my tale, and replied in sb 
words — ^the briefest and most welcomt 
answer I ever in my life received 
^Madame,' quoth he, *I will do mj 
best' And presently, with one thoft 
sand riders leading five hundred hand 
saddled and bridled, he rides strai^i 
to Alnwick Castle, and spreads his fol- 
lowers, by fiivor of the night, in <w 
long line in view of "Warwick's army 
which amuses the rebels, and sets Hbm 
wondering what puissance he hath be 
hind him lying in ambush; thewluk 
he sends the five hundred horses, tmdfl 
cover of his front, to the postern gfti 
of the fortress ; and before the enem] 
hath time to think or move the gain 
son is mounted, and with, I promis 
you, no small speed gallop with thd 
saviors to thil Border^ Lord Aogos* 
words at his return wiere almoel i 
brief as at his Ipvige. Jt' Madame, ha 
is a present for you — ^your five hundre 
French knights.' And now methmli 
this story, sweet son, will please yo 
likewise more than twenty presents, 
pray God we had more friends ID 
Lord Angus and the Sieur de BrfiH 
then we 8lio(4J|^«oon see an end^ i 
bellion and iBokaort "When the year 
a little advanced there must needs be 
great battle, which will decide tl 
campaign. "We sufier at present i 
credible hardships, which the King < 
dures with godly patience, never 
much as once complaining of bis sci 
ty fare, or rude couch, or great fiitigi] 
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gentle boh, thou fihonldst 
copy bis example, and to be 

lack many things which other 
inces enjoy. Thine is a rough 
; but when this long struggle 

thou wilt be more fitted to 
own than royal striplings nur- 
ly in pomp and pleasure. If 
)ung years I had not shared 
J vicissitudes of my parents^ 

I misdoubt if I should now 
Ddurc long warfare and priva- 
jkI now, sweet son, my gentle 
e beloved than any son by any 

1 the whole world, I commend 
le blessing of the Holy Trinity 
Lady, and all the saints. Be 
etful to pray each day that 

avenge us of our enemies, and 
3ur arms. — ^Thy tender loving 

" Haboabet the Queen." 

end of March my own father, 
de Koos^ who had returned to 
with the Queen^s French vol- 
vrote t^me adifolloweth : 

[GST DEAB Dauohteb, — ^I am 

their majesties nigh unto Hex- 

ther they have advance<^ give 

the rebel forces. Elt>mcr8et 
f others have returned to their 
8. God sen^ us victory, for a 
t>low is to be struck. If I live, 
nrin the day, I look to seeing 
dear child, in great triumph 

and happy days may follow, 
be my bedcswoman, and pray 
x>r souL I was, I thank God, 
estereve ; and so God will be 
» me, I hope, if I fiill in the 

IS 



fight. Thou wilt not be fisur ofi^ I ween, 
from the field of batHe ; for the Queen, 
who is confident of success, hath sent 
for the Lord Prince ; as she herself wiU 
not be in the mSUe^ but nigh at hand, 
she chooses to have him with her, come 
what may. And her majesty looks that 
her good Meg, as she styles thee, will 
conduct my lord the Prince to her. 
Fare thee welL We have spent but 
few days together on earth, sweet 
daughter, and have unknown visages 
to each other. But in Paradise we 
shallnot bestnmgeni,Iween; andsith 
we meet not again in a less good place, 
receive now the bleasing of thy loving 
father. The Lobd de Roob.^ 

I conducted the Lord Prince to his 
mother ; and on the next day the bat- 
tle was fought This was the Queen^s 
writing in her book in the night be- 
fore the battle: , 

"I cannot sleep, bo I will write, to 
make the time pass more quickly than 
by watching the dying embers of this 
poor fire. Somerset, Hungerford, De 
Br6zd, and the lately-arrived Lord de 
Roos have retired, after holding a coun- 
cil of war ; and I was alone then with 
the King and Edward, who sat on his 
father's knee ; and I listened to the talk 
they held together, as if they had been 
two angels discoursing, and this earth 
we live in exchanged for an unreal 
world, where goodness and tntdi and 
love prevailed. All the past and com- 
ing turmoil seemed to subside for one 
brief hour into a vidon of peace. It 
was pretty to see the boy lay his bloom- 
ing cheek against his fathcr^s pale visage 
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and fondly stroke his cheeks. The King 
questioned him o^his school, and would 
see how he had advanced in learning ; 
fir, quoth he, ' Virtue and knowledge 
are the only treasures any man can call 
his own ; for the rest this yerse show- 
'.ieth, sweet son, what I have learnt 
in these changeful years; and thou 
shouldst commit the lines to memory, 
and call them King Henry^s lay : * 

* " EingdomB are but caies, 

State is devoid of stay, 
Biches are ready enares, 

And hasten to decay ; 
Flcaanre a Becret pride, 

Which vice doth still proToke ; 
Pomp Tain, and flune a flame ; 

Pow'r a Bmonldering emoke. 
Who meaneth to remove the rock 

Oat of the slimy mud 
Shall mire himself, and hardly ^scape 

The swelling of the flood.** 

Alas I sweet King, not thine but my 
soul hath mired itself, and I haye too 
often lost my footing in the swelling 
flood 1 ^Ah, gentle son I' then he ex- 
claimed, * I would Eton and Cambridge 
and my good friend Bishop Waynflect's 
beloyed Oxford had the care I once 
gaye them, and will again, if God re- 
stores me to the throne!' 'Sire,' I 
said, ' the Bishop of Winchester doeth 
homage to the usurper, and is therefore 
no friend to your majesty.' *Fie, fie; 
say not so, sweet Margaret,' the King 
replied ; ' a Bishop must yield the dear- 
est allegiance he doth hold for the sake 
of his flock; and when an unlawful 
king reigns unopposed, the ministers 
of God submit, albeit with a painfril 
submission.' * This is a new doctrine,' 
I cried, * and an easy one for cowards.' 
*Nay, nay,' he said; ^the shepherd 



King 



* Sir John Harrington gives th 
Henry the Sixth's own composition.' 
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must not forsake his flock because th 
owner thereof is banished. I wairan 
you, sweet wife, that that holy mai 
loyes his king more than many whid 
wag their tongues at him for his need- 
ful conformity.' ' I would God made 
bad persons to die,' Edward cried, 
'and then we should see He misliked 
them.' * Come hither, gentle son,' the 
Elng said, * and Usten to these words 
of Holy Writ: "The just that is dead 
condenms the wicked that are liTing; 
and youth soon ended ihe long life of 
the unjust." ' * Is it good, then, to die 
young ? ' quoth the boy. * Yea, for if 
one hath been made perfect in a sbot 
space he hath frdfilled a long time, and 
then if God rcmoyes him hence he ii 
blest.' * Sweet King,' I said, * Edwaid 
will continue the noble foondationa and 
pious works you haye raised in tids 
land, if your life hath not sufficient 
length of years for the great ends yoa 
would achieye.' He laid his. hand on 
his son's head, and 'said, 'God blev 
thee, Ned ; be a good lad ;' and ao dis- 
missed him to Ids becT Bomesay—aad 
it is much credited by the poorer sort 
— that the King hath the giftof pio- 
phecy. God defen J'^UiiB should be 
true, for from his lips no word of hofO 
hath cheered me this night W^ 
Edward was gone IJmelt by his aid^ 
and said, ^BieoB me also, sire. Hat^ 
you no word of comfort for your poO^ 
wife and seryant ? ' He took my lauA 
and answered, ^God knoweth I \Af0 
thee, sweet Margaret ; but ill can I g^f^ 
the only comfort I know thou dost sediC 
I am not like the Earl of Warwick, wIm 
crowns and discrowns kings at hi 
pleasure. My arm haiii no strength 
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Qod*8 sweet will hath paralysed me. 
And on my mind, if I strive to compass 
YQildly ends, dark shadows fall, mak- 
iog deep nights in the midst of my 
days. Li an evil hour for thee, poor 
Jbzgaret, then didst link thy fate with 
hii on whom are visited the sins of 
others as well as, God knoweth, many 
of his own, albeit not wilfully com- 
mtted.' 'Nay, sire,' I cried, kissing 
his hand, 'call it not an evil hour. 
When I wedded the sweet rose of Lan- 
Ctttol embraced with it all its thorns, 
nd God forbid I should lament my 
dntiny. If we suffer, Edward shall be 
gEOKt His father^s virtues shall war- 
not him prosperity.' ' St John I speak 
Bot 10 rashly. Who knoweth his secret 
cftoces, and shall dare to think him- 
idf good ? And O, sweet wife, gentle 
vife, is there no stain of blood on our 
hodi? Are there no evil passions in 
w hearts to call down €k>d's judg- 
neDtat' 'Not in your heart, sire. 
Tliey rage in mine; but had I been 
aed[ like you, poor should be £d- 
vaid's hope of a throne.' ' On earth 
« in heaven ? ' the King asked, which 
i^pred me; and I said, 'Let heaven 
<bie for awhile, sire ; there are royal 
Meg to be performed in this world.' 
*T<i,' he replied, 'I know it; and 
tedwe I am here in the midst of 
0tte civil broils, wherein I suffer so 
|Nat angobh that to die would be 
ktter. I know it; the .throne of a 
ptii kingdom is a trust from Gk>d, 
lid none may forsake his assigned 
port.' 'There iq>oke my noble king ! ' 
I oied; and then I saw his face turn 
pils tod drope of sweat on his brow, 
• he eidaimed, ' They come before me 
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even now the ghosts of those vf] 
shall die to-morrow. I see them-^1 
wounded, the dying, the dea& — 1\ 
mangled bodies lying in blood on 
cold hard ground, and a long troop^ 
unshriven, sin-burdened souls droppi^ 
into hell like autumn leaves in a hiu^' 
ricane. God, save them I O Qocf. 
have pity ! O, spare my people I Let 
every earthly hope perish. Let mj life 
be one long suffering, and nJK fwth a 
terrible one for the body, and what I ^ jf^"* 
love most take it from me before I die ; ^* 
but let not immortal souls for which W 

the good Jesus died perish in my quar- ^ r 
rel. O God, have mercy 1' Then he 
sank back exhausted. Now he is asleep ; 
but ever and anon I hear him cry in 
his dreams, 'Stop the carnage; save 
my people; deliver me from blood- 
guiltiness, O Lord ! ' Alas I if I am to 
struggle on in the sacred cause I have 
in hand ; if my heart is to be strong 
and my soul brave, I must part for a 
while frt)m the King. I must live not 
with saints, but with men of fiery spirit 
and desperate resolve. Woman's soft- 
ness gains upon me. If once I yield to 
it, if I cease to be fierce, I shall bo weak. 
Clifford's wild hate, De Br^z^'s reckless 
merriment, are the medicines I need. 
Ah, the day is dawning 1 My God I 
.give us victory 1" 
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On the evening when we landed at 
the Ecluae, on the last day of July 1463, 




019 Queen, who since my fiftther perished 
Oi;i the scaffold after the battle of Hex- 

Aliam, has been more tender than eyer 
^e was before to her a£9icted servant, 
Id to me as we sat in the melancholy 
rlor of the Golden Eagle, "Dear 

jdieart, I pray thee go and make a thank- 
offering for me at the church for our 
deliverance from the storm.^' 

I dared not tell her majesty that 
there was not so much as one groat in 
her purse wherewith to make an offer- 
ing, or even so much as to buy a piece 
of bread. The poor supper we had on 
landing was yet unpaid for ; and I was 
af&ighted, if the host guessed we had 
no money, that his civility, which was 
not over great, should be altogether 
lacking. But I went, as her majesty 
desired, into the church ; and having 
naught else to give, made there an of- 
fering of my tears and of the sufferings 
I endured both from the remembrance 
of my f&ther's death — of which time ef- 
faces not the keen resentment — and the 
present desperate plight of my sover- 
eign lady and mistress. For there we 
were in Burgundy, whose duke is one 
of her greatest enemies, leastways she 
has always accounted him to be such. 
Lately he sent the Lord do Granthuse, 
an especial friend of the usurper^s, to 
Scotland, to signify to his niece the 
Queen Kegent that she should forthwith 
dissolve the contract of marriage be- 
twixt her daughter and my lord the 
Prince, for that he would by no means 
consent to that alliance. When this was 
reported to the Queen, she fell into a pas- 
sion of anger and indignation, and ex- 
claimed, that if that duke should ever 
come into her hands, she would make the 
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axe pass betwixt his head and bis shoul- 
ders. Alas, such words as these, sznoe 
our bloody wars, have become familiar 
to her lips, to whom all kind of crueltj 
was once strange I God knoweth I 
prayed very hard that eve in the chuidi 
at Ecluse, for we were indeed in dismil 
straits. Seven or dght persons wiA 
her majesty, including Sir John FortO' 
cue the prince's governor, Dr. Morton the 
chaplain. Sir John Carbonnel, and one 
or two more gentlemen and servants, 
besides three chamberers and myadi^ m 
a foreign and inimical country, when 
the fury of the elements had obliged os 
to land without a safe-conduct, md 
where we were met by no kindly wd- 
comes, but rather sour glances and cut- 
ting speeches. As we walked throng 
the streets to the inn, scornful taonti 
were addressed to us by persooB who 
marvelled that Queen Margaret ahould 
show her &ce in the Duke of Bnigim- 
dy^s dominions; and I thought, when 
our penniless condition became kno^ 
matters would be yet worse. But a»I 
left the church, whom should I see com- 
ing towards me along the narrow pt*- 
sage but the Sieur de Brtefi, who we 
feared had been driven by the storm is 
another direction I I could hardly le- 
strain a scream of joy. The light of hif 
smile gladdened me like a sonbeam. 

"Ah, Monsieur de Bre€z6P I ex- 
claimed ; " I see God has not forsakes 
us, since you are here.'' 

" Where should I be f " he answered 
with good cheer. "At the bottom of 
the sea ? 0, 1 promise you, miladi, then 
you should have seen my j^ost I 
would not be so discourteooa as to die 
and give you no notice thereol" 
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Then for the Queen's sake, albeit 
^med, I said, " M eaare have yon any 
wney ? we have not one sou." 

** Yea, yea," he answered ; " one hour 
go I had none ; but I haye made the 
encontre here of an old friend, George 
ilhistellain, herald of the Golden Fleece, 
nd he hath lent me a sum, for which I 
nwned to him the diamond ring I won 
aghteen years ago in the Place de Car- 
te at Nancy, when I combated more 
neirily, but not less heartily, for the 
Mmor of the Queen's beauty than I do 
Kwr for her throne." 

"0 most true friend I " I exclaimed, 
^what boundless sums you have ex- 
poded on*her quarrel 1 " ^L 

"Jlfty thousand gold crowns," he 
onrered, laughing. " That is a trifle. 
K7 last estate and the last drop of my 
dood shall be spent for Marguerite 
fAigou; not for the queen of your 
^oody, dismal country. By our Lady 
>f Uesse, I am gl^ to breathe another 
dr. I thank God we are here." 

"Do you, indeed, thank God for it ? " 

ttid ; ^ we must, I know, bless His 
^iTuie Migesty for all that doth be&ll 
»; but methought the prospects of the 
heen had never been less hopeful than 

''Miladi, I am persuaded," he replied, 
that, after all she hath endured since 
^ joumee of Hexham, her majesty 
loold have lost her wits if she had 
iiQuned concealed and inactive in 
bg&h or Scotch hiding-holes." 
''But here," I urged, " she is in an 
lemy's land." 

''But an enemy which may be turned 
to a friend, if she can see him ; for who 
there she cannot win to her cause, 
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save those rude English nobles, which ^^ 
are more heavy than lead, and harder 
than mDlstones? This evening I will 
present to her grace the Sieur George 
Chastellain, and advise with him how 
she can get speech with his master the 
Duke." 

"You are the most true friend a 
Queen ever possessed," I said, with 
tears in mine eyes. 

He kissed my hand, and replied, 
"Madame, I worshipped this princess 
with a distant, hopeless, bootless love 
in the dawn of her incomparably beau- 
teous youth; and now in the frill 
radiance of her matchless perfections I 
no less passionately affection her ser- 
vice. She was the lady of my thoughts 
from the day I broke a lance under the 
tuition of her sire, the good King Ren6 ; 
and through all the perils and sufferings 
of the last months I have never ceased 
to thank Gk)d for making me her ser- 
vant, who could aspire to no higher title." 

" There is," I answered, " a tie there- 
in betwixt us. Monsieur le S6n6chal. 
Verily I thinkno sovereign on a secure , 
throne reigns more absolutely over de- 
voted hearts than this fri^tive queen." 

In the parlor of the Golden Eagle 
that n^ht a council was held, composed 
of her majesty's household, the Sieur 
de Br6z6, and his friend Monsieur 
Chastellain. This gentleman is a 
scholar of renown, attached to the 
Court of Burgundy ; a man of excellent 
wit and parts, and, as I afterwards 
learnt, desirous above all things to see 
and converse with the Queen. In 
France she hath always been so celebra- 
ted, that many unknown persons have 
conceived a kind of passion for her, 
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founded on the report of her manifold 
excellences, which would not be credit- 
ed in our country, where men have not 
the same esteem for women superior 
to their sex. How noble is majesty 
when it shineth through mean habili- 
ments, and most admirable when it can 
least exact reverence 1 This lady, the 
greatest queen then in Europe, had no 
other dress but the poor robette she 
wore daily, with no clasped sash or 
hanging crape, or one attribute of pomp 
and regal attire ; her head covered with 
a common black veil, enclosing her 
marble pale cheeks as if with a funereal 
shroud ; but when she greeted the Bur- 
gundine poet and gave him her hand 
to kiss, she seemed not the monarch of 
one kingdom, Jbut a meet one for the 
whole universe. This was her speech 
to him: 

" Messire ChastcUain, you see before 
you a person who was erewhile a 
mighty princess, and now by a dire 
vicissitude, after a narrow escape from 
most extreme peril, is constrained to 
give herself up to a prince who is of all 
the world most exasperated against her. 
Yet, messire, I am not without hope 
that if I can obtain so much grace as to 
be admitted into your sovereign'^ pres- 
ence, my sufferings, my confidence in 
his loyalty, my courage in adversity, 
and sole recourse to his protection, may 
move a generous prince to pity, and per- 
haps to aid me." 

I could see the French gentleman^s 
eyes fixed on her beautiful face with so 
irrepressible an admiration, that they 
seemed to twinkle like two stars under 
his bushy eyebrows. 

" Madame," he replied, " if my sov- 



ereign's heart doth resemble mine — a 
in this I desire it may do so, albeit 
all other points I should not dare < 
press this wish, his soul exceed! 
mine in greatness as much as his roy 
ty my poor nobility — he will' be rea^ 
as soon as he has seen your majesty, 
do you all the service in his power, i 
at least he is convinced you are not h 
enemy; for otherwise, madame, h 
only politic course would be to debt 
you from the sight of men, and confis 
you in a desert, who, if you willed t 
overthrow him, could raise as mm 
partisans by the noble witchery yoa a 
ercise as shpuld serve to hurl him frtn 
his throne. Ah, madame, who conl 
look on your majesty and not desire i 
do you worship with all his heart 9 ^ 
*^ Madame," said the Bieur de Br^ 
'^see, you have already vanqoishe 
this gentleman, who, although a poei 
is the most truthful person in th 
world, and would in no wise deoeir 
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"Pardon me, M. de BrM,** th 
Queen agreeably replied, " this is no 
a victory I have gained ; for I think m 
poet in France would be an enemy t( 
the daughter of TTiwg Ren6. The ^ 
savoir, Messire Chastellain, make^ 
kinsfolks of all who cultivate its stree 
lore." 

Tlien they spoke together of tin 
King of Sicily and his fiEur delicate iri^ 
the Queen Jeanne, and of the deceafl0< 
Duchesse de Calabre, and her motbe 
Madame dc Bourbon. I could se^ ' 
faint color revive in the Queen's cheek 
as these familiar names recalled de* 
images to her memory ; and when }i^ 
sire Gkorge said that my Lord Fno^ 
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was rery like her majesty^s brother the 
Dae Lonis de Barr, which had died in 
his yonth, she exclaimed, " Yea, and he 
likewise resembles him in the noble 
ardor of his spirit, tempered with a 
mildness he doth inherit from the King 
his father. The darkness of oar South- 
em eyes hath in him likewise changed 
into a deep violet hue, only umbraged 
with black lashes. But God knoweth 
he hath the most courage for a child 
in his tenth year which ever was be- 
held. My brothers fought bravely in 
the field at his age ; but this boy hath 
had the assassin's dagger pointed at his 
hreast, and never winced or screamed, 
hot cried, * Mother, prithee save thy- 
idf ; let them kill me.' " 

"Ah, madame," cried Messire George, 
"what fearful events have marked 
your life ! Would I might hear from 
jonr own lips these terrible but heroic 
adrentores, so as to recount them to 
poBterityl" 

The Queen raised her eyes quickly, 
ttd aoswered : " I have not strength at 
thia time to grant your request ; but if, 
tt I hope, we shall soon meet at the 
dnke'e cout, whither I desire to travel, 
no greata* good fortune could happen 
to me than to relate the strange vicissi- 
tndea of my life to one who, like you, 
«r, hath the pen of a ready writer, and 
» a lover of truth. For the English 
^tt%are my actions, disguise my aims. 
Publish false slanders touching my 
tee ; and I would not that posterity 
^nld think of me as they do paint 
^ My enemies have called me * the 
"^ wolf of Prance.' Is there not a 
^ble, Messire Chastellain, wherein the 
Wolf charges the lamb with sundry of- 



fences invented by himself, and then 
ends by throwing himself on the inno- 
cent beast and devouring him ? " 

"Yea, madame,*' the gentleman re- 
plied ; " and I doubt not that England 
is the wolf^ and your sweet migesty that 
innocent lamb." 

A faint smile passed over the Queen's 
face, and she said : " Nay, in sooth, not 
quite a lamb. Yet even a lamb will, I 
ween, seek to rend the murtherous 
beasts which assail it; for the very 
worms will turn on those who crush 
them. But my lord and husband is 
verily the true semblance of that fabled 
lamb, and the close imitator of the 
great Lamb of God, our Saviour." 

Before this parlance came to an end, 
it was resolved that Sir John Carbon- 
nel should proceed on the morrow to 
the Duke of Burgundy, to apprise him 
of the Queen's arrival, and pray that 
he would appoint some place where 
she might come and speak to him, and 
explain the circumstances which had 
obliged her to land in his dominions. 
For she had a long time before asked a 
safe-conduct to pass through his terri- 
tories ; in which, however, she had been 
circumvented. But she came now strong 
in her weakness, made bold by her mis- 
fortunes, in poverty and humility, to 
seek of his greatness a refuge for her- 
self and her child in her extreme dis- 
tress, which she trusted he was too 
proud to deny her. 

When the French poet heard these 
last words, he smiled and said, " There- 
in, madame, you show your great and 
excellent wit ; that thrust is worthy of 
your majesty to give, and of my master 
to receive." 
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Weary were the days which followed 
Bir John Carbonnel's departure; for 
albeit we lived in the poorest manner 
imaginable, each day exhausted some 
portion of the sum M. de Br6z6 had 
procured. From the hostelry we re- 
moyed to a mean lodgmg, where the 
Queen tasted all the bitterness of weary 
suspense. At last her envoy returned 
with the tidings that the duke was on 
his way to the shrine of our Lady of 
Boulogne, whither he and his sister the 
Duchessc do Bourbon were making a 
pilgrimage^ and that he was arrested 
by sickness on the road. 

" I will go straight to him wherever he 
iSy" the Queen impetuously exclaimed. 

** Nay, madame," rejoined Sir John, 
" this was the answer which the duke 
charged me to deliver to your majesty : 
* Tell your Queen,' he said with great 
gravity and courtesy, *that my lodg- 
ings here are too small to receive a 
princess of her quality, and that I can 
by no means suffer her to undertake the 
fatigue of a journey to come to me, 
whose duty it should be to go to her ; 
and assuredly I should have done so 
but for my sickness. Howsoever, I will 
soon despatch one of my knights to 
welcome her majesty to my dominions 
in a dutiful and honorable form.' Be- 
fore I departed," added Sir John, ** I 
heard that the Baron de la Boche, a 
very excellent nobleman, was appointed 
to that oflScc, who will incontinently 
arrive at Bruges." 

This civility of the duke cheered her 
majesty not a little ; and nothing would 
serve her but that M. de Br6z6 should 
go to Bruges to meet the baron, and 
conduct him to her. 



On the day he arrived at Eclnae 
was present at the aadienoe the 
gave him. Methinks this noblema=xa 
was the most proper person in titfe.^ 
world to pay a reluctant prince's djo^ 
voirs to a distressed royal lady wi<li all 
becoming respect and homage, yet witb 
not so much as one grain of warmth of 
heart or natural pity. LaJRophe waa s 
becoming name for this stony-visaged 
gentleman, who, after manybendingfl 
of the knee and long-winded compli- 
ments, addressed her migesty as fol- 
lows : ^* Madame, his highness my maa- 
ter, to his exceeding great r^grety 
cannot wait on your migesty by reascm 
of his absence on a pilgrimage ; and 
moreover he is engaged in most weightj 
matters touching peace betwixt Ftaaoe 
and England." 

At these words the Queen's che^^ 
were suffused with a deep red, and her 
lip curled • with ill-repressed aoom 9 
but she might have darted ligfatmo^ 
from her eyes which should have bla8i<^ 
ed common mortals, and yet not hav^ 
disturbed in the least this baron's oon^'^ 
posure, who continued his harangue if 
this wise : " And touching your gnob*^ 
desire that his highness would appoin'^ 
a place where your mi^esty should siee^ 
his grace, he entroats your higJineBB no^ 
to think of it ; for that your nujen^^ 
and his highness are now a long 
apart, and the neighborhood of 
would make it very dangerous for 
majesty to travel on that road." 

The Queen, with her wonted » 
of language and demeanor, 
this envoy for his fair words and thi 
affectionate expressions he had used.^^ 
and then addressed him as followeth ^ 
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"Lord de la Roche, in departing firom 
the place where I had the grief to leave 
mjlord and husband, he charged me 
not to allow any consideration on this 
eirth, either of good or ill, to prevent 
me from coming to his &ir cousin of 
fim^andy, to explain to him the mali- 
doQs fiUsehood of certain reports which 
haie been made to him of us by our 
enemies. To obey my lord, and with 
soother aid but that of God, I will go 
in quest of him, whether it imperils my 
life or not ; for wjiat is life compared 
witiii duty? Sir, yon are a knight of 
tte Qolden Fleece ; and so I adjure you 
by your chivalry, which doth bind you 
to'saccor all distressed ladies to the 
forthest extremity of your power, to 
benefit me in this matter with your 
counsel, and direct mc how to acf 

Not one muscle of this adjured 

bught^s visage moved, albeit this pas- 

■onate appeal thrilled through the 

hearts of all others present at that 

tone. In the same cold, measured tone 

be replied : " Madame, I have told you 

afl I was charged 'to do, and wherefore 

^ lord the duke sent mc to you. As 

*o advise your grace in any way, that is 

beyond my charge; and as my lord 

^^^ not directed me how to answer 

y^U, I dare not do it Truly am I a 

^*Jight of that order you speak of, 

^Hoogh unworthy, and would willingly 

•^uifc myself of my duty to your ma- 

JnHg^, and others in a like plight, if so 

"^ I was acting for myself in this mat- 

^ ; but having received a commission 

^Om my master, I have no license to 

«^ceed it.^ 

" Sieur de la Roche," exclaimed the 
^een with impetuoaty, "you have 



well executed your charge, and no one 
in the world can blame you; but 1 
have also to answer touching the charge 
I have received from my lord and hus- 
band. Will you, then, shun replying 
one word of counsel in this strait I am 
in, for fear of overpassing your com- 
mission, when I in the performance of 
the duty I have taken on myself may 
meet death ? For be assured of this, 
my lord, if my fair cousin of Burgundy 
were to go to the very end of the 
world, I would thither follow him — 
yea, and begging my bread till I found 
him. Now then, since this resolution 
is immovable in me, and your master is 
ignorant of it, what law should hinder 
you from advising me how to effect this 
my resolve ? " ' 

Then the knight sighed, as if he 
would say, "When one meets with a 
wilful woman, what help is there for 
him I" and then replied: "Alas, ma- 
dame, since you have so entirely made 
up your mind, that nothing can move 
you to alter it, methinks the best way 
will be to let me return to the duke and 
tell his highness that your majesty is 
coming to him, and then it may be he 
shall take it so much to heart that he 
will come to you." 

With this the Queen was satisfied, 
and she entertained the baron with such 
scanty fare as she was able to command, 
seasoning the poor food with her agree- 
able conversation. The next day he 
went towards Boulogne, and we trav- 
elled to Bruges. There, after a few 
days, M. de Br6z6 received a letter from 
M. de la Roche, informing him that he 
had reported to the Duke of Burgundy 
that nothing could dissuade the Queen 
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of En^and &om setting out in quest 
of him; upon which he had said, "if 
she toiU see me, I must e^en see her — 
for the proverb salth, * What a woman 
willeth, that God willeth ; ' and if she 
takes so much trouble to come to me, I 
must needs receive her with such meas- 
ure of courtesy as befits her and me. 
But verily the journey is too perilous 
for her to take. The English at Calais 
will of a surety intercept her on the 
road to Hesdin.'' His highness then 
commanded the baron to write by a 
messenger that he did entreat the 
Queen to advance no farther than Si 
Pol, where he would strive to meet her 
before the end of August 

Her majesty debated with many con- 
flicting doubts if she should carry my 
Lord Prince with her to St. Pol, or 
leave him at Bruges with Sir John For- 
tescue and Dr. Morton; and finally, 
though not without tears, resolved on 
the last issue, partly by reason of the 
dangers on the road, and partly that his 
grace had no befitting clothes to appear 
in before the duke, and she no money 
to purchase any. So at the time ap- 
pointed, in a common stage-cart with a 
canvas covering, like a poor housewife 
travelling for the despatch of business, 
with only me and two chamberers, she 
set out for Bruges ; Sir Pierre de Br6z6 
and four other gentlemen following 
privately in another cart, for to defend 
her if attacked. Ah me, what a worse 
journey was that than even a flight 
across a desert or a passage through a 
dark wood I The staring people ran 
out of their houses to look on this May 
game of fortune, this rich piece of ship- 
wreck, whose resolved and noble coun- 



tenigice flinched not under their i 
gaze, but preserved a majesty x 
truly royal in this her hour of hm 
ation. My terrors painted to me 1 
lish soldiers in every distant grouj 
men on the highway; and at ni 
when we rested in poor hostelri* 

• 

could not sleep, for only the noi» 
horses' feet in the street set my h 
beating with a terrible fear. 

Courage is a word with var 
meaning^. The most brave pe 
imaginable in some dangers is bc 
times the most timid one on othei 
casions. In an inevitable suffering 
even the presence of death itself 
thinks I could be always courage 
if I had a good conscience. One of 
chamberwomen in the storm at se 
our last voyage made so great a sere 
ing when the ship seemed like to fi 
der, that it disturbed the sailors; u 
which Dr. Morton walks up to her 
says, " I pray you, mistress, have 
bethought yourself that nothing 
happen to you if the ship goeth d 
worse than that you will die? an 
that so dreadful for a good Chnstia: 
She stayed her shrieks, and ^aid 
had been shriven the day before, 
was not much afraid to die. " Gk>d i 
you, mistress,*' quoth her adviser ; " i 
be of good cheer, for I warrant 
death is the only evil you have to 
prehend." The good sotfl fell to 
ing her beads, and wholly ceaae< 
scream, after this comfort had 1 
given her. But concerning myself| 
pense makes a coward of me, and 
prehension freezes my blood, 
daily watching of the bleak road, 
noises in the dismal nights when 
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dept in wayside inns, the fear of show- 
ing my terrors to my companions, 
csofled me a yeritable dckncss, which 
I could only surmount by great efforts. 
One eyening we were in a small hos- 
teliy at the foot of a hill, where we 
had been constrained to stop to rest 
the horses. It was raining very hard, 
and I had lighted a fagot, rather to 
cheer than to warm the mean room, in 
which the Queen had from fatigue 
Men asleep on a chair, whilst a scanty 
meal was preparing. The chimney 
began to smoke, and I went to open 
the window. By the declining light I 
>aw a troop of horsemen coming along 
the road at a gallop. A sudden af- 
fi%ht seized me ; for that was the side 
^e would come from Calais. I has- 
tened to the kitchen, where the esquires 
^ere standing, and with a face as white 
*® a sheet, I ween — for he looked as if 
^^ had seen a ghost — ^I called M. de 
^«^zg. '^ Mart deJHeuf' he exchdmed, 
*^ I pointed to the road, " if those are 
*^H^ English, we are lost. If it be so, 
^«0e gentlemen and I will stand at the 
^Oor, and they shall pass over our 
^Hidies before they enter. The while, 
^ when they arrive I cry * God and St. ' 
^3^orge I ' fly with the Queen through 
'^e bock way into the thicket. Take 
^y cross of the Los Croissant ; it is 
studded with gems. If she escapes, 
^ou can pawn it." 

I went to the back room and roused 
the Queen. " There are strangers com- 
ing this way; we may have to fly," I 
Bald ; and we stood listening to the ad- 
vancing sound of the horses^ feet. The 
minutes seemed hours ; and the Queen's 
quick breathing seemed loud to my 



overstrained cars. There was a stop- 
page at the door, a rumor, and then 
the S6n6chal cried, "Vive Bourgogne I " 
The Queen seized my arm, " Is it the 
duke?" "It is not the English," I 
answered, and burst into tears. Creep- 
ing to the front door I saw a horseman 
dismount, and heard the folks crying, 
"Vive Monseigneurl Vive le Comte 
de Charolais I " and then a clear cheer- 
ful voice said out loud, "You here I 
Pierre de Br6z6! is it you or your 
ghost ? " I returned to the Queen and 
said, " It is the Comte de Charolais, I 
think." Then she clasped her hands 
amazed. In a very few moments the 
S^n^chal opened the door, and the 
Prince of Burgundy was at the Queen's 
feet, crying, " Madame, O madame, for- 
give this abrupt intrusion ; forgive 
Charles of Burgundy that he cannot 
restrain his impetuous desire to do 
worship to the sister of Jean de Cala- 
bre, his brother-in-arms — ^his model and 
his friend. Is it you I see in this mean 
abode, heroic Queen, most valiant of 
women, worthy sister of the hero of 
Lorraine, of the preux chevalier "par «»- 
eellenee, my brother and yours I " 

The prince's tears fell fast ; and the 
Queen, which no dangers can subdue, 
was overwhelmed with this little sud- 
den unlooked-for joy. She raised the 
count and silently embraced him. It 
was well known his father and he had 
been at variance of late, and that he 
was the closest friend in the world of 
the Duke of Lorraine. " O God I " he 
said when he was seated by the Queen, 
"is it thus you travel, madame, with 
no token of your rank, no state, no 
pomp to attend you:? Your progress 
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through these dominions should have 
been a triumphal march. Whither is 
your majesty bending your steps ? " 
^ "To St Pol, monseigneur, to meet 
your royal father — the only person in 
the world which can now take my part 
If he receiyes me with only one-tenth 
of the good- will his son shows me, I 
shall be the most thankful person in 
the world." 

" Alas," the prince replied, " I would 
that my ability to . serve you equalled 
my Other's power, or that his inclina- 
tion thercimto resembled mine. Is it 
true, madame, that your adversities 
have been so great that nothing can be 
compared to them, except the Courage 
with which you have endured such un- 
paralleled misfortunes ? " 

"My disasters have been indeed 
great," she replied ; " but I must needs 
confess that God hath given me one of 
the greatest bounties He can bestow — 
the faithful friendship of a brave and 
disinterested heart I thank €U>d that 
if I should die to-morrow, I shall this 
night have expressed in the presence 
of the Comte de Charolais — a fitting 
judge of heroism — ^what I owe to Mes- 
sire de Br6z6. Look at that knight, 
my lord count ; you see in him a man 
who hath exceeded in valor, generos- 
ity, devotedness, and self-forgetfulness 
all that the annals of chivalry have 
ever recorded." 

" I should have expected no less of 
the noble S^n^chal of Normandy," the 
prince replied. And then a brief con- 
versation ensued touching the exploits 
of the Due de Lorraine in Italy, and 
the objects of the Queen^s journey to 
St. PoL The count had short time to 



tarry, and as soon as his horses were 
rested he pushed on towards Brogei. 
But the Queen was more comforted by 
this hap of meeting the prince, and the 
good cheer he made to her, than can 
be imagined. And before he departed 
nothing would satisfy him but to leave 
one hundred pieces of gold he had 
with him in the Sieur do Br6z6's hands 
for her use. This was the most timely 
aid that could be thought of; and with 
revived hopes and better courage we 
travelled onward on the morrow 
through the bleak country, which the 
sunshine enlivened a little. The red 
and blue flowers in the great wide- 
spreading cornfields, which were white 
for the harvest, refreshed the eye fa- 
tigued by the long dusty road. The 
Queen explained to me as we rode that 
day the statutes of the order of Los 
Croissant instituted by the king her 
father, and which bound its knights to 
most religious, brotherly, and humane 
observances, softened the bitterness of 
war, and exalted virtue to an ever-in- 
creasing height, as its name signifies 

As we approached Bethune, where 
we were to have slept that night, a 
horseman rode up to our cart and bade 
the driver stop. We thought he was a 
robber, and a violent trembling shook 
me ; for I had concealed in my boeom 
the count's gold piece& But he only; 
thrust his head under the canvas cover, 
and said, " Mesdames, if the Queen of 
England is amongst you, tarry not at 
Bethune to-night; for two hundred 
English soldiers are lying there in wait 
to seize her. Good-night, mesdames." 
Then he galloped off at full speed. We 
waited for the other cart to overtake 
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UB, and then held a council what to do. 

H. de Bf6z6 made the Queen exchange 

outer gar^QCTts with him, and took her 

place in our vehicle, she going with the 

esquires. He bribed the driver to push 

on with full speed, so as to cross the 

town sooner than should be expected, 

snd stopping nowhere, reach an inn he 

knew of beyond it in a village aside 

from the highway. We were spoken 

to at the gate ; but the wa;rders, taking 

11& to be country folks, took small heed 

of our passage, and a thick fog, which 

l>y th6 mercy of Gk>d then suddenly in- 

o^eased, in a great measure shielded us 

from sight. All the night, in that poor 

^ixiet house we sat shuddering at every 

Boimd, and before daybreak departed 

^<i> fear and trembling. This was one 

^f the closest dangers the Queoi ran ; 

^r if that stranger — ^whom God reward 

— ^lad not warned us, she must of a 

Certainty have been captured. We 

afterwards heard the English soldiers 

^i%d scoured the roads half the ni^ht, 

^Wearing at her escape. 

When the waUs of the little dty 
'Whither we were bound appeared in 
^ght, the Queen said to me : " Now for 
the wisdom of the serpent and the gen- 
tleneiB of tlie dove, good Meg! In 
^ooth, I am less endowed with these 
Qualities than should be needful in 
tliese rencontres ; but I will school my 
pride, tame my spirit, rule my dis- 
OouTBe, and who knoweth that my for- 
tunes are not now about to change? 
^oa say in England, * It is a long lane 
>rbich hath no turning.* Then Picardy 
:roads are like unto these long lanes, I 
trow, and my ill-fortune also. But to 
both, I ween, an end must come at last'' 



CHAPTER XXXll. 

A WEEK AT ST. FOL. 

At the entrance of the town a depu- ^ 
tation from the Duke of Burgundy met 
the Queen and complimented her io 
his highnesses name, who was himself 
expected to arrive on the morrow, and 
then conducted her to the quarter 
where lodgings were prepared for her. 
She smiled when she saw the splendor 
with which these chambers, which 
would otherwise have been mean, had 
been adorned for her use. Each of 
them was furnished with rich pieces of 
damask silk and curious tapestry, and 
her bed hung with lace. The food set 
before her majesty was of the most 
delicate sort, and very good entertain- 
ment provided for her suite. But the 
most extraordinary and unlooked-for 
comfort to her grace's attendants and 
to me, if not to herself, was a &ir gift 
from the Duchesse de Bourbon, which 
we found in the wardrobe of this apart- 
ment — two rare gowns of fine stufl^ 
with head-gear to match, and other 
ornaments and linen. Methinks we 
often suffer more than is thought of 
from slight causes. Verily the distress 
I had endured from the foresight of 
the Queen's appearing before the duke 
and his courtiers in her faded tattered 
robette had deprived me almost as 
much of sleep as more mighty cares ; 
and even since the Count of Charolais's 
munificence I yet misdoubted a tire- 
woman should be found at St. Pol 
cunning enough to make apparel for 
her grace. 

Repose was sweet that night, and 
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from excess of &tigae even the Queen 
closed her eyes in profound slumber. 

On the morrow at an early hour a 
flourish of trumpets announced the 
duke^s arrivaL I saw the Queen rise 
and press to her lips a little cross which 
she always wore. M. de Br6z6 opened 
the door and said, "Madame, the duke 
hath reached his lodgings, and when 
he heard your majesty was already ar- 
rived, he said he should instantly re- 
pair to your grace^s house to salute you ; 
so presently he will be here.*' 

"The duke is coming down the 
street,** one of the esquires cried. 
Upon which the Queen descended the 
stairs and went into the street, almost 
to the centre thereof What a meeting 
was this I Everyone held his breath, 
watching to see how these inimical 
friends or friendly enemies should act 
Both stopped at the same time ; and I 
observed the duke fix his piercing eye 
on the Queen, who then twice made a 
lowly reverence, which he perceiving, 
then he likewise bowed so profoundly 
that it seemed almost as if he bent his 
knee to the ground. Advancing, he 
was about to repeat this homage, but 
she, with a graceful impetuous gesture, 
caught his arm, and said in a filtering 
voice : " Monseigneur, such honors are 
not due to me from you. I thank Gk)d 
I have been spared to meet him whom 
of all Christian princes I have most de- 
sired to see.** Then they embraced, 
and the duke craved license to retire 
for a time. 

The Queen was well pleased with 
this beginning, and augured favorably 
of the issue of her journey. About 
two hours afterwards there came to her 



Sir Philippe de Croye, a knight of 
noble birth, with compliments from the 
duke, and an urgent request that when 
he should visit her, she should on no 
account come out of her chamber, for 
that he should bring very few persons 
with him. And very soon his voice 
was heard on the stairs. Though she 
hastened to meet him, before she had 
advanced three steps he surprised her 
and entered the room. His manner 
was more kind than before. He took 
her by the hand and led her to a 
couch, whereon they both seated them- 
selves — ^the Queen's suite standing on 
one side, and the duke*8 courtiers on 
the other. She lifted her eyes to his 
visage, which is one of the finest in the 
world, — as beautiful for a man as hers 
is for a woman, and on which age hath 
only stamped greater majesty, and no 
disfigurement, — and addressed him in 
this wise: 

" Fair cousin, I know well that you 
h^ve been i]^(Nined against my lord 
and husband and me as if we had been 
your mortal fioes, endeavoring to injure 
you by every means in our power ; and 
although, fair cousin, if you ima^^ned 
it to be so, you would have had reason 
to wish us no good, yet at all timesmy 
lord and husband the King and I, 
knowing our own innocence, and how 
falsely we have been accused in this 
matter, have been most desirous to meet 
the diaigoki It is for this cause that 
my lord the King commanded me never 
to cease from wandering in search of 
you till I had found you, even if I 
should have to travel on foot to the 
end of the world in quest of your high- 
ness. But now, thanks to God and 
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)a, we have met ; and I am here in 
)ur realm entirely at your mercy, a 
)or outcast queen reduced to the con- 
ition of a servant, requiring nothing 
It that you will be pleased to hear me 
)eak in the name of my lord and husr- 
ind and mine own. If ever that poor 
log and I should be again, as we once 
ere, on the ascent of the wheel of for- 
me, we should bear ourselves to you 
1 the same manner as we do now. And 
' we had continued as we formerly 
ere, my lord intended to have de- 
nted a prince of his own blood to ex- 
lain this matter to you. But as this 
innot be, I pray you to hear our good 
yosin the S6n6chal, who will speak 
ore fully on the subject, if you will 
dgn to listen." 

This was said in very well-expressed 
id pretty-sounding French, which I 
anslate into plain English. The duke 
stened with a frozen countenance, ever 
id anon waving his hand, as if to 
l^ify that the less said on that sub- 
let the better. And when the Queen 
id ended, he replied: ^ Madame, it is 
trifle, not worthy of another thought 
do not attend to all I hear, though 
90ple report many strange things to 
e ; but words come and go, and for 
y part I let them run on as they like ; 
T I know pretty well what they would 
ive me to believe, and I am sure I 
ive not given the King your husband 
id you cause to be mine enemies. But 
t that pass, and turn we now, I pray 
)u, to some more agreeable subject ; 
r when with ladies, one ought not to 
«ak of any thing but joy," 
At that last word the Queen^s visage 
langed, and her lip quivered. O, 



there is not a more cruel thing in the 
world than to address to a sore-bruised 
heart, passionately looking for a re- 
sponse, light words of common par- 
lance touching a matter simply trouble- 
some on the one side, but to the other 
of life and death. Alas, poor Queen! 
She made an effort to answer, or to 
smile ; but fidling therein, turned with 
an anguished look to the S&itehal, as 
if beseeching him to speak. Where- 
upon he advanced, bent the knee be- 
fore the duke, and began thus : 

^ My very redoubted lord, I am not 
used to the language •f worldly speak- 
ers, but my Mends know I always 
speak the truth ; and if I presume to 
address you now, it is to set forth the 
truth. My redoubted lord King Henry, 
and thb his Queen, who has freely come 
to you of her own high courage, have 
always esteemed you to be the most il- 
lustrious prince in Christendom; and 
following the general voice, which 
sounds the fame of your noble deeds, 
your virtues, and renown, they have 
sounded your praises. You see, mon- 
seigneur, this queen here present, your 
near relation, as every one knows, and 
one of the greatest and most powerfhl 
princesses in the world, but now re- ' 
duced by oppression, by cruelty, by the 
disloyalty of men and the fickleness of 
fortune, such as was never heard of 
before, to a miserable poverty, driven 
from a throne, degraded from her nat- 
ural rank, deprived of every hope, 
save that which she and I also repose 
in you, that you will be persuaded to 
take part in her quarrel, instead of sup- 
porting the cause of her foes, which 
are nothing to you in blood, as she is. 
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No wonder if, during the course of this 
long and unnatural rebellion of their 
subjects, this King and Queen haye ob- 
tained occasional succor from the 
French, who had good reason to give 
I it ; for King Henry is the nephew of 
{ the late King Charles, and the Queen 
Margaret is niece to the Queen of 
France, who is yet aliye ; and in this 
seeking there was no enmity to you; 
although even if it had not been so, 
King Henry would not have been to 
blame, since it is very well known to 
him and to the Queen here that if you 
had been as fayorable to them as you 
have been to the Duke of York, they 
would not have been brought to the 
pass in which they are at present'' 

The duke heard the firdt part of this 
speech as one who gives heed out of 
civility, but with a marked indififerency, 
until that last round piece of truth burst 
from the natural tongue of Messire 
Pierre. He could not restrain a smile, 
which he strove to conceal with his 
hand. Quick as lightning the Queen 
perceived this change in his counte- 
nance, and with one of those enchant- 
ing glances which are her chief seduc- 
tion, she exclaimed, "O, I pray you, 
fftir cousm, hide not that smile, which 
like a ray of sunshine melts the ice in 
which you incase yourself I " 

"Ah, madame," he cried, "what ice 
can resist the fire of your eyes ? Even 
if the axe was about to sever his head 
from his shoulders at your command, a 
man if he looked at your face would 
forgive you." 

This was said with an open smile, 
and the Queen smiled also, and an- 
swered: "Fair cousin, I confess and 
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deny not that with a woman's vagen 
which vents itself in passionate un- 
meaning words, like a checked chUd 
who threatens revenge it never intendi^ 
I did use some curst speech toudnn^ 
your highness ; but my lord, if my poor 
face, as yon deign to say, moves yooto 
pardon me, much more, could yon m 
my sad and grateful heart, would JOQ 
pity the Queen and the kinswomas 
whose only hope lies in you now." 

"With an abrupt frank cordiality titf 
duke said in answer to this natural aad 
yet politic speech : " Whatever hath or 
hath not been in the past, madame, jos 
are welcome now to Burgundy; and I 
am very sorry for your misfortunea" 

Then he prayed her to suffer henelf 
to be conducted to a banqnet iflSA 
was prepared for her entertainmflDt; 
and a very fine one it was, witk a gitst* 
er variety of dishes and omamente and 
curious devices on the table thanoB0 
should have thought to see in toy 
house which was cmly, as it were, ftr * 
time a palace. Agreeable music irts 
provided, and every honor due to * 
crowned head paid to the QneeD- 
Amongst the guests whidi sat at tb^ 
royal table were Messire Adolphe of 
Cleves, Messire Jacques de BoorboPf 
the Baron de la Boche, Messire Qeoig^ 
Chastellain, and the Sieur de Br€i^ 
The Queen and the duke sat ride b^ 
side, and she appeared merry of eheer^ 
They talked much together, and witt^^ 
as great freedom as if they had 
brother and sister. With an iwTio^^frni 
art she sought to please him by 
witty discourse and a gentle revereatiaB^ 
demeanor, as if ahe had been •ddreaa-""'^^ 
ing the greatest person in the worid- -"^ 
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ad this was no copy of her counte- 
mce, for indeed his fayor was then of 
ore importance to her than aught else 
I earth ; not so much because her yery 
e was in his hands^ but because he 
18 about to be umpire in the congress 
r a general peace at St. Omer. 
Messire Chastellain, who was placed 
ar me, said, ^* Madame, methinks we 
) before us the types of all that is ma- 
stic in man and beautiful in woman, 
bere shall one behold a more perfect 
nblance of a hero than in our duke, 
afidrer lady, and one of a higher bear- 
j, than your Queen ? " 
"Yea," I replied; "and albeit the 
Toty to which cruel fortune has re- 
ced her might have crushed any other 
nnan with humiliation, her manners 
) miehanged." / 

'^Madame," he rejoined, '^she has 
me here with only three women in a 
kge-cart, and she deports herself with 

less dignity than if she yet swayed 
s sceptre in London, and exercised in 
r fisngle person the whole of the regal 
fliority there. She hath verily an 
durable wit Did you hear the in- 
nious compliment she paid to the 
ke touching his skill in hunting? 
ery great man hath a point in which 

is sensible to praise. One might 
I our sovereign a Solomon or an 
ixander, and the shaft of flattery 
lid miss its aim ; but speak of Nim- 
, and you will see it hath sped to the 
*k. I was tempted to smile when 
r Queen said that ambition groweth 
ii success ; and that whereas her one 
it deare had been fulfilled, which 

to see her &ir cousin, now it was 
sficd, another had taken its place, 

18 



which was one day to hunt with him, 
and judge if what report said was true 
touching his incomparable skill in that 
disport." 

'* 0, then, she hit the right nail on 
the head there," I said, translating this 
English proverb into French, which 
made the gentlemen laugh. "Think 
you, monsieur," I said, "that your duke 
is won over to our Queen's cause ? " 

" Madame,", he replied, " I can see in 
every lineament of the duke's vi^ige, in 
his every gesture and the sound of his 
voice as he addresses her, that he ad- 
mires her majesty's singular beauty, 
that he compassionates her sorrows, 
that he is ravished by h^r wit and de- 
lighted hjjier eloquence ; but I predict 
to you, that the more he is touched and 
seduced by her incomparable merits, 
the sooner will he withdraw himself 
^m their influence. He will aid her 
as far as aidmg her will in noways be 
injurious to his interests as a sovereign ; 
but to sacrifice his own designs, as our 
friend Pierre docs his estates, for the 
fine eyes or witty tongue of any woman 
— be she the first in the universe — ^this 
is not the part the good Duke Philip 
will play." 

These words made me of less good 
cheer than I had been at first, seeing 
the good entertainment given to the 
Queen and her joyful looks. The 
praise of Pierre de Bt6z6 was in every 
mouth that day, and mostly in the 
duke's. The noble devoted champion 
of the Rod Hose was extolled to the 
skies ; but Messire Qeorge is right — 
disinterested fiiendship, heroic sacrifices 
meet with applause — ^by some heartily 
expressed, by others tinctured with a 
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secret pity ; but few are fonnd to rise 
up and say, " I will go and do like- 
wise.'* 

The Queen was full of hope that 
night; and when on the morrow the 
duke came to take leave of her, he 
spoke with exceeding great kindness 
and courtesy, and said if she would 
tarry a short while at St. Pol, he should 
send his sister the Duchess of Bourbon 
to visit her. Moreover, he promised 
not to do anything to her prejudice at 
St Omer; but as the envoys of the 
King of France would be there, he 
would not pretend to take any charge 
upon him, lest he should mar their 
arrangements. 

The Queen then said to him, " Fair 
cousin, I thank you for your generous 
behavior and noble treatment. I bless 
the hour when I set forth in quest of 
you. It is the best exploit I have 
achieved rince my reverse of fortune. 
Adieu, fair couan I " She could say no 
more, but broke into a fit of weeping. 

In the afternoon of that day, when 
the duke had ridden some leagues from 
the town, one of his knights returned, 
bearing gifts from his master, which 
with a noble bashfulncss he would not 
present himself! He sent two thousand 
gold crowns to her majesty, and a very 
rich diamond, which he besought her 
to wear as a token of friendship. On 
all who had shared the Queen's danger- 
ous journey he bestowed one hundred 
gold pieces, and to Sieur Pierre de 
Br6z6 he gave two hundred. In a let- 
ter to the Queen he moreover enclosed 
an order on his treasury for twelve 
thousand gold crowns. "When after- 
wards she was alone with me, she threw 
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her arms round my neck and aaid 
" The Scotch say, * A wilful man maim 
have his way' — a wilful woman ins 
had hers, Meg, and hath done well 
This prince's kindness hath poured 
balm into my heart's festering wounds." 
I could not forbear to say (as I wax 
older, methinks I grow more bold in 
speech), <* And yet, madame, this is tbst 
duke between whose head and shoul- 
ders you would have passed the axe!" 

" I will have thy tongue chopped o^ 
Meg," she said, ** if thou lettest it nm 
on in^this wise." 

But there was no anger in her eyes 
or in her voice. Methinks no one can 
be truly angered with those which lore 
them as I do this Queen. On the va/ff' 
row of the duke's departure the Dadi- 
esse de Bourbon arrived at St Pol- 
Tears, illumined by smiles, attaided 
her meeting with her royal kinswoman. 
Very tender memories, I ween, were 
recalled to these noble ladies by tke 
sight of one another. The duchesa 
thought, in that hour, of her £ur tD^ 
virtuous daughter, the Duchesse de 
Calabre, who died in her springtime; 
for I heard her say " Marie " as ah^ 
clasped my Queen in her arms, who an- 
swered that one eloquent word wi& * 
yet closer embrace. Then they walked 
together in the garden of the ho^ 
where the Queen lodged ; and that daj 
and all the following ones great cheer 
was made by the duke's orders, w^ 
banquets prepared for his sister's go^ 
Very pleasant shows and entertainmcsts 
were likewise provided to divert her 
from her sorrows. It was straxtge ^ 
be again hearing music and witnes^ 
sports. The world itwlf seemed to itf 
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an mmataral phantasy, sometimes offer- 
ing to the sight dreadful spectacles, 
and then an mitimely gayety. I lis- 
teaed like in a dream to the talk of the 
duchesses ladies, which ran much on 
the present &shions, and mostly on a 
head-gear which resembles in shape a 
chorch-steeple, and is crowned at the 
top with two large wings, whence some 
do can it " the great butterflies." One 
lady said that she had been told that 
Bome preachers anathematised this 
fiishion, but for her part she should 
continue to wear it mitil the Church 
condemned the excessive length of the 
men^s upturned boots ; for she did not 
aee why the one sex might extend their 
ftet if the other should not raise their 
heads. 

"But, nMidame," cried another, "I 
declare to you that the Church, so far 
fiom condemning the great butterflies, 
does rather defend them ; for brother 
Thomas, the most bitter railcr against 
ttis head-gear — " 

"Ay," interrupted the flrst speaker; 
'^lam credibly informed that he said 
dl who did wear it should go to 
helL" 

"Well, if he did, all I can say is," 
Implied the other, "that he is now 
in the Inquisition on suspicion of 
heresy." 

** Touching head-gears?" asked M. 
de Cleyes, who had been maliciously 
earesdropping during this discourse. 

Then they fell upon him, and de- 
clared that men were more &nciful and 
extravagant in their dress by a great 
deal than women ; not only adding un- 
natural-shaped toes to their feet, but 
widening their backs with artiflcial 



E^oulders, and letting their hair fall 
on their faces so straight and thickly, 
that it deprived them almost of sight. 

" In sooth," one lady said, " methinks 
to look like monkeys is now the aim of 
our marvellous gq^tlemen." 

" O, but," cried another, " you have 
not seen the last fashion. The shoes, 
instead of being pointed, are now made 
in the shape of a gooseys foot; and 
these gallants carry in their hands silver- 
gilt vultures, wherewith to pick their 
teeth." 

" Ah," said M. de Cleves, " you de- 
scribe Jean de Temant, whom the duke 
our lord knighted last month. His 
impertinent apparel misliked his high- 
ness ; and when he dubbed him, it was 
in so lusty a fashion that the sound of 
the blow resounded through the hall." 

They asked me of the fashions in 
England. I said they were mostly 
copied from those in France ; but that 
now in my country the niceties of dress 
were less observed since so many wars 
had distracted mcn^s minds. 

" But the King of England," said a 
young lady, "is reported to bo most 
magnificent in his apparel, as well as 
the handsomest man imaginable." 

" Mademoiselle," I said, with an emo- 
tion I could not repress, " the King of 
England is now a homeless wanderer 
in his own realm, with no magnificence 
left him, and only so much beauty as 
sorrow and deep care hath fiEuled to ef- 
face from his serene and well-favored 
visage." 

The damsel waxed very red at these 
words, and methinks was afterwards 
rebuked by the other ladies for her 
thoughtless speech. 
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The duchess sought by all means In 
her power to detain the Queen at St. 
Pol ; for she had conceived a marvel- 
lous liking for her grace over and above 
the old affection which dated from past 
years. Nothing would content her but 
to hear from her own Ups the narrative 
of her misfortunes ; and she listened to 
those recitals with a passionate curi- 
osity, as if they had been tales devised 
for her entertainment I was often 
present on these occasions; and the 
gentlemen and ladies of the Queen^s 
suite, and the duchesses also, prayed to 
be permitted to hear the narrative 
wherewith she had promised to close 
these recitals the evening before her 
departure. For her heart was at 
Bruges, and albeit very loth to part 
with her friendly kinswoman, each day 
which she spent far from my lord the 
Prince was grievous to her. It was on 
the second of September that, in an 
arbor in the afternoon, by the side of 
Madame de Bourbon, their ladies on 
their right hand and on their left, and 
the gentlemen of this little court sit- 
ting at their feet, my Queen spoke as 
follows. I can set down the substance 
of what she said ; but who could ren- 
der the language of her speaking face, 
the music of her voice, the nobility of 
her gestures — ^the responsive emotion 
of those who heard this incredibly true 
tale? In Messire Chastellain^s visage 
sympathetic genius beamed; in Ma- 
dame de Bourbon^s a very storm of 
compassion reigned ; Francisco of Fer- 
rara^s eyes flashed with Italian fire; 
Messire de Renty and the Lord of Mo- 
reuil held their breath, as if afraid to 
lose one word ; Pierre de Br6z6 gazed 



on her with idolatrous worship; Sir 
John Carbonnel hid his face with h& 
hand. No sound was heard during an 
hour but this royal voice, and now and 
then a stifled sob from the duchess and 
her ladies. This is what I wrote down 
from memory ; but it is a picture witii- 
out hue, a skeleton without life, a poof 
remembrance of an incomparable elo- 
quence. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 



THB DEAD MAN'B OBOITIID. 

*• Madame my cousin, hitherto yoQ 
have listened with a very tender coo- 
passion to the narrative of my misfor- 
tunes and my wrongs, and not a few 
tears have fliUen from your eyes at tbe 
thought of my sufferings. ' You have 
declared that it is a mystery to yoo 
how a Christian King and Queen, wbo 
had been lawfully inaugurated, and bad 
never committed notorious crimes, sncb 
as provoke the wrath of God and fof' 
feit the allegiance of subjects, should 
have been brought so low as not to 
possess a foot of land or a house to 
shelter them in their own realm, otf 
yet a penny of silver or copper, unle* 
borrowed, to purchase the common vfir 
cessaries of life. When I described to 
you the suffering we endured after the 
rout at Towton, the hunger, cold, tsd 
poverty, which endangered our lives •* 
much as if we had fallen into the htf^ 
of our foes, it seemed to you like an ^ 
credible thing ; and I almost feared joo 
would question my veracity when I M^° 
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tlttt once for five days the King my 
husband, the Prince my little son, and 
I had but one herring to eat betwixt us 
all, and not more bread than would 
haye sufficed for one day's nourishment 
Four cheeks also burned with a pain- 
ful flush when I told you that being one 
iay at Mass on a solemn festival, I had 
aot even a black penny to give at the 
offering ; and when I prayed a Scotch 
udier by my side to lend me something, 
he at first refused, and then grudgingly 
handed me a half-farthing. You ex- 
claimed that so sharp a humiliation 
had never beMlen a great queen, and 
fittt the recital of my escape from the 
nbald knaves of Sir William Stanley 
had robbed you of your sleep, so ter- 
nble did that danger appear to you. 
Alas ! sweet cousin, what I am now by 
por command about to relate doth as 
Ut exceed all you have yet heard of my 
perils as those already recited, or any 
jvm had imagined. I should hesitate 
to sadden your compassionate heart by 
so terrible a history, did I not know 
that you take a melancholy pleasure in 
the recital of these singular vicissitudes, 
to which no parallel can be found in 
books. Therefore, madamc, imagine 
If you can the sight of a battle-field ; 
>ot one on which victory waves its em- 
porplcd but triumphant flag, disguis- 
ing the horrerfiil scene; not one on 
thich the eye rests with a half shud- 
dering, half exultant gaze, but one 
wWe, like in a dismal wreck, you be- 
l*old the overthrow of every high and 
Gur hope and presage without yet see- 
ing it— the destriMrtion of the loved, the 
'lonored, and the faithful which have 
Wshed in your quarrel: one over 



which despair throws its dark shadow, 
Uke the raven extends its wing on the 
unburied corpse. Ah, even when suc- 
cess intoxicates the soul with its wild 
rapture, the battle-field is a terrific 
sight When defeat lends its leaden 
hues to that spectacle, it is so ghastly 
that even the man that is reckless of 
life turns from it and flics. On the 
fatal day of Hexham news was brought 
me that the King had disappeared and 
been hotly pursued — ^tlien that he was 
taken ; but this was false : one of his 
servants which wore his cap had been 
seized, and this had saved him. Somer- 
set and Hungerford and Sir Ralph 
Percy were driven back; even you, 
Sieur de Br€z6, were forced from the 
field, and parted from me. I too then 
fied with my son and three or four at- 
tendants: that lady was one.'' (This 
the Queen said pointing to me.) " We 
made for the Scotch border, and carried 
with us vases of gold and silver, and 
whatever of value I yet possessed — 
some of the crown-jewels and mine 
own. The hills of Scotland were in 
sight. A few more hours, and safety 
would be reached. But on a moor 
which lies between the forest of Hex- 
ham and the much-longed-for Scottish 
hills we were of a sudden environed by 
a party of ruffianly men, the most brutal 
and fierce I had yet beheld. They 
seized on Edward and me, separated 
us from our suite, and with an incredi- 
ble violence tore from us even the most 
of our clothing, which pointed us out, 
they said with derisive laughter, to be 
no mean booty. 'Ah, ha,' said one, 
' this is a queen ; for no less a personage 
should dare to wear this rich velvet 
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trimmed with fur.' And another, m 
whose hands I shudderingly beheld my 
son, exclaimed, * This is of a surety the 
lionesses cub, as daintily attired as hcr- 
^ sell' *A lioness P screamed another; 
* nay, a wolf, — ^the she-wolf of France ; 
and like a wolf we shall treat her;' 
and then they dragged me in a fero- 
cious manner before their captain, and 
with furious menaces brandished a 
sword before mine eyes, threatening to 
kill Edward first, and then me; and 
the wretch added, they should mangle 
and disfigure oiu* dead bodies and cast 
them unburied for the vultures to de- 
vour, so that no traces should be left 
of them. And one cried, *Nay, pile 
up a fagot and bum them alive, as my 
Lollard father was burnt the year I was 
bom.' And insults far more horrible 
yet were threatened ; so that if my son 
had not been with me exposed to the 
same rage, the bare sword they ap- 
proached to my throat should have 
been welcome. But despaired with the 
agony of fear for him, I sunk on my 
knees before those rufiians, with clasped 
hands and upraised eyes, adjuring them, 
alas ! by all they recked not of, — God, 
royalty, pity, nobility, womanhood, the 
Cross of Christ, their mothers, wives, 
and children, if so be they were men 
and not beasts, at the least not to com- 
mit on our bodies the last outrage, so 
that Christian burial should never be 
ours. * O, I have had the misfortune,' 
I cried, * to fall into your hands ; but I 
am the daughter and wife of a king. 
I was in past time recognised as yoiu* 
queen. If now you stain your hands 
with my blood and the blood of my 
innocent child, your cruelty will be 



held in abhorrence by all men through- 
out all ages.' Torrents of tears choked 
fiurthcr utterance, and I turned from 
man, which had no ruth, to Qod, vho 
alone could save us ; and not id yain, 
for, as once before in my life, the greed 
of wicked men became 1^ mercy's in- 
strument. "^ Those in whose hands we 
were saw others stealing our jewels and 
gear, and with a shout of fury rushed 
on their fellow-robbers. I sprang to 
where Edward was, folded him in my 
arms and cast a despairing look around 
me. I saw one man clad like the others 
standing by the side of a horse, and 
taking no part in the fray. Running 
towards him, I fell on my knees, and 
conjuring him by the Passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to have pity on me, 
and to do what he could to make ns 
escape. He replied, *• Madame, mount 
behind me, and you, my Lord Prince, 
before, and I will save you, or perish 
in the attempt.' With incrediUe Te- 
locity we clambered on to the horse's 
back. ^ Whither ? ' the stranger asked. 
' To Scotiand,' I said. * Nay, that is 
through the open plain,' he replied, 
dashing forward to the westward. 
Wh e fore st^-the Dead Man's Grwmd 
— is the only shelter at hand.' *Yea,' 
I whispered, *the forest, the forest I' 
for I had lost all power to think; and 
that ride began of which none but God 
knowcth the horror, or those that can 
guess at it the length. For my train 
was wildered, and every vein and ncrre 
of my frame convulsed with the t«Tor 
I had endured. One night of horror 
round me grew ; or when I saw or felt, 
it was only when we plunged into the 
depths of the forest, and in the ghastly 
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light of the moon I thought every tree 
was a man with a naked sword in his 
hand, who kept crying to me, as the 
wind rustled in the bare branches, 
A la mort / dla mart ! ' Then ghastly 
errors took possession of my soul. 
Rethought it was a phantom horse 
nd rider which was carrying us, and 
hat this should be my hell, for ever to 
rander in a horrible darkness, and a 
nrrier betwixt me and Edward, which, 
bough I was nigh to him, forbade mc 
) reach or touch him. This agony 
rew so insupportable, that ever and 
non I lifted up my voice and cried, 
Edward I Edward 1 ' and then the little 
oice answered, * Sweet mother 1' and 
ie anguish abated. At last a fever 
Bemed to bum in my veins, and inces- 
mtly I kept addressing our protector : 
sir, it is not for myself I fear, but 
)r my son; my death would be of 
ttle moment, but his would be too 
reat a misfortune — utter ruin to every 
oe, the end of every hope. He is the 
ne, the sole heir to the crown. All 
Lay go right again if his life can be 
reserved.' And terror seizing on me, 
felt almost in despair, not thinking it 
ossible we should escape without fall- 
ig once more into the hands of those 
readful men. The name which the 
ranger had given to the place wherein 
eeper and deeper we were advancing 
aye me a shivering horror. 'Dead 
'an's Ground,' I repeated to myself— 
Dead Man's Ground; who ever came 
si of it alive ? ' All of a sudden the 
Drse stopped ; the horseman dismount- 
1, and made us descend also. Then 
e briefly said, 'Tou are safe here, 
ladamo- -farewell ; ' and be^fore I could 



speak he had mounted again and dis- 
appeared. To this day I am ignorant 
of this man's name, person, or history. 
Sometimes I think that, as an angel 
was sent to Hagar in the desert, so to 
another despaired mother God sent a 
disguised heavenly messenger under the 
figure of that horseman. If he was a 
man, he lacked mercy in abandoning 
us when he did ; if an angel, God re- 
called him when his task was perform- 
ed. The trees closed over our heads 
where we stood, the pale stars gleam- 
ing through the branches, the receding 
sound of the horse's feet the only sound 
in that profound solitude. I sank on 
the ground, and held Edward clasped 
to my breast to warm him. O, I 
thought of Hagar when he said to me, 
* Sweet mother, are there blackberries 
in this wood ? I am so hungry.' * It is 
not the time of year, gentle son,' I said, 
with a choking sensation in my throat. 
*Will it come to pass,' I murmured, 
*• that I shall see him perish of cold and 
hunger?' Then I took him by the 
hand, and we wandered to and fro — 
wherefore I know not, for I dared not 
have approached a human habitation 
if I had seen one, none but outlaws and 
robbers lurking in those wilds. But to 
sit still maddened me ; and if I stopped, 
a rustling in the bushes or the hooting 
of an owl made me fly on in terror. 
The courage of my little son caused mo 
a strange anguish. * I am very tired,' 
ho once said ; ' but I am resolved not 
to shed tears, for a knight should bear 
all hardships ; ' and another time, when 
we heard the cry of an animal, he 
pressed my hand tightly, and whisper- 
ed, ' Do not be afi&ighted, sweet mother; 
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our Lady "will not let the wild beasts 
hurt us.' *0 Godl' I thought, *liast 
Thou made this child so fair, so wise, 
and 80 braye, that he should pass 
through this world unknown, and out 
of it without fame, whose soul is as a 
noble jewel set in a peerless frame ? ' 
Again he said, * Gentle mother, where 
thinkest thou is my poor father the 
king ? ' These words pierced me like 
with a dagger, for this was the mis- 
doubt which doubled my torment. 
The gentle boy perceived it, and said, 
* Be of good cheer, sweet mother ; the 
good Savioiu*, whom he loyes so well, 
will take care of the king; and me- 
thinks he would not be sorry to die 
and go to hearen ; and I am so weary 
to-night, I should like to die too, but I 
would not leave thee alone in this dark 
wood, dear mother queen.' 

" This innocent prattle lasted a little 
while, but soon^ it ceased ; and by the 
light of the moon I saw the fair visage 
look white, and felt the little limbs 
slacken their pace. I was about to sit 
down again, to perish, I thought, when 
of a sudden a gaunt tall figure came 
through the trees towards us, swinging 
a battle-axe. At first I thought this 
was one of the ruffians we had fled 
from, but at the second glance I guessed 
it was a new robber, and, in the ex- 
tremity of fear, hopeless of all other 
aid, powerless to move, afraid to stir, I 
cried with a loud voice to this gigantic 
man to save us. lie approached; it 
was too dark to sec his countenance, 
but with the courage of despair I thus 
addressed him : ' O sir, if you are in 
quest of booty, we have, alas, nothing 
to yield you Init our lives; for we 



have been rifled, my little son and 
of all we possess, and eren of our up| 
garments. I suppose it is your custc 
to shed the blood of travellers; bui 
am sure you will take pity on us wh( 
I tell you who I am.' I raised my eye 
and a cloud passing away from tii 
moon, I saw the visage of the man 
was speaking to. I could augur noth 
ing from it. He was gazing on mi 
with an amazed, misdoubting expres 
sion, but not a savage one. I buisl 
into tears, and cried, * It is the unfor- 
tunate Queen of England, thy ppncess, 
who hath fallen into thy hands in ha 
desolation and distress. O man, if thoQ 
hast any knowledge of God, I bcseecb 
thee, for the sake of ^s Passion wbo 
for our salvation took our nature od 
Him, to have compassion on my misery! 
But if you slay me, spare at least mj 
little one ; for he is the only son of tb^ 
king, and, if it please God^ the trac 
heir of this realm. Save him then,! 
pray thee, and make thy arms his sanc- 
tuary. He is thy future king, and i1 
win be a glorious deed to preserve hiflJ 
—one that shall efiace the memory <^ 
all thy crimes, and witness for the 
when thou shalt stand hereafter befox 
Almighty God. O man, win Qod 
grace to-day by succouring an afflict* 
mother, and givin|^.life to the dea^ 
When these last words passed my lij 
the axe fell from the outlaw's ha^ 
and he sank on his knees. I pla^' 
Edward in his arms, and said, ^ I cha^ 
thee to preserve from the violence < 
others that innocent royal blood whi< 
I do consign to thy care. Take hii^ 
and conceal him from those who see 
his life. Give him a refuge in thy ol 
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score hiding-place, and he will one day 
give thee access to his royal chamber 
and tnake thee one of his barons, if by 
thy means he is happily preserved to 
enjoy the splendor of the crown which 
doth of right pertain to him.' O ye 
who hear me, marvel at the change 
which a moment may work I The Holy 
Ghost softened the heart of this man, 
which had approached ns with uplifted 
arm and ferocious gestures. He re- 
ceived the child in his arms ; his tears 
flowed ji^ fast as mine, and he cried in 
a bud voice, * I will die, lady, a thou- 
sand deaths ; I will endure all the tor- 
tures that can be inflicted on a man, 
ratiier than abandon, much less betray, 
this royal child. But before I rise from 
my knees' (for he had fallen at my 
&et), * O madame, pardon my offences 
against the law. Forgive the outlaw 
vid the robber, and then he will dare 
to carry in his arms this noble burthen, 
his mnocent prince.' ^ €k>d knoweth 
thou hast all the pardon I can grant,' 
1 cried ; ' and may He also for this deed 
^^ye thee all thine offences ! ' 

"Then with my son in his arms he 
^ the way, and I followed him, walk- 
U^ as one in a dream, till he stopped 
^ the entrance of a cave, surrounded 
^ wild wood aud tangled bushes, nigh 
^ a swift little bourn. He whistled, 
Vid a door opened ; a fire and a kind 
V rude lamp lighted this place, and I 
^w by its shine that it was a woman 
Irhich had let us in. He whispered in 
her ear; on which she gay^a little 
ftcream and knelt down before me, kiss- 
ing my soiled garment The warmth 
and light of this singular cave amazed 
me not a little, after the long wander- 



ing in the cold and the darkness. Ed- 
ward had fallen fast asleep in the out- 
law's arms, who laid him down on a 
coarse pallet nigh to the fire, covering 
him with a sheepskin. The woman 
threw on my chilled Hmbs an old man- 
tle which had some richness in it, 
though soiled and tattered. * God de- 
fend,' I said to myself^ ^ that this should 
be the spoil of some murthered travel- 
ler.' The man brought me a pillow, 
and I lay down by Edward's side, but 
not to sleep like him ; for every nerve 
in my body was aching, and the least 
sound caused me to start as if an ex- 
plosion had taken place. "With eyes 
wide open, as if I could never close 
them again, I watched those two per- 
sons moving about the cave. Soon 
they brought me bread and hot sugared 
wine. With what a God-thanking 
heart I awoke Edward and saw him 
cat and drink, and thei^ sink back into a 
deep slumber, with a less paleness in his 
cheeks. I also swallowed a little wine, 
but the bread seemed to choke me ; for 
present terror being assuaged, the in- 
supportable thought of that day's rout, 
and the misdoubt as to the fate of the 
King my husband and all my faithful 
soldiers and servants, returned with 
violence and wrung my heart ; I closed 
my eyes, feigning sleep. The outlaw 
went into the outward cave, for it was 
divided into two parts, and the woman 
removed the torch into a comer, where, 
before lying down on the floor, she 
knelt and crossed herselfl *God be 
praised,' I said to myself, * she is not a 
Lollard ;' and felt more secure. 

" In one or two hours the gray morn- 
ing began to dawn ; and unable to en- 
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dure to remain still, I went to the en- 
trance of the cave and looked out. All 
was quiet sayc the brawling rivulet, and 
a bird which hopped amongst the 
• bushes. I returned to my rude couch, 
and lying down again, fktlgue prevailed, 
and I fell asleep. When I awoke the 
sun was shining across the floor through 
the open door. I started up affiight- 
ed, not seeing Edward by my side, 
and calling him, went out into the 
thicket. Tlie sound of his merry 
laughter reached my ears, and soon 
I perceived him on the back of the 
outlaw, who was wading across the 
bourn. "When he perceived me, Edward 
cried, * Sweet mother, gentle mother, 
this is the most pleasant disport I have 
known for a long time. We have been 
shooting with a bow and arrows, and 
killed birds for our dinner. I have had 
my breakfast ; it was very good. Now 
we are playing at crossing the river. 
He is St. Christopher carrying the little 
Lord Jesus on his back ; only I am too 
old to be carried. I have told him the 
story of St Christopher, and it likes 
him so well that I have promised to tell 
him another tale to-night.' 

" Then for the first time I saw plain- 
ly the visage of the man who had saved 
us; it was one of a doubtful aspect, 
heavy and lowering when not speaking ; 
but I noticed that when Edward made 
that speech and patted him on the 
head, a softened expression came into 
his face. He hastened towards me, and 
setting him down by my side in a wor- 
shipful mauner, he said, *I am not 
worthy, madame, to carry aja. innocent 
child, much less my prince ; but nothing 
would serve his grace but to cross the 



boum^ and I would not Bufier him to 
wade through the water.' 'Gramercy 
for your careful kindness,' I repHed. 
^ Alas, my son hath no clothes but these 
few he wears, and so we must needs 
preserve them fix)m destruction.^ ' Mad- 
ame,' ho «aid, * there are garments in 
this cave which would, I ween, fit his 
grace, and likewise well conceal his 
rank ; I would not any man's son in 
England but the King's should wear 
them.' He then called his wife and 
whispered something in her ear; she 
turned to a coffer and drew from it some 
boy's garments, which she spread oat 
before us; and the while I perceived 
her tears ML apace. I mialiked Edward 
should put on stolen gear ; maybe she 
read my thoughts, for she said quickly, 
^ Madame the Lord Prince may put on 
these clothes without fear.' Upon 
which I thanked her, and dressed my 
son in this coarse apparel. . < And now, 
madame,' the generous outlaw said, 
^ command your poor servant ; how can 
I aid your majesty to find a more se- 
cure shelter than the outlaw's cavet' 
*My friend,' I repli^, *your abode is, 
alas, at this moment the only shelter, ay 
the safest refuge for us ; for who would 
dream to seek the Queen' — ^I stopped, 
and in a half-bitter, half-sorrowfiil maxi' 
ner he finished the sentence, < Li a dei^ 
of robbers, your majesty would haro 
said. Ay, of a surety, none could coa^ 
ceive that the Lady Margaret of AjqjoO- 
and the heir of Lancaster should be tb^ 
guests of an outlaw.' * Gk)d,' I replied^ 
^worketh His ends by strange meKo^^ 
But if,' I added, *you durst adventure 
so far a^ the outskirts of the forest, i"^ 
may happen that some of my leal friendly 
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"who are doubtless seeking me, shlftl en- 
counter you, and thus learn where we 
lie concealed.' * I will find your friends 
or perish,' he answered. * Nay, nay,' I 
cried, ' for the sake of God, for mine, 
for Edward's, imperil not your life. 
Who shall protect us if you return not ? ' 
' Is it come to this,' he said, with a mel- 
ancholy smile, ' that any one, much less 
my sovereign princess, should desire, 
and not detest my presence ? Be con- 
tented, madame; I haye not so long 
preserved a life abhorrent to Qod 
and man to cast it away when it is 
your hope of safety. I will explore the 
confines of the forest, and spy if any 
wanderers have fled to it' 'Prithee, 
let me walk with my good St. Christo- 
pher,' Edward cried, and was not well 
pleased when I refused to let him go. 
He sat down in a comer of the cave, a 
little angered, and played with snails 
he had collected on the walls. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE BOBBBB'B cays. 

*' The hours passed heavily by, and I 
mused in agonised suspense on our 
singular destiny, murmuring the names 
of absent friends, calling foolishly on 
those which could not hear me, terri- 
fied lest oiu* strange protector should 
meet with any mishap. At last my brain 
became so weary that I feared to think 
on the past or the future — for what 
would befall my son if I should Ic^ 
my senses ? With shudder I rose and 



walked to and fro in that narrow space, 
like I remember to have seen caged 
wild-beasts do in their dens ; and this 
simile misliked me. My eyes fell then 
on the outla w's wife, which I had 
hardly yet noticed, though she had 
ministered to me in many silent ways. 
She was a woman not far advanced in 
years, but aged before the time, if the 
lines in her face were to be believed. 
She had a weary look, like one used to 
suffer, and that longed to be at rest, 
but too weak to compass any end. I ^^ 
said to h^, * God defend your husband I ^ 
should run into danger for our sakes.' ^. J 
* MadpaCt' she replied with a quivering 
lip, ' he hath so often run into danger for 
unlawful purposes, that I hope now 
when he doth imperil himself for a 
good cause he shall not lose his life. 
*Have you been long married?' I 
asked, willing to divert myself by any 
kind of discourse from mine own 
thoughts. 'Ten years,' she answered 
with a mournful countenance. ' I am a 
gentlewoman by birth, and was bred at 
Alnwick, in the countess's household.' 
' Holy Mary 1 ' I exclaimed, * and how 
have you come to be the wife of an out- 
law?' 'Alas, madame, I ran away 
with my husband, who is the son of a 
poor esquire. The countess would not 
suffer me to marry him, partly because 
he had no pelf or land wherewith to 
keep me, and also that he was reported 
to be unsad ; and men sidd foul of him 
more than he deserved. He had been 
wont when a boy to run into this forest 
when he was corrected at home, but 
only for a frolic; and then frighted his 
sisters with tales of the Dead Man's 
Gromid, and that he had been consort- 
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ing with robbers and the like folks; 
but this was done in sport, and he was 
a kind lad in those days when he 
wooed me. He heard his Mass on Sun- 
days and holydays, and gave alms when 
he had wherewith to do so, which was 
not often. When we found we could 
not be otherwise married, we took one 
day the priest by surprise, and appear- 
ing suddenly before him, plighted* our 
mutual troth, without his or any one 
clse^s consent. But no blessing attends 
these stolen marriages. Every door 
was shut against us. I had no parents, 
and the countess would not haye so 
much as my name mentioned to her. 
His kinsfolk said he was bom to be 
hanged, but that he had now hung a 
millstone round his neck, and might as 
lief drown. No one lent us a helping 
hand. He was of too gentle blood to 
labor for his bread ; and no scholar, for 
he had not kept to his school. So we 
well-nigh starved ; and then one day he 
brought me here, for he had known 
this cave in his young years ; and as it 



of the age of my lord the Princ8i< 
Those were his clothes which his grace 
hath put on. He died two years back. 
When he was lying at the point of 
death, I prayed my husband to make a 
TOW that if he recovered he should 
never again — ' Then once more she 
broke off her speech. * God knoweth,' 
she continued, *how we then shouk. 
have lived. Howsoever, my fair son 
died ; and albeit I grieved sorely, there 
was comfort in the thought he would 
not live the godless life we have done. 
I had walked a whole day to carry him 
to a church to be christened, as soon as 
I could walk after his birth ; so he is 
now in heaven, and I have asked him 
every day to pray to the Lord Jesus not 
to suffer us to die as we have lived. 
But my husband was enraged with Al- 
mighty God when his child was taken 
away; and since that day hope hath 
almost left me that he should change. 
Madame, you have pardoned him; 
pray Gk)d, I beseech you, He also may 
forgive him. It is ten years and m(»e 



was in the summer, we made shift to-^ince I have been shriven. I ahould 



live on berries and roots, and the birds 
which he killed with his bow. Those 
were the most happy days I have 
known; but when the cold weather 
came then hardships began, and we 
could not live as we had done. I felt 
very sick, and he walked many miles to 
a cottage outside the forest and begged 
an alms for the love of God, which 
was denied him ; and on his way back, 
for the first time — ' Here the poor 
creature stopped and shed tears. I 
took her by the hand and said, * You 
have no children ? ' * One little son I 
had,' she replied. * He would be now 



die of joy, methinks, the day I knelt to 
a priest again.' Then she went to pre- 
pare some food, and I looked to see 
what Edward should be doing, who 
had not stirred from the same place 
whilst I talked with the woman. He 
was standing before a rude kind of pi- 
laster which supported the n^ugh wall 
across the cave, his eyes intently fixed 
upon it ' Hist, sweet mother ! ' he said* 
when I approached; *I am telling a 
fortune. Dost thou sec those two 
snails? My St. Christopher told me 
this mom that in a part of the country 
whither he once went, if two men quar- 
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toQduDg a piece of land, or ft tree 
a hedge, or any other donbtfiil 
iig, to whom it shall belong, they 
■ch set a snail to creep along in thia 
i&Dfier, and then the one whose Email 
nt (loth reach the top is the winner. 
tcthinkB this should be a better way 

aettlc a dispute, and resolve who 
hall be king, than to Idil thonsaiida of 
•ersons. I have set this snail to creep 
or the red rose, mother, and this one 
)r the white rose. Now, sweet Queen, 
"atch; methiaks the red rose is the 
ost swift. If it reaches the top first, 
ethinks my &ther King shall regain 
a crown.' ' Foolish, witless child,' I 
id, half angered ; and then I remem* 
xed the tale I had heard in Scotland 

the spider which Robert Bm'ce, 
ben his fortunes were at as low ebb 
ours are now, had watched, to draw 
om it an omen of his fate; and I 
oked alternately at the slow progres- 
Qg ascent of these slimy traveUers, 
id at Edward's eager countenance, 
itb an unwise breathless desire WUhe 
le be called the champioa of Lancas- 
r should win that leisurely race. For- 
Tc my folly, sweet cousin, and all ye 
jid fiicnds around me; misfortunes 
ng continued unnerve the stoutest 
KTt. I am ashamed to have been so 
eak ; but at the last I became quite 
ild to have a good omen ; and when 
wrceived that the adverse snail gained 

1 the other, bo that it most needs anc- 
ed, I Bwcpt them both down pasuon- 
ely to the ground, exclaiming, 'Fair 
n, this is folly, and what Dr. Morton 
ould chide thee for.' ' Poor snails I ' he 
Id sadly; 'thou host bruised thdr lit- 
9 bouses; ' and tears stood in his eyes. 



"Hope deferred that night was my 
portion. The outlaw returned, but 
with no tidings of my friends. My 
heart sank within mc, and I sat with 
my face buried in my hands. One 
other night of sleepless misery ensued, 
and the next morning that patient man 
departed for the same search. 

"Once that day, when the woman 
was outside picking up sticks, Edwaid 
sat on my knees; and after mlently 
coaxing me some time, he sud, ' Moth- 
er Qneen, I heard yesterday what my 
St Christopher's wife told thee. Pri- 
thee, are outlaws and robbers always 
evil persons t And is this oar good 
friend one?' 'Tea,' I said, 'to be a 
robber is wicked, and those that rob 
become outlaws; for if the law should 
reach them they must die, and so they 
lurk in places snch as these. But an 
evil man may repent, and do a good 
deed ; and so I have pardoned this 
outlaw ; and when we regain the king- 
dom, he shall come out hence un- 
scathed, and with great honor, for this 
good he hath done us.* He thought a 
little, and then said, ' Hath Ood for- 
given him V 'I know not,' I replied, 
if he hath prayed to Him yet for par- 
don.' ' I shall ask him,' he said. 

Once more the night closed, and al- 
most in despair I Icamt that the outlaw 
had adventured hiirirtclf Ijcyond tiiu 
forest and qnestionixl sonio booMTThli- 
out obtaining anydiip to (UgitiTes in 
neighborhood. 1 lay drrm ex- 
hausted with misery, lumedinf&colo 
the wall, and wept uiisi.«n. This was ' 
the first time I was redumd to so im- 
potent a condition that fho future 
seemed a blank. How to act, whither 
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to go, what to essay, I knew not. From 
these despairing thoughts I was roused 

bj the Bound of Edward's voice con- 
verang with our protector. Boar with 
me whilst I relate thia diBCOunn ; for I 
would jou nil ahoold know the good 
parts and early goodnesa of my little 
son, whose mother I am not worthy to 
be. This is the dialogue I heard : 

" ' Qood friend, thon must needs he 
very weary, since thou hast been be- 
yond the forest towards the moor 
whence we came, for it is a long way 
off.' * I am not so much weaiy, m; lord 
prince, as displeasured that my quest 
for your friends hath been in vain.' 
' My gentle St. Christopher, I wonld 
fain I had here one of my little silver 
swans, which are my badge; bat those 
wicked men took them all away.' 
' What would you have done with it, 
my lord prince ? ' 'I would have fos- 
t«ncd it here on th; breast, good Mend, 
because I am effiighted that if our 
friends see thee coming to them in the 
forest they will think thou art a robber 
come to despoil and perhaps to kill 
them. But if they saw my badge they 
would be comforted.' ' Tou speak well, 
my lord prince ; but I durst not wear 
jour bodge.' ' Wherefore durst you not 
put it on!' Then the outlaw not an- 
swering, he lowered his voice and said, 
'Is it because you arc a robber? But 
^ounre a t,'"*' ''"''''er now; we love 
you vefy roueii, ml (lioLord Jesus will 
I'lvcyoutooif y:\ .iskHim.' 

" Then hfldiiijl'L.'! on to the man's 
knc^p^H^t I1L4 urn round his neck ; 
and alhflBjBhs not ivholly pleased to 
see hiiS^i'fumilinr with him, the 
thought of the night when I had placed 



him in his arms stayed me fiom diec^- 
ing him. 'I premised to tell tbee a 
tale, good friend; wiltthonl dionlddo 
so now?' 'Yea, my lord prince,! SsC 
to you.' 

" ' Once on a time the Blessed Lidy 
Mary, with her Son and good &. Jo- 
seph, fled &om NazareQ), where Suf 
lived, to a far country called Egypt; 
and it so happened that one night tbq 
took shelter in a cave where there mn 
robbers. And one robber's wife hid 1 
little child which was a leper. Hx 
Blessed Lady Mai7 told 'her to wnh 
him in the water wherein her little 
Lord Jeens had been bathed, ud 
strughtway he was cured. When tlu> 
little child which had been a leper t» 
came a man, he did many wicked k- 
tions, and was a fiunoos robber. And 
one day he was caught and pnt iitt t 
prison, and then taken out to die on s 
cross, because he was a robber, ynus 
he was on the cross, the Lord Jesuvw 
also crndfied ; and when he saw Be 
wa^|p good, and forgave those vbo 
tormented Him, he stud to another nb- 
ber which was on another cross, lO* 
who reviled the good Saviour, that tlKJ 
deserved to suffer, hut that the Lt^ 
Christ bad done nothing amiss. ^ 
then he asked the Lord Jeans to <^ 
member him when he came into ^ 
kingdom ; and O, what thinkest tt*^ 
the good Lord nnswcrcd t He said * 
should be that day with Him in Wf 
disci Was not that good news fiw**" 
good robber I' 

" I did not hear the man rep^, *^ 
Edward came to my aide and'wl*^ 
pered in mine ear : ' Sweet motj**'' 
he hoe said nothing to »e; but **" 
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Wife fetched a little crucifix and pat it 
into my hand. I held it to his lips, 
^d he kissed it so many times. I 
think he hath asked God to forgive 
bim.' I hoped so too, and I likewise 
thooght that €k>d would not sufifcr one 
like my son II be deprived of his in- 
heritance, and banished from the throne 
by th^vile and impious enemies of his 
Tace. 

"On the morrow — the third on 
which we had opened our eyes in that 
secret cave — the outlaw, or, as ^dward 
called him, St. Christopher, set out on 
the same errand as before. This man 
had acquainted me with his name ; but 
I had promised not to divulge it until 
such time as ho might be openly par- 
doned, and guerdoned for his services. 
About noon, Edward, who was very 
weary of his captivity within the cave, 
peered out of the narrow entrance at 
the squirrelB frolicking amongst the 
trees. Suddenly he gave a joyful 
shout, and* I heard him cry, *• Sir Pierce 
de Bracy ? ' Ah, Measire Pierre, neither 
you nor I shall, I ween, ever forget that 
meeting — its joy and its anguish ! Alas, 
when I beheld you and Master Bar- 
ville alongside of our outlaw, it seemed 
like an awakening from a dreadful 
dream ; and the words which you first 
uttered, ^The King hath escaped I* 
lifted the heaviest burthen from my 
breast Bu^^o tidings which followed I 
Ah me, with what torrents of tears I 
aved them I O, with whatjjCrief, 
what pain, with what resenfllent, 
filled me I Yea, my good Miuga- 
ret, — my true, valiant, patient friend, to 
thee and to me Hexham shall e^fPbe a 
dire memory — a bleeding rcmcmbnmce. 




That lady's noble father, the Lord do 
Roo^ and Somerset and Hungcrford, \ 
had paid on the scafibld the price of 
their devotion to my cause. I could 
do nothing for some hours but wail 
and weep. In the evening Master Bar- 
ville went into the villages on the out- 
skirts of the forest for to gather reports 
of the public haps for our guidance ; 
and who should he there fall in with but 
Edmun^ Beaufort, hapless Somerset's 
brother, and the Duke of Exeter, whom, 
in my despair, I had feared had also 
perished. When I beheld yet assem- 
bled around me this little band of 
friends, my spirits somewhat revived. I 
resolved to send those noblemen to soli- 
cit what I have now so happily obtained 
— an asylum in the dominions of their 
great kinsman, and my fair cousin of 
Burgundy, whilst I rejoined the King 
my husband in Scotland, whither I then 
thought he had escaped. But ere we 
left the robber's cave, Messire Pierre 
completed a work Edward had begun. 
The knights of Los Croissant serve 
both God and the ladies; and the 
same devotion which files to the suc- 
cor of a distressed queen moves a 
truly chivalrous heart to lent its aid to 
a repenting robber. The s^n^chal 
turned priest, methinks, on this occa- 
sion ; for he spent the night in hearing 
the confession of that man's crimes, 
and ministering counsel to his BOuL Is 
this not the truth, Messire Fiem t ** 

"Madame," the B6o/kih$X ivplicd, 
" that man was twice my brotfaefi inso- 
much as he was a Chiittiaa, and fur- 
thermore as your m^festy's deliverer. 
And never did I perceive bo notable an 
instance of what the Gospel saith, that 
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many last shall be first in the spiritual 
race; for in this robber, this outlaw, 
this man guilty of many crimes, what 
sudden virtues had blossomed on the 
stalk of one good action 1 What con- 
trition for past sins, what ardent de- 
sires of penance, what thirst for ex- 
piation, what readiness to atone for 
past guilt! No common life would 
satisfy his anger against himself; and 
nothing would content him, when he 
found his wife was of the same mind 
as himself, than for each of them to 
/ retire into a religious house, and by 
prayers and tears to wash away past 
offences. When the Dukes of Somerset 
and Exeter from their scanty store of 
money offered to reward, these virtuous 
penitents, they refused the gifts with 
tears. The Queen thanked them as 
she alone knoweth how to thank, and 
furnished them with tokens to the 
superiors of religious houses, such as 
they desired to enter. When near 
Carlisle, whither he guided us, the 
outlaw took leave of the Queen and 
her son. He knelt at the Prince's feet, 
and said : * Sweet Prince, I will be thy 
bedesman all my life in guerdon for 
the tale of the robber which went to 
Paradise with Christ ; and if it shall 
please God to admit your grace's poor 
servant into one of His houses, he shall 
be hight brother Christopher.' " 

Then the Queen resumed her narra- 
tive as follows: "Sweet cousin, and 
you gentle listeners all, I ween you 
deem this forest talc the worst of my 
adventures; but before you resolve 
jrourselves thereupon, I pray you heark- 
en to the haps which befell us soon af- 
terwards. From Carlisle I came to 



Kirkcudbright, and there I heard t 
King had not reached Scotland, h 
was concealed in Yorkshire, at Bra< 
well Hall, from whence he would so 
pass for greater safety into Lancashi 
or Westmoreland. On my arrival, p 
vate notice was sent i§ me strictly 
conceal my presence in the Scotti 
king's dominions, by reason of ^ tres 
which had been concluded betwi 
the Queen Regent and Edward t 
usurper. So I retired to a small cal 
in an obscure hamlet by the coa 
where only fishermen and seafaring p 
sons dwelt, which were too rude ai 
ignorant to take heed of us. The 
my son and I lived concealed under t 
care of Messire Pierre and BarviUe i 
esquire. I procured a gown and ho< 
such as the fishwives wear; and t 
s^n^chal, also disguised, travelled hith 
and thither to seek for news. By tl 
means I learnt that the King had 1< 
Bracewell, and taken shelter in a ca 
for some days — ^but with, a hermit, n 
a robber — and that the most of i 
household had reached the Castle < 
Bamborough, which yet bravely he 
out for us. The tidings I then had < 
the King, which are the last I receive 
repdirted him to be lodged at the hou 
of one John Machell, at Crackenthorj 
a leal adherent of his cause. I pn 
God he is there now 1 

" One day the s€n6chal told me th 
one Cork, an Englishman, had been 
Kirkcudbright, and questioned 
the people thereof if I was yet 
ing there, and dropped words wm< 
imported he had a weighty message 
derfver to mc. This worked m me 
fever of expectation, and I prayed M€ 
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fire Pierre to be on the look-out for 
him. One eyening he and Barrille left 
OS to fetch a box from a cottage where 
ft messenger brought the provisions 
Trhich friends at a distance sent us. 
Xleydid not return for some hours; 
Mud as the evening advanced, I feared 
Borne evil hap had befallen them. About 
one hour before midnight the sound of 
footsteps was heard, but of a greater 
noinber of men than two, albeit trcad- 
XDg cautiousiy. I looked through the 
ohinks of the door and saw several per- 
aona, at the least five or six, carrying 
lamps and weapons in their hands. I 
^voke Edward, and sprang with him to 
'the back-door, thinking in the dark- 
ness, peradventure, we might escape. 
IBnt a man met us there, and seiang on 
me, called to his fellows, who in one 
instant mastered our feeble resistance. 
*Be still, and struggle not,' I said to 
Xdward ; and we were carried, or rather 
dragged, to the shore, and through the 
wares, into a boat, at the bottom of 
which they laid us, fast bound with 
cards. Methought there were other 
persons in the boat, but it was too dark 
to discern aught Then we began to 
toss on the waves, and to distance the 
shore. Ever and anon I spoke to Ed- 
ward, cheering him not to be afraid ; 
andleould hear him saying his little 
prayers, and calling on Jesus and Mary 
to save US. The darkness would never 
cease, I thought Like the crew on 
8t Paul's ship, I longed for the day 
wiih passion, albeit it should prove 
more dreadful than the night. It 
seemed as if it would never come ; but 
at the last the faint gray hue in the 
horizon harbingered the mom. I 

14 



glanced at my son. He had fallen 
asleep. Bound, wet, pale, like a fiiir 
lily he lay motionless on the hard 
planks. Then painfully raising myself 
a little, I looked before me, and — ^with 
what feelings I pray you to imagine — 
perceived that the s(Sn6chal and Bar- 
villo were in the boat in the same 
plight as ourselves. Mine eyes met 
those of Messire Pierre. O, what a 
recognition that was I I watched him 
with an intensity which hath no paral- 
lel ; for it seemed to me that such fidel- 
ity as his would snatch us even from 
the jaws of death. If eyes can speak, 
his did so then. They said ^ Caurtige^ 
and mine answered ^Hape,^ The sea 
rose, and the wind also. Edward slept 
on, and I gazed alternately at the s^n6- 
chal and at the men, five of them in 
number, which were rowing. I heard 
one say to the others, ^ We shall be 
made men if we land in England with 
this freight, dead or alive. The York 
king shall guerdon this prize more than 
if it were a Spanish galleon.' Then I 
perceived they were no common pirates, 
with whom composition could be made, 
and for a moment despaired. I looked 
at the s^n^hal, and he smiled. The 
next instant — O God, how speak of it ! 
how describe it I — ^he and Barville were 
on their legs. There was a terrific as- 
sault, — ^blood- chilling groans, death- 
screams; a splash — aery; another, and 
another. Blood streamed in the boat 
over Edward and me. The bark 
rolled, heaved, lurched — nearly foun- 
dered. Two men were struggling at 
my feet. I could not discern friends 
from foes. A drowning wretch caught 
hold of the boat side, dragging it to 
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destruction : a blow cut off his hand. 
He fell back and sank. I closed my 
eyes. WTien they oped agam, Pierre 
de Br€z6 was cutting my bands ; Bar- 
ville, Edward^s. Two dead bodies 
' were in the boat ; three engulfed in the 
J sea. Then they seized the oars, and, 
more dead than alive, I turned my back 
to the corpses, and shielded Edward 
from their sight." 

Here the Queen paused, and hid her 
visage in her hands. 

" Great God 1 " the Duchess of Bour- 
bon cried, "is it possible to witness 
such events and exist ? " 

"Ah, Pierre de Br6z6," cried his 
friend George Chastellain, embracing 
him, " let all former heroes, let all the 
knights of old rise from their graves to 
do thee homage! For where in an- 
cient or in modem history shall be 
found more glorious exploits than thine, 
friend of my heart, flower of chivalry, 
champion of fallen greatness ! " 

" Relate yourself Messire Pierre," the 
Queen then said, "in what a marvel- 
lous manner you effected 9ur escape." 
Whereupon the s^n^chal thus spoke : 

" Those wretcKes had bound us with 
cords, which were themselves fastened 
to an iron hook, fixed so firmly at our 
end of the boat, that no hope of de- 
liverance seemed to exist. Neverthe- 
less, urged on and fortified by despera- 
tion, and conscious of the prodigious 
strength with which God hath en- 
dowed me, I set myself with all my 
might to pull at the cord held by the 
said hook. After long and fruitless ef- 
forts, at last I felt it giving way. And 
then I contrived to extricate myself 
from my shackles without visibly shak- 



ing them off, so that when I chose I 
could set myself free ; and under favor 
of the obscurity, I in a like mannei 
liberated my companion, and whis- 
pered to him to be in readiness at a 
given signal to cast off the cords, spring 
on the rowers, master the oars, seize 
their weapons, slay or thrust them, 
overboard. When the dawning light 
revealed the presence of the Queen andi 
the Prince, I doubted how to act — ^the 
peril of oversetting the boat in the pro- 
jected struggle was so imminent ; bat 
the despaired look of her majesty re- 
solved me on that point ; and I thanb 
God the issue was successful, albeit 
fraught with incredible dangers. We 
threw overboard the two corpses, aocl 
set to rowing with all our might Foe 
seven w^eary hours we tossed in fbe 
Gulf of Solway. Towards evening tiie 
wind changed, and drove the boat with 
terrific speed back to the coast of Scot- 
land, and on to a sandbank at the 
mouth of the bay of Kirkcudbright, oo 
the opposite side to the town, the waves 
beating against it with so great vio- 
lence, that each moment we thought to 
see it dashed to pieces. Howsoever, 
we ncared the shore sufi&ciently that, 
leaping into the sea, I could walk knee- 
deep in the water and the sand, cany- 
ing the Queen on my back ; and Bar- 
villo conveyed in like manner the 
Prince. I leave your grace to judge 
what a ^Te Deum laudamus* I sang 
when wo once more stood on dry 
land." 

" Alas," the duchess exclaimed, " Sr 
Knight, the bravest of the brave, what 
words can justly sound your praise, oi 
testify sufildent compassion for this 
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sweet Queen I for althougli she hath 

escaped with her life, never assuredly 

More hath fortune brought a princess 

of her high rank into such frightful i)er- 

ils. If a book were to be written on the 

V'icissitudes of royal and unfortunate 

la.dies, she would be found to exceed 

t liem all in calamity. Say, fair cousin, 

B'cntle Queen Margaret, what followed 

^liat unlooked-for landing on an inhos- 

|>itable coast." 

*'3Iadame," the (jueen replied, "we 
c^cmained perdu in a small hamlet in a 
^^Xesolate district, where the people were 
&o sicople that we feared not discovery. 
"Xhey could not believe any one to be a 
queen except they saw her with a crown 
On her head and a sceptre in her hand, 
t! would fain have parleyed "with the 
Queen Regent ; but the Sieur de Br6z6 
^^ported to me that my presence in 
Scotland occasioned no small unensi- 
xiess to my cousin 3Iarie, who offered 
<u> furnish me the means of repairing to 
^he fortress of Bamborough, where I re- 
joined my dear ladies and faithful ser- 
vants, and thence sailed for Flanders, 
"thither in a good hour God's provi- 
^lence hath led me.'' 

Then the duchess embraced the Queen 
"with great affection, and with many 
tender speeches and tears parted with 
lier. The last part of the evening' Mes- 
«re Chastellian spent with her majesty. 
She willed him to seat himself near 
her, and took pleasure for some hours 
to discourse with him of her troubles. 
** Sir," she said, " you see a lady well- 
nigh distraught with grief, and on 
whom fortune hath inflicted cruel 
wrongs ; " and bewailing herself more 
than was her want, she wrung her 



hands with such excess of sorrow that 
his own tears could not be restrained 
for very pity of her case ; which per- 
ceiving, she said, " Sir, if you are at 
leisure for such devices, I beseech you 
write for my consolation a little trea- 
tise on the inconstancy of fortune, set- 
ing forth mine own calamities, with 
those of other noble ladies who have 
suffered signal adversities." 

" Madimie," he replied, " since I had 
the honor of conversing with your ma- 
jesty at L'Ecluse, and learnt some part 
of your unexkmpled. misfortimcs, I have 
purposed to compose a poem, entitled 
*The Temple of Ruined Greatness.' 
The great master Boccaccio planned 
and began a similar one for the com- 
memoration of the calamities of great 
men, from Adam to King John of 
France. And methinks, great Queen, 
that in the frontispiece of my designed 
temple shall be seen the tomb of that 
great poet, beside which your majesty 
shall stand, calling on him to awake 
and record your misfortunes and your 
wrongs. He will rise at your piteous 
voice, and console you by the many in- 
stances he will cite of the vicissitudes 
of others." The Queen said this pro- 
ject liked her well, and then she added, 
" Sir, I assure you there have been mo- 
ments when I was tempted by the des- 
peration of my circumstances to con- 
vert mine own hand into an instrument 
of self-destruction ; but happily the fear 
of God and His restraining grace have 
prevented me from so deadly a sin." 

Alas, I thought, God's grace, and the 
sentences of Iloly Writ touching the 
blessedness of those who mourn, and 
that every one God loveth lie most 
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chasdfleth, should minister more tme 
comfort than all the temples of ruined 
greatness in the world. Since we hare 
been in Flanders, I have admired that 
the Queen sets so much store on this 
sort of consolation, and the discourses 
of learned and ingenious persons ; but 
I ween the air she breathed in her 
young years was scented with this 
poetic perfume, and so she finds a 
sweetness in it which our English 
minds cannot discern. 
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CHAPTER XXXV^-* 'l ^ 

THB QTTEEN^S LADY IN ENGLAND. 



lauHOTON, January S7iA, 1484. 
I CAME here eight days ago, having, 
by the mercy of God, made a safe jour- 
ney, and a fiedr passage oyer seas from 
the harbor of Grace to Southampton, 
and thence travelled to Winchester to 
see the Bishop, who received me with 
exceeding kindness, and entertained me 
and my companion with his wonted 
hospitality. Methinks there is not a 
greater servant of God now in existence 
than this prelate. I never met with 
any one which could forbear to love 
him when once he had seen and con- 
versed with him; and albeit he hath 
lived much in courts and with persons 
of high rank, he hath an almost incred- 
ible simplicity of manners, joined with 
so much good breeding and nature as 
can be thought of. He was right glad 
to see me, and yet he said he misliked 
the Queen should be deprived of the 



services of one which so truly loved 
her, and who had been her GompaDioo 
in so many dangers. 

"My lord," I replied^ "your grace 
may assure yourself that naught could 
have resolved me to quit her miges^ 
even for a time unless her own ex- 
pressed desire that I should for ha 
ends visit this country and report to 
her the state of the men's minds is 
London and other places. She deigned 
to say that, whereas she could rely on 
some of her servants touching zeal, and 
on others touching discretion, then 
were but few had both these qualitiei, 
which she saw in me. My lord, it 
would well-nigh have broken my heart 
to part with my sovereign mistreai 
when her life was daily threatened^ 
and her necessities pressing ; but non 
that she is amongst her own kinsfidk, 
and her father hath given her the cafr 
tie of Queniez, near St. Michel, witib 
two thousand livres yearly for hei 
maintenance, I am not so disquieted 
about her as heretofore." 

Then his grace asked me if it wai 
true the Duke of Burgundy had enter 
tained the Queen right royally at Si 
Pol, and treated her with great kind- 
ness. " Yea," I replied, " with exceed 
ing good cheer ; and when we left St 
Pol it was under the escort of tin 
Duke's archers ; and some of his kni^^ 
— ^the Lord de Moreuil, Messire Fran 
Cisco of Ferrara, the Sieur de Renty 
and Guillaume de Saux — rode bythi 
side of the carriage all the way tc 
Bruges. At the gate of that city, wbid 
she had left disguised as a poor womai 
in a covered cart, the Count de Charo 
lais met her, and in the name of bii 
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£ftther paid her his complimests, and 
irith as mach homage as could be ren- 
dered to any queen in the world he 
ooadocted her to her lodgings ; and all 
tlie time we abided in Bruges we lived 
m^ the Duke^s expense, and banquets 
'vrere held in honor of her majesty and 
tlie Prince. The good people of the 
'town could not now make too much 
^>t their highnesses. Every day they 
l3*Tooght presents of wine and gifts 
^V'ery rare and precious ; so mutable is 
"klie temper of men, and easily swayed 
by example." 

** The Count of Charolais,'' the Bishop 
ddy "was always, I ween, well dis- 
towards his English kinsfolk; 
Isnt his father and himself have been 
c^ften at strife, report saith." 

" Ay, my lord ; but your grace will 
^be contented to learn that the Queen 
labored to become a peacemaker bc- 
-^wixt the Duke and her son, whom she 
X^gards with no small affection. By her 
^noana, Messire Pierre dc Br6z6 hath 
^nediated betwixt them on disputed 
jKMnta, and favorable hopes are entcr- 
'Cained of the issue." 

"The Holy Trinity be praised 1 " my 
lord of Winchester exclaimed. " Blessed 
1)6 the peacemakers, for they shall be 
caOedGod^s children I Ilcr dear ma- 
jesty hath, then, wholly forgiven her 
couan of Burgundy ? " 

** O, my lord, she saith she hath re- 
edyed so many marks of affection and 
hcmor from this prince, that she fears 
•he can never show herself thankfiil 
enough ; that she hath found him the 
best among the good and the gentlest, 
and poBDOoncd withal of better sense 
than any one on earth." 



His grace smiled, and said again, 
" God be praised 1 To lose an enemy 
and gain a friend is so good a hap, that 
it may well cause an over-partial judg- 
ment in a grateful heart." 

" When we travelled from the Low 
Countries to the Duchy of Barr, a de- 
tachment of Burgundian troops guard- 
ed the Queen all the way, and only 
turned back when she had passed the 
frontier of her father's dominions. The 
King of Sicily was so moved by this 
generous behavior to his daughter, that 
he wrote a letter to the Duke of Bur-* 
gundy, his ancient foe, wherein he gave 
him many thanks, and declared he could 
not have expected, and did not merit, 
such attentions." 

"Glory be to God!" th^ Bishop 
cried; "one good action leads to 
another; like when one throweth a 
stone into water, each circlet formeth a 
wider one, so each proof of good will 
betwixt men rcacheth others, and good- 
ness widens its sphere. But, I pray 
you, gentle Lady Margaret, or rather 
Dame Agnes Clcre, — since it is imder 
that name you disguise yourself, — ^how 
was her migcsty received in her own 
land and by her own people ? " 

"Warmly and tenderly," I replied. 
" Her kinsfolk lavished on her gifts and 
endearments, and the peasants and 
townspeople acclaimed her joyfully. 
Flowers were scattered on her path; 
bells were rung and songs composed in 
honor of the daughter of King Ren6. 
But, O my lord, how sad were these re- 
joicings, how bitter these greetings to 
King Henry's wife I She bore herself^ 
loftily and proudly ; she smiled, but in 
an unsmiling fashion. On her father's 
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bosom she wept abundantly, and dur- 
ing their short interview I think she 
poured out her heart's hoarded suffer- 
ings in that paternal one which loves 
her so well. But his majesty was soon 
forced to leave her ; he is involved in 
a load of cares and troubles touching 
the disputes betwixt King Lewis and 
his feudatories, of which Monseigneur 
Jean, his son, is one. But at the Castle 
of Vaud(}mont, and in Monseigneur de 
Calabre's palace, and at Amboise, where 
her aunt, the widowed Queen Marie, is 
lying sick, she concealed her emotions 
under a cold severe aspect, which chilled 
some and pained others of her kinsfolk. 
The day I took leave of her majesty, 
she said to me, *When you see the 
Bishop 4pf Winchester, tell Mm to pray 
for me.' Therefore, my lord, to move 
you the more assiduously to besiege 
Heaven for her I will relate somewhat 
touching the suffering of that noble but 
ulcered soul. Some time before I came 
away she spoke thus : * God forgive me 
for what I feel when I see Yolande 
with her lord in so great happiness and 
glee that nothing can be compared to 
it. For nineteen years her wedded life 
hath flowed in an even current of con- 
tentment which seemeth almost incred- 
ible. Contrast, I pray you, her fate 
with mine. Ferry is noble, valiant, and 
loves her well. No contrary fate hath 
barred her from the enjoyment of that 
love. My lord is more than noble : he 
is royal. If Ferry de Lorraine is hand- 
some. King Henry is more so ; if he is 
brave, so is my lord. He hath never 
shrunk from danger or avoided it, save 
whea fell disease hath smitten him. 
His natural courage is indomitable. 



shown in endurance like in action. 
Yolande is beloved by her husband, 
dare to say I am worshipped by mini 
But see, she lives in the sunshine of coi 
jugal affection lavished upon her eaci^ j 
day and each hour. If her lord go^ es 
to the wars, they are not civil hmwls, 
and he returns crovrned with laurels. 
My gentle lord is hunted from one 
hiding-place to another like a wild 
beast ; and lands and seas lie between 
us, so that I cannot hear sometimes for 
months what hath befallen him. And 
when have I ever rested peacefully in 
his arms ? When have I even for a few 
days together eiyoyed certain content t 
When hath the long thirst for happi- 
ness which consumes mo been slaked ^ 
When shall it be slaked ? If I ha^ 
wedded a deformed or a wicked princ^-» 
or married one I hated, my misfortun^^ 
would be comprehensible ; but all th»^ 
should be sweet in my life turns togal^ 
The loves which fill my heart bree^ 
poison. My son 1 O Meg 1 my poo^ 
faithful Meg! God only knoweth the^ 
suffering which maternal tendemesM 
causeth me ! Look at my sister with 
her children. Ilcr fair-haired Ren(^ 
her little Yolande, the small Marie, the 
babe AmClie, the infant Ferry; she 
smiles upon them all — kisses, caresses, 
chides with careless fondness. All are 
dear to her, all are winsome ; a light 
whipping hath been the worst trouble 
of their young lives. Think you her 
love for these children is the same im- 
passioned vehement love as mine for 
my one beautiful royal boy ? For me 
painful thoughts mix with each moth- 
er's joy. If I kiss his noble forehead, 
I think of the crown which rebels seek 
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to deprive him of ; if I hear his gay 
ianghter, of the day when assassins 
"^ere like for ever to stifle his voice ; if 
X see him eat, I call to mind the horn* 
"^hen he vainly hungered for a morsel 
of food ; if he showeth his early wit, 
youthful courage, and greatness of soul, 
then I call to mind the speeches of our 
enemies. " If," say they, " the heir of 
Lancaster was a deformed imp or a 
fool, he might be suffered to live ; but 
seeing the promise in him of future 
greatness, he must perish." This is the 
direst thought of all ; but besides dag- 
ger-wounds, my heart endureth a thou- 
sand needle-pricks. Ilast noticed the 
rich attire of these young VaudCmonts, 
these children of Lorraine as they l)e 
styled, and how mean Edward's garb 
shows by the side of all this splendor ? 
And then Yolande, poor simple soul, 
offers to bestow on him the like gear as 
her son's, and says sisters should share 
all things alike, and that she oweth all 
her joys to me. Can she share with 
me her untroubled nights, her peaceful 
days, her light heart, a husband's daily 
company ? Nay, nay ; sisters share not 
alike. God maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and His rain 
to fall on the just and the unjust ; but 
the sunshine of happiness beameth not 
alike on His creatures, and the winds 
of adversity blow not on them with the 
same rigor. One sister of the same 
house is submerged in grief, whilst 
another basks in prosperity.' — Bly lord, 
what could I say ? what comfort give 
to this afflicted lady ? Hope ? Alas I 
fevered, restless hoping is the cancer 
which consumes her Kfe. RcMgnation ? 
Ah I those which have learnt like your 



grace and others less holy and less 
learned than yourself, but yet scholars 
in the same school, to love God not 
with a distant homage, but a personal 
ardent love, find in the worshipful 
adoration of His will consolations un- 
speakable in the darkest clouds of ca- 
lamity. But to those which with their 
whole feeble strength repel His mighty 
hand there is no more bitter speech than 
to bid them to be resigned." 

The Bishop sighed, and said, " This 
noble lady's prayers have ever been akin 
to Rachel's, when she cried, * Give me 
children, or else I die.' With this un- 
rcsigned and passionate persistency she 
asked for this son ; and now she cries 
to God, ' Give this child a crown, or 
else I die.' Tliese threatening peti- 
tions seldom are blest. ^lay^he Lord 
Jesu comfort her now I for the last news 
of the King mitst have needs plunged 
her into despair, as far as this world is 
concerned." 

"Heavens! my lord," I exclaimed, 
frighted at these words, "what hath 
befallen his majesty ? " 

" Alas," the reverend prelate replied, 
"I feared you *were ignorant of tliis 
last hap. I would fain have had better 
news to greet you with. Did you not 
hear the King's capture spoken of at 
Southampton ? " 

"He is taken, then? O, my poor 
mistress 1 my sweet Queen I God help 
you when you receive these tidings. 
Nay, my lord, I heard naught at Hamp- 
ton, for I drove straightway in a hired 
conveyance from the port to your pal- 
ace. O God, I did not think to hear 
the King was taken. I pray your grace 
to tell me how it came to pass." 
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" He was at Waddington Hall, where, 
on the approach of any strangers, he 
had been used to retire into a concealed 
chamber, where he was safe, until a 
monk of Abingdon discovered the secret 
passage to it, and revealed the same to 
Sir James Harrington, which, with his 
servants, invaded the house and arrested 
his grace in the name of the present 
king.'' The Bishop spoke with more 
composure than I could see he inwardly 
possessed, for the tears stood in his 
eyes. 

" Where is he now ? " I asked in a 
dejected tone, for verily I felt utterly 
cast down. 

V "In the Tower," the good prelate 
said. "In sooth, Lady Margaret, this 
holy monarch's, this dear prince's calam- 
ities are So repeated and so great that 
they work in me a reverent belief that 
he hath been appointed by God to suf- 
fer the penalty of others' crimes. We 
wit well from Holy Scripture that the 
sins of the fathers are visited on the chil- 
dren, even unto the fourth generation ; 
and what so like as that this pure, saint- 
ly, and innocent victim carries in his 
person the chastisements which others 
have earned from the Divine Justice ? " 

"Alas, must the innocent," I ex- 
claimed, " suffer for the guilty ? " 

"O daughter," I was answered, "is 
not the Passion of our Lord a reply to 
this query ? Shall the disciple be above 
the Master, and not rather tread in His 
footsteps and be conformed to Him in 
this life, so that he may be with Him 
in His glory ? I thank God that this 
sweet prisoner, my holy and dear ex- 
ample, who of all men doth most need 
to hold this faith, doth so cordially em- 



brace it, that when some days noo^ I 
fell at his feet weeping — ^" 

" O my lord, my lord I " I exdaini^^ 
" you have seen him." 

" As soon as I heard he was at "ft^ 
Tower I went straightway to Lond^:^ 
and to the door of his lodgings, a-aid 
none dared refuse me admittance. If 
there had been any to witness that mi^»«t- 
ing, methinks they should have deenc^ed 
William of Winchester to be the h..^p- 
less prisoner, and King Henry the (^^n- 
soler. Yet his injuries had been of no 
common sort. AU show of old resp^^^ 
of reverence for an anointed king, <^ 
pity for fallen greatneaa, had tpXais 
time been lacking in his treatmes^^ 
Mounted on a sorry nag, his legs tS-^ 
to his stirrups, with an insulting |>1>^ 
card on his royal shoulders, he 
brought to London, and — ^yea, I 
tell you the worst. Lady Margaret ; ^5^' 
if others informed you of it, I fear y^^^ 
should offend God by the utterance ^y^ 
such words as indignant passion to^ 
often exhales. Look at that cradfiA 
daughter; yea, take it in your han^ 
Think of the manner the Lord Go^ 
was used in the streets of Jerusalem' 
Think of His blows and revilinga ; and 
then, armed by such showings, list to 
the recital of His true disciple's entiy 
into London. The Earl of Warwick- 
stay, daughter ; no flashing of the eye, 
no clenching of the hand ; pray Qod to 
forgive him who hath been so tmhappy 
as to commit so grievous a sin, — the 
Earl of Warwick met the Eling at Is- 
lington ; and after issuing a proclama- 
tion forbidding all persons to show him 
any respect, he led him three times 
round the pillory as if he had been a 
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oommon felon, crying aloud, ^ Treason, 

treason ! ' and behold the traitor I ' A 

poor man which stood in the crowd, 

and which hath since discoursed with 

me, said with many tears, ^ I warrant 

JOQ, my lord, the good Sayiour must 

lure looked on the Jews as this our 

poor King did on his enemies that day. 

IHien a brutal person, stepping out of 

the crowd, struck him in the face, he 

lebnked him with these only words: 

'Forsooth and forsooth, you do foully 

to smite the Lord's anointed.' Yea, 

weep, gentle lady, for the full heart 

oeeds relief in these moments wherein 

ttiose we do love and honor fall a 

[icey to the evil passions of men. But, 

jood Lord, after a little thought, we 

>ecome reconciled to good men's suf- 

'exings, and are more ready to weep 

>Ver their persecutors than them- 

lelyes." 

** Yea, yea, right reverent Father," I 
^Hed, when I could speak. 

" I grieve not for that holy saint the 
King, but O, the Queen 1 " he gravely 
Bnawered. " God knoweth there is 
iH)t a greater well-wisher to her majesty 
than my unworthy self; but if the fu- 
ture could be unfolded to our eyes, 
^ame Margaret — ^if we could look into 
that next world, in which so many 
mysteries shall be solved, we should, 
it may be, perceive that the heaviest 
strokes of adversity are instruments of 
I great mercy towards the soul which 
they appear to sift like wheat. Cease 
not to pray that by these means it may 
be cleansed from present alloy, and 
come out pure at the last day." 

I joined my hands and bowed my 
head ; for thinking of the Queen's sor- 



row pierced me to the heart despite 
this good counsel. 

" The Prince, my sweet pupil, gives 
tokens and hope of future excellence ? " 
the Bishop said, seeking, I ween, to 
rouse me from my dejection. I assured 
him that his grace was most toward 
and gracious in all his actions and be- 
havior. And for an example thereof I 
related that at one of the banquets at 
Bruges given by the nobles of Bur- 
gundy in honor of the Queen, the water 
for the ablution of hands was offered 
first to her majesty; upon which she 
called to herself the Count of Charolais, 
praying him to come and wash with 
her. But he refused to come forward, 
and would have the water next offered 
to the Prince of "Wales, who of his own 
accord, and in the most pretty wise 
imaginable, drew back, and said he 
could by no means wash unless his fair 
cousin the count would wash with 
him. And in a childish, caressing 
manner, when the count waved his 
hand and denied his request, tried 
with all his little strength to pull to 
himself his tall burly kinsman and con- 
strain him to it. When he could not 
succeed, and the truly noble Prince of 
Burgundy declared it was but loss of 
time, for that he should never consent 
to equal himself to the Prince of Wales, 
our little prince said, " But, fair cousin, 
these honors are not due to us from 
you: neither ought precedency to be 
given in your father^s kingdom to such 
poor smd unfortunate persons as we 
are." The Count de Charolais replied, 
" Unfortunate though you may be, you 
are, for all that, the son of the King of 
England; whereas I am only the son 
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of a ducal soyereign, which is not so 
high a vocation as that of a king." 

"Alas, pardon me, my lord, if my 
tears flow again when I think that the 
hopes which I entertained up to this 
hour, that at St. Omer the Duke of 
Burgundy and the King Lewis should 
have obtained the King's restoration, 
are now dashed to the earth." 
i " No foreign aid. Dame Margaret, 
could unseat the Yorkist dynasty, even 
if King Ilenry was at large. The peo- 
ple love him with a secret, tender, 
faithful love; but the great earl, the 
most powerful nobles, and foremost of 
all, the citizens of London, hold the 
throne in their hands; and for the 
nonce the present King is the sovereign 
of their choice." 

" And how," I said, " have you fared 
at his hands, my lord? for I see by 
your recent visit to King Henry that 
you disguise not your fidelity to him." 

He smiled, and replied, 

" At first I was in great dedignation 
with K injy Edward, and my friends 
obliged me to fly into secret comers 
for fear of his anger ; but I have been 
lately restored to my flock and to his 
favor." 

*• Y'ou have the art, my lord, to win 
the hearts of the most adverse, and to 
command the esteem of the most op- 
posed parties." 

" If this be true," he replied, " it is 
an artless art ; for it consists in so much 
rusticity, that I use no disguises with 
any one, and try as far as in me lies to 
be my Lord's messenger to all. God 
hath not set me as a judge over con- 
tending parties, but rather to move all 
to the observance of His law and the 



practice of virtue. Our holy King con. 
mends this moderation, and is gla<5. 1 
can plead with those now in his place 
for poor oppressed persons and Im 
loved College of Eton. * Ah, Ma.ster 
William,' quoth he, in that more ctom- 
fortable than sad interview of last yr&k^ 
* I pray thee, if thou lovest me, befriend 
Eton.' And when I told him that the 
Pope's bull for its dissolution, wliich 
had been obtained by false represen- 
tations at Home, had been revoked— 
thanks to Master Westbury's coon- 
geous eflbrts— he smiled with his wonted 
sweetness and said, ' St John, but this 
is good tidings, Master William. I 
would be led round the pillory more 
than three times if that could sare 
Eton.' " 

After some ftirther discourse with 
this holy man, which strengthened me 
not a little at the outset of a migbty 
and perilous oflSce to be discharged i» 
behalf of my lady the Queen, and f^" 
nished guidance in my dealings "^^ 
others, I craved the Bishop's benifl^^ 
and retired to rest. On the morJ*^ 
some further talk passed betwixt ^ 
and I thanked God, which had ^' 
fered me to see this apostolic 
who lives in a palace like a poor 
son himself, albeit hospitable and 
to others. Amongst other things 
showed me his plans for the erec#^^ 
of his designed College of St I^^ 
dalen at Oxford, which he had ^ 
tended to make the noblest and rick^ ^ 
structure in the learned world, y^^^ 
stately towers and lofty pinnacles, s^" 
a most tunable and melodious peal ^^ 
bells; and the scholars thereof to ^ 
persons of good«morals and manner^ 
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a aptitude for learning which 
I make them fitmous men of letr 
}well as religious men. Master 
ie, who was with us in the li- 
exclaimed, 

\ my lord, when will this all 
to pass which you have so gen- 
' concciTed and so admirably 
ed?" 

Bishop smiled, and answered, 
£0 other and yet greater things, 
laster Tyborde, when God pleas- 
w lie pleascth, and not at all if 
. so please Him," 
ur grace is the most resigned 
. the world," said the other ; and 
le Bishop replied, 
.y, I have a secret, Master Wil- 
>y which I have in all things al- 
ay will, and this Is no other than 
g God's will mine ; and so noth- 
n happen to displease me, save 
Him offended." 

a condescending to the curioMty 
seely woman, these great and 
rly men exhibited to my amazed 
I book not written with a pen by 
3 hand, but in some kind of man- 
imped, which is called printing, 
axton in London hath imported 
ew art from Germany; and the 
> told me, if it extend and should 
into general use, it would multi- 
oks and diffuse learning to an in- 
le degree. This book which he 
d me was Cicero's work De Se- 
r, done into English, and was de- 
d to himself by the ingenious con- 
of this singular mode of writing, 
jestingly, that if books should 
)ly so fast, I should look in mine 
;e to have myself a library. The 



Bishop laughed, and said what he most 
feared printing should effect would be 
to turn ladies from good housewives . 
into readers of romances and idle tales, ^ 
and that some check should be devised 
to keep them from it. His friend An- 
thony Woodville, he told me, spent 
whole days in the press at Westminster, 
and the present king had been to see 
it This made me ask him if it was 
true that the so-called king had 
married Lady Gray. He told me 
there was no doubt of it, albeit no 
open acknowledgment thereof had yet 
been made; that the espousals had 
taken place at Grafton, near to Stony 
Stratford, none being present save the 
spouse, the bride, her mother the duch- 
ess, the priest, two gentlewomen, and 
a young man to help the priest to 
smg. 

" But report saith that the so-called 
king hath been twice betrothed before 
— and in the last place to Elizabeth 
Lucy." 

"It is the common report," the 
Bishop answered. "I pray God it 
may not be true, for then these ladies 
have been grievously injured." 

"Bessie Woodville married to the 
usurper!" I exclaimed. "Verily, my 
lord, I begin to think they do not err 
which say the Duchess of Bedford is a 
witch." 

He smiled. 

"Verily, Dame Margaret, geneal- 
ogies affirm she counts amongst her 
ancestresses the fairy Melusina, and 
hath inherited all her bewitching arts. 
In my opinion that great fairy was a 
lady of incomparable cunning and 
seductive manners; and fairies and 
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witches of this sort are not like to be 
lackiog here and there in this poor 
world as long as it lasts." 

Aught more severe than these words 
I could not draw from the good Bish- 
op's lips. I had more ado to be tem- 
perate in my resentment towards this 
new-fangled queen than against more 
guilty persons. But I could not exhale 
my wrath before his grace, and so held 
my peace ; and on the morrow of that 
day travelled to London. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

DAICB KATHABIKB BUODON. 

T^ behold again, after many years' 
absence, a once-familiar scene — ^be it 
a lone cottage on a bare heath, or a 
crowded and populous city — ^worketh 
either a pleasing sadness or a profound 
melancholy in a reflective mind. But 
how greatly doth this feeling increase 
when the memory of tragical events, 
the loss of many fHends, or of those 
which either natural aflBnity of blood 
or a more than conmion affection have 
made more dear than ordinary friends, 
is added to it I As I rode through the 
streets of London, these oppressive 
vapors swelled in my breast like a 
gathering cloud; and when at last I 
reached the house at Cheapside where 
I was to lodge, they broke loose, and 
resolved themselves into a plcntaful rain 
of tears. It was with Katharine Strange, 
the wife of j^. Bugdon, that I was to 
spend the time I should be in London. 



She had once belonged to the Queen^ 
household, who had given her a por- 
tion, and procured her father's consent 
to her marriage. Dame Katharine had 
not, like so many others, lost the me? 
mory of her majesty's benefits, and 
would have gone through firo and 
water to serve her grace. She folded 
me in her arms when I arrived, and 
clung to me, weeping; and when she 
had conducted me to my chamber, we 
kissed again, and then cried afresh, and 
for some time could not converse with- 
out new bursts of tears. Howsoever, 
when the first emotion of this meeting 
was past, I marvelled to see how yomig 
and sprightly this little lady seemed. 
The years which had set on me thfl 
stamp of middle age had passed lightlj 
over her pretty head. She was litttc 
changed since the time when she wai 
called at court "Mischievous Kate;" 
and when, after I had taken some resi 
and refreshment, we began to talk ol 
past and present hopes, I soon found 
she was the same loving, wilful, pas 
sionate damsel as of yore, when she 
proved the torment of twenty lovers 
and the plague of all her friends, bg 
her odd humors. Not to be fond d 
Katharine Strange had been an impoe 
siblc thing; but patience was a needfii 
quality for her admirers of both sexee 
I had no small curiosity to see the hu 
band which had for nearly ten year 
endured her varying moods; but hi 
was not in London when I arrived 
Even in our first conversation I per 
ceived that we should be like to quar 
rel on some points. She had the most 
critical spirit imaginable; and evei 
touching the King and Queen her bok 
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must wag. It was always with 
(therefore this? and wherefore 
'* Marry I what a witless thing 
" or, " Good Lord I how should 
mad scheme succeed ? " or, ^* Is 
sen demented, that she should 
lis wise or in that ? ^ And then 
ist needs take offence at the 
[>atiencc, and call it tameness. 
was serred right by the Earl 
vnck,^' she cried ; " for if a king 
t resent injuries, he deserves to 
em heaped upon him.^ 

so angered that I would fain 
ren her a box on the ear ; but I 
id she was all the while crying 
zation, which made me pardon 
^e. And when she ended her 
thus: *^Men are wont to say, 
L to proToke a saint.* For my 
leclare saints are enough to pro- 
>or common persons,** I could 
366 but smile. Then she began 
lend the Yorkists : 
i, they do as far surpass our 
in wisdom as the children of 
rid the children of the light, as 
e gospel ; and yet I can neither 
red-roscrs children of light, for 
ipid blind persons never existed 
>pinion. For now, I pray you, 
g not the Prince of Wales long 
low betrothed to Margaret of 
* Isabel Neville, and then there 
have been a hope of peace? 

Queen — God save herl — ^had, 
1 her wit, but possessed one 
;he skill of the witches of Graf- 
arrant you matters should not 
>me to this pass. Ahl good 
leg, think you, when she is 
1, that that brave Queen Bessie 



will can to mind the day when you 
sued her mistress to portion her that 
she might marry John Gray ? ** 

*^It was at Dame Maud Evering- 
ham*s request that I made that peti- 
tion," I replied; "for, I promise you, 
I never liked or admired that placid 
lady." 

"O, for my part," quoth Kate, "I 
like her cmming. Yerily it doth honor 
to our sex. Come, you must needs 
commend that fine speech of hers to her 
kingly wooer, * My liege, I know I am 
not good enough to be your queen,* 
and the rest of it** 

" O, pardon me,** I answered impa- 
tiently ; " this should be all very fine, 
if we had not all our lives known 
Bessie Woodville and her sweet humili- 
ty. I never thought but that she was 
virtuous ; but I thank God that is not 
so rare a thing that one must needs 
throw up one*s hands in admiration 
thereat And as to lealty and grati- 
tude, she showeth herself as ignorant 
of these sentiments as if they did not 
exist** 

" Well, they are out of fashion, dear 
Dame Margery ; and Bessie was always 
constant to that divinity, if to no other 
allegiance. But all this time there are 
folks which say she is not consoled for 
the loss of her first husband, and doth 
sacrifice her buried love to this York- 
ist wedlock for the sole welfare of her 
children.*' 

" Ay ; and I doubt not of her fine 
brothers also, which but a short time 
ago professed to be King Henry*s most 
faithful subjects.** 

"r faith,** Kate cried, "they* will 
soon feather their nests, these accom- 
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plished gentlemen, if report is to be 
believed, and in a right Woodvillish 
manner. Of all the sacraments, matri- 
mony is, I ween, the one most prized 
by 3Iadamc Jacquetta's offepring. You 
are fresh from foreign parts, my lady, 
and your wit is, I doubt not, sharpened 
by the air of France ; so now I pray 
you, guess who is to be the bride of the 
eldest of these sweet brothers ? " 

"Is it Isminia Scales?" I said. 
" She hath more wealth than any mar- 
riageable damsel I wot of." 

" Ah I the younger brother, Master 
Anthony, is to have her," Kate replied. 
"But the eldest hath a more noble 
ambition. He cannot stoop to wed a 
chit of thirteen. Nothing but a duch- 
ess will serve his new highness." 

" A duchess I " I said. " What duch- 
ess is there widowed and rich which 
he can marry ? " 

" Well, I marvel you are so dull. I 
pray you should not the Dowager 
Duchess of Norfolk be a seemly bride 
for a young gentleman of the Melur 
sinian lineage ? " 

" This is foolish jesting," I said petu- 
lantly. 

"Nay, but I verily promise you," 
cried Kate, " it is no jest at all. The 
gentleman is wise — ^the lady fond. lie 
. was eighteen not long ago, and she 
only just turned eighty. Nay, look 
not so incredulous. I warrant you 
this diabolical marriage is no inven- 
tion of mine, but a thing very like to 
happen, and which is openly talked of 
at Grafton. Since the gentle Bessie's 
gpousals 'tis an admirable thing how 
fair lier sisters have grown in the eyes 
of the Yorkist nobles. These tocher- 



less damsels have been some years out 
of their teens, and none had thouglit 
of doing them worship in the way of 
marriage; but. Lord! they are not 
now numerous enough for these godd 
suitors. Lord Maltravers will bare 
Mstress Margaret; Lord Essex siglu 
for Jacquetta; his Grace of Buclcmg- 
ham for Klatharine; Lord Herbat's 
heir wooes pretty Mistress Mary." 

"So the tide turns," I said sadlj. 
" God's will be done ; but of all things x 
the most bitter to witness is ingrati- 
tude." 

When, after this converse \dth Kate, 
I was alone in my chamber, I repented 
of my irritable words and sharp re- 
sentment touching the new so-called 
queen. The remembrance of my prom- 
ise to Jeanne at Nantes to aim at per- 
fection came remorsefully to my mind. 
Alas ! how much outward changes 
affect the soul and make us misdoubt 
the progress we seemed to have made 
in virtue 1 When I was following the 
Queen amidst great afflictions and dan- 
gers, I was in nowise tempted to those 
venial sins which thrive not in the soil 
of weighty calamities, but rather in the 
daily chafing of small contradictions. 
The spectacle of her courage and dar- 
ing, her vehement resentments and 
pathetic sorrows, the virtues of several 
of h^r followers, my grief for my dear 
father's dishonored — but O, how honor- 
able ! — death, raised me above small 
evils and temptations, I did not hate 
as the Queen did, and to curse an 
enemy would have been an impossible 
thing to me. But when I wag at Lon« 
don (and here I speak not of that first 
day only, but of all the time I remained 
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nd had to witness day by day 
nncss of some, the treacheries 
3, the abandonment of a fallen 
those which had sworn on the 
Sacrament to be leal to it; 
heard outrageous falsehood^- 
with shameless audacity, and 
lo had ruined the Queen and 
rents seeking to blacken their 
foul slanders ; then, as I have 
gay spirit to laugh like Kate 
crimes, I find it difficult to for- 
rp and scornful language. [ It 
he ignorant brutality of the 
the open violence of lawless 
Ich stirs up angry passion in 
1, but the wise malice, the 
ttacks, the well-devised inven- 
insidious foes, whose trium- 
Uany is gilded by specious pre- 
1 dissembled with profound 
This none but a saint could 
;h equability, f 

er source of trouble to me at 
e lay in the uncertainty of right 
»ng toucliing certain matters. 
1 the path of duty had always 
ir to me and evident. To fol- 
mistress in her perilous jour- 
) minister to her comfort; to 
beer, or at the least console her 
oubles, had been my chief, con- 
id lawful end. But when I 
lyself concealed in the city 
I assumed name, yet known to 
a secret mover in their majes- 
iteous, but, as some deemed it, 
e quarrel; when I had to go 
ssagcs to persons whose deaths 
e occasioned by the receipt of 
discovered; when others em- 
Dy me as messengers were ar- 



rested and tortured, to force them to 
reveal who were the Queen's agents in 
England, like poor Mark the shoe- 
maker, who was pinched to death be- 
cause he would not betray my name, — 
then I was sorely pricked in conscience, 
and sometimes wrung my hands in an- 
guish, being uncertain how to act. 
The good Bishop of "Winchester, albeit 
he would gladly have shed his blood 
to procure King Henry's restoration, 
mishked these secret dealings; not 
that they in anywise partook, he said, 
of the nature of treason, but because 
they exposed men's lives with little or 
no hope of a good issue. But I was 
the Queen's servant, and what was I to 
do when I received by any certain 
channels her commands to go hither or 
thither and communicate with persons 
she designed to me ? More than once 
I craved her license to return to France, 
but was denied ; for these private ma- 
nceuvrings, which I build little on, her 
grace highly esteemed. They were 
not always without danger. This re- 
minds me that one day Kate came to 
my chamber in a great passion, her 
eyes flashing like a pussy-cat's in the 
dark, her hair escaped from her head- 
gear and bristling in all directions. 

" I am resolved," she cried, stamping 
her foot, "to leave Mr. Bugdon's 
house." 

" Heyday I " I exclaimed ; " why, 
Kate, what hath he done 1 " 

"Refused to admit a person who 
produced a token which showed he 
came from Queniez. Ho may shut his 
door on the Queen's friends, but he 
shall shut it on me also, will he or nill 
he, for I am one of them ; and I vow I 
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will not stay here another day, but go 
to my father at Islington; and you 
shall come with me, Lady Margery. 
This untoward, ungentle, cruel man 
shall tarry by himself in his great dull 
house, and shut its door on whom he 
pleases ; but he shall never so much as 
see or hear of me again. I thank Qod 
I am not a Yorkist. He may when I 
am gone, an it pleases him, stick a 
white rose in his doublet, ay, and in 
his bonnet too, for aught I care. Only I 
won't see it" 

"Come, come, sweet Kate," I said. 
"Prithee be reasonable. This poor 
husband of thine — ^" 

" My poor husband I Marry I is it 
come to this ? He is to be pitied for 
being my husband. Well, your lady- 
ship may stay behind to console him, 
if such is your pleasure. Was ever a 
woman so ill-treated ? I perceive that 
fidelity to their majesties is an offence 
in your eyes, Lady Margaret ; and you 
like that Yorkist man Bugdon better 
than your poor friend." 

"O Kate," I cried, "listen to rea- 
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son. 

" O, if it is re^on to be mean ; if it is 
reason to be ungrateful ; if it is reason 
to curse and swear at one's wife because 
she loves the King and the Queen — ^" 

Then I could not forbear to smile; 
for this cursing, swearing husband was 
the most good-humored, quiet gentle- 
man imaginable, and endured with the 
philosophy of Socrates the assaults of 
his wife's tongue. A low knock was 
heard at my door; and when I said 
" Come in," lo and behold, this violent 
man stood in the passage, his round 
complacent face shining with kindliness. 



Before he or I could speak, Kate be- 
gan: 

" Sir, I am not going to stay here to 
be reproached and fouUy entreated; % 
nor will I abandon Lady Margaret, be- } 
cause forsooth she wishes well to your f 
rightful sovereigns. I am going to Is- 
lington.," 

" O Lord, sweet wife, if thou hadst 
gone thither as often as thou hast 
threatened it, I should be more affirigbt- 
ed ; but the boy which cried wolf—" 

Then the rage of the little mistress 
had no bounds. 

" I am not a boy, and I am not a wolf^" 
she cried amidst her sobs. " I wish I 
was a boy, for then I could not have 
been your wife; and if I had been a 
wolf—" u^-""^ 

" Thou wouldst have eat him up in- 
stead of marrying him," I said, whicb 
made her suddenly laugh ; but she hid 
her fjEkce in her kerchief, that we might 
think she waff weeping. Mr. Bugdon 
seized the opportunity, and said, 

" Lady Margaret, one Hawkins hath 
been here — " 

" Ay," groaned Kate. 

"Heavens I" quoth L "Well, I 
know who he is. We must needs use 
great caution in lus regard, for I have 
been advised it is by no means certain 
that he is a reliable person." 

" There, Kate," cried Mr. Bugdon, 
trying to pull her hands from her hce, 
" Did I not tell thee I was frightened 
to let him in ? and before the words 
had hardly passed my lips, thou didst 
bounce out of the study in such a tan- 
trum as never was seen. Belikethou 
hadst been at Islington by this time." 

"0 yes, Mr. Bugdon; it is a well- 
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lown thing you can always turn the 
iblcs on me, and always make yonr- 
If out to be in the right It should 
t more like a generous person, which 
Ml call yourself—" 

"Lord, Katy, when did I call myself 
)P he exclaimed, with an amused 
(Nmtenance. 

"And if you did not," she rejoined, 
outing, " others say it of you. There's 
ady Margaret there, who pities you 
ecanse you married me." 

"O Kate," I cried, " how can you tell 
) great a — ^I know not how to call it ? " 

"Well, you called him my poor hus- 
md, which cometh to the same 
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lUlg. 

This made Mr. Bugdon shake his 
ies with laughter ; and Kate ran down 
e stairs, though he tried to bar her 
ssage. I began then to perceive that 
she had been less unreasonable he 
>uld not have been one-half so happy, 
le man's meat is another's poison, 
lis day's dispute was a sample of 
eir conjugal differences. They are 
;ll-matched in the main; for his 
udd good-humor and her inflam- 
iblc vivacity, like unto two opposite 
bstances which fizz and make a pleas- 
a^ draught when joined together by 
rce of contact, produced an agreeable 
tult. They were always of one mind 
one point, and that was in their 
idness to me ; and also, despite her 
3U8ations, in devotion to their maj- 
ies. 

[t was well Mr. Bugdon had evinced 
idence touching that said Hawkins ; 
* he was soon afterwards seized, and 
being racked in the tower, confessed 
it he had . attempted to borrow 

15 



money for the Queen from the wealthy 
knight Sir Thomas Cook ; and though 
he had refused to lend it, for not having 
disclosed Hawkins' designs therein he 
hath been accused of treason, and fined 
eight thousand marks. 

In the course of the year I received a 
letter from the Queen, written soon 
after she had learnt the Eling's cap- 
tivity. I think her father encouraged 
her to support this trouble with greater 
resignation than was her wont in trials 
wherein she was compelled to remain 
passive. Sir John Fortescue let me al- 
so to wit that for the present she was 
more calm, and fixed all her thoughts 
on the time when her son should be of 
an age to act in his father's name. 

"She knoweth," he wrote, "that 
there is no possibility at 4his day for 
any new emprise; and for my part I 
thank God for this impossibility, which 
affords opportunity for my lord the 
prince to be exercised in learning and 
trained to habits of good nurture, which 
are uneasily acquired in a mode of 
life full of perils, hair-breadth scapes, 
and adventures unbefitting his young 
years. Howsoever, I deny not that he 
hath profited by the early teachings of 
adversity ; for when I compare his tow- 
ardncss, wit, piety, and manliness with 
the temper and dispositions of other 
princes of his age, I thank God he doth 
far exceed any I see in this country. 
Blessed be God, as he groweth in stat- 
ure, he also increaseth in all virtuous 
dispodtions; but he is now of an ago 
wherein discipline and assiduity to his 
school are of import to his advance- 
ment I have begun to write far his 
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highnesses use a digest of the laws of 
England, wherewith to exercise him 
when he is older in sad thought and 
reasonable studies. He inherits much 
of his father's gentleness and fondness 
for study ; but light poesy, martial pa- 
j geants and field sports, are like most to 
engage his fancy in this country, where 
men are as a rule, I think, more witty 
than wise, more brave than constant, 
more quick than profound. I pray you, 
my good lady — as I doubt not you can 
do much towards it — ^to dissuade the 
Queen from any rash attempts ; for who 
knoweth that any untoward step should 
not prove fatal to the King, who, I 
doubt not, even in his dungeon finds a 
heaven in his sacred thoughts and vir- 
tuous resignation. The minstrels of this 
country, and yet more the Proven9al 
bards — ^troubadours, I should say — ex- 
cite her grace by their songs to take up 
arms, and exhort their king to espouse 
her quarrel At a banquet at Aix his 
fevorite poet thus addre^ed the King 
of Sicily: 

^ Arouse thee, arouee thee, King Ren^, 

Nor let sorrow thy spirits beguile ; 
Thy daughter the spouse of King Henry, 
Now weeps, now implores with a smile ;* 

and much more of the like stuff. But 
that poor monarch's affairs are in so 
distracted a condition, that one should 
as wisely ask him to invade the moon 
as England. Even the s^n^schal sees 
this to be true, a*nd, like a good and 
a brave man as he is, hath resolved to 
quit the Queen, and resume the service 
*of his natural sovereign, the French 
king. God reward him for his faithful 
Sticking to her majesty in a needful 
time, and his no less faithful retirement 



when his presence at her email court ig 
best dispensed with Heaven speed 
him wherever he goeth I If anything 
could cause me to esteem the fboleria 
of knight-errantry, it would be the 
gallant spirit of the Sieur de BrSsg 
which hath been nurtured by its tenets. 
I conunend myself to your ladyship, 
and very heartily desire to hear of ycmr 
welfere." 

When tidings reached London that 
the so-called new Queen had beoi pDl>- 
licly proclaimed at Heading, and great 
honor done to her even by the Eail of 
Warwick, Kate was so angered that dx^e 
would not eat or speak all the day. hJt 
the last she burst forth : 

"Well, thank God there is one persoxi 
in England more displeased and melaz^' 
choly than I this day." 

" Who is it, sweet heart? " Mr. Bu^- 
don asked. 

"Why, proud Cis," she answere^^ 
"the rose of Raby, Madame the King*^ 
mother. She is almost mad, I hear, i^ 
be forced to give place to Master Rich-' 
ard Woodville's daughter." "^ 

" Ay ; I remember he was the hand- 
somest man in England, and the Duch- 
ess Jacquctta likewise an exceedingly 
handsome gentlewoman," said Eaters 
luckless lord. 

" My patience I " she exclaimed ; " it 
is enough, sir, that a woman should 
have long yellow hair falling down to 
her knees for you to think her hand- 
some I But handsome or not, that pair 
could never go beyond seas till now, or 
her brother, the Count Lewis of St PoL 
should have slain them; and a good 
thing it should have beexL" 
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^ Alas,^' I said to tbem, '^ what think 
you I have heard to-day ? The Count 
of Charolais, after all that passed at 
Bruges not so much as one year ago, 
Ittth answered the so-called King^s re- 
qaest that his new wife^s foreigi^ kins- 
folk should attend her coronation by an 
went It makes my blood boil to 
think on it. Before long we shall hear, 
I ween, of a so-called Prince of Wales ; 
and I warrant you this bold prince will 
not 80 much as wash his fingers in the 
same basin as that urchin." 

'^Master Dominic," Ejite said, *^hath 
proinised the usurper that Mistress Bes- 
ne shall have a son. He is his £EiTorite 
tttiologer, and the most unsupportable 
old idiot in the whole world." 

There our talk ended ; but when fiye 
numths later the birth of the so-called 
Queen^s daughter took place, Kate was 
K) pleased at the discomfiture of Mas- 
ter Dominic, that it made her quite 
merry. 

"Ah, Lady Margery," she cried out, 
**niy Lady Peacock, as we used to call 
ber, that long-necked Isabel Butler, 
which hath shifted her allegiance, but 
]K)t her lod^ngs, hath not, it seems, 
lost her sharp tongue. Ah me ! I love 
her for that retort" 

" What retort, sweet Kate ? " I asked, 
well disposed to be entertained ; for I 
was light of heart because the usurper 
had not a son. 

"This one," quoth she. "Master 
Dominic craved to stand nigh to the 
door of the Lady Bessie^s chamber, be- 
cauae he was resolved to be the first to 
spread the news of the birth of a prince. 
So when he heard the new-born child 
arcrying, he put his visage close to the 



keyhole, and asked, 'What hath her 
grace?' Then Lady Isabel's dulcet 
voice — don't you caU its melodious 
tones to mind. Lady Margery ? — cried 
through the hole, * Whatsoever the i\. 



queen's grace hath here within, sure 'tis 
a fool she hath standing without.' The 
poor man ran away, and hath not been 
seen at the palace since." 

"'Tis a like speech for the Lady 
Isabel to have made," I said, laughing, 
" Persons are more constant to their hu- 
mors than to their afiections." 



\ 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

WAB WICK-LANE. 

In the year 1467, when I was still at 
Dame Katharine's house, where, after 
the first weeks of my stay, I lodged and 
tabled, not as a guest, but a pension- 
er, I met with a singular accident, 
which I will now relate. Having one 
day gone to the Blackfriars, to speak 
to a monk who was about to travel 
into France, and had offered to carry 
letters for me to Verdun, I was return- 
ing alone on foot through the City ; for 
on these occasions I would neither ex- 
pose myself to be betrayed, nor bring 
others into danger by procuring any one 
to accompany me. I lost my way 
somewhere near to St. Paul's Church, 
and found myself in a street I was un- 
acquainted with, and in the midst of 
a great confusion of persons coming 
and going, or else standing about gap- 
ing at the passers-by. Many of them 
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wore red jackets, and others were car- 
rying huge pieces of meat on prongs. 
I heard some one behind me say, "I 
swear this part of the town is naught 
but a bear-garden since this great earl 
hath returned! From St. PauVs to 
Newgate-street the taverns are filled 
with ox-flesh firom his kitchens." Then 
it crossed my mind this must be War- 
wick-lane, and for more reasons than 
one I sought to retrace my steps. But 
as I turned round with that intent, a 
troop of horsemen came riding along 
the narrow street, and the crowd falling 
back suddenly, I was thrown with great 
violence against a heap of stones. The 
suffering was very great, and I must 
have fainted soon afterwards ; for, ex- 
cept the first moment of that sharp 
pain, I can call nothing to miad, save 
that I opened my eyes in an unknown 
chamber, and found myself lying on a 
bed with two or three strangers round 
me. I felt confused; and when I 
tried to move, a portly dame told me I 
must lie still, for my leg was broken, 
and the surgeon had been sent for to 
set it. 

" How hath it happened ? " I faintly 
said; "and where am I?" I was be- 
ginning to feel I could not move with- 
out sore pain. 

"You have been knocked down in 
the lane," the same person replied. 
" This is Warwick House. The Duke 
of CJlarence commanded you should 
be carried here ; and I'll warrant you, 
mistress, you could not have desired 
any thing better, for the countess hath 
appointed me to the care of you ; and, 
albeit I say it that should not, there is 
not the likes of me in all Yorkshire for 
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the tending of wounds. Laws me! 
after the bloody Lancastrians took San- 
dal Castle — which I thank Gk>d they 
soon lost again — ^I had no end of dying 
persons on my hands, so that I am 
used to them, you seej and I can lay 
out a corpse as fairly as any woman isk 
England. And I shall be right glad^ 
mistress, to render you every service! 
my power." 

"Thank you," I answered, 
what I most desire is that a litter shoate:^ 
be sent for to carry me to my lodging^^s. 
I would not for the world stay here 
give trouble." 

" It is not possible for you to mov< 
mistress," that terrible woman 
joined. " The surgeon hath been 
for, and it should offend him mortalL.^3 
to come and find no leg to set" 

"Is my leg really broken?" I 
claimed, unable to restrain my 
for to abide under that roof seemed 
that moment a dreadful torment 
me. 

" Yea, as truly as I stand here," qnoi 
the burly dame. 

I closed my eyes, and murmured- 
" My good God, Thy will be done 1 
would the suffering I endure 
twice as great, but not endured 
Howsoever, not my will, but Thine 
done I " 

The door opened then, and I heardU- 
some one say in a low voice, " IGstrees 
Joan, how fareth that poor lady I " 

In another moment I knew, though I 
opened not my eyes, that the Ck>unte83 
of Warwick was standing by my bed- 
side. I remained as if insensible, and 
mentally prayed she should not know 
me again. It was now many long 
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Tears ance we had met who bad been 
once close friends. I felt her hand 
gently feeling my pulse. Then it was 
Ud on my forehead. She said to the 
nnrse, " Open the casement ; " and light 
•nd air were let into the chamber. 
Ihen into my ear were softly breathed 
thcae words, ** Margaret de Roos, is it 
you ? " I opened my eyes, and they met 
hen. She sent every one out of the 
tJom, Then her arms were thrown 
t>iind my neck, and my head leant 
^Sainst her bosom. This hath been 
<^ie of the most unlooked-for passages 
^ my life, and to explain what I then 
fttlt I must go back to the time when 
Ajin e Beau champ and I were young, 
^Hd our hearts linked together by one 
^f tlioee early womanish friendships, 
'^hich, like wild spring-flowers, are 
^weet, briefi often crushed in the bud, 
^iirat which leave behind them in our 
^^lemories a lingering scent, which sur- 
'Vives long years of absence and appa- 
rent indifferency. Other loves— deep- 
er, stronger, fraught with passion, or 
Xinked with duties — arise, and we no 
longer think on those frail blossoms of 
youthful affection as on aught that 
should count in our lives ; but yet they 
^e not wholly. When, weakened by 
suffering and agitation, confused by a 
singular accident, suddenly prostrated 
wm a bed of pain amidst strangers, I 
saw that sweet, noble countenance, 
which I once loved so well, bent upon 
me with a compassionate tenderness, I 
could /Hot forbear from greeting it with 
a passionate caress. I had been with 
Lady Warwick at Middleham in the 
first years of her marriage, and wit- 
nessed her excellent domestic virtues 



and her great qualities, which I doubt 
not conspired to extend and confirm 
the boundless and fatal Influence her 
husband exercised in England. If ho 
was, in the eyes of the people, the pic- 
ture of a great English lord, bold, war- 
like, generous in giving, albeit ungen- 
erous in soul and a desperate traitor, 
she had all the comeliness, the modesty, 
the virtues most beseeming a noble 
English lady; and when our poor 
Queen was cruelly defamed by her en- 
emies, because of her French birth and 
her French manners, I doubt not that 
she was often unfavorably compared 
with the Countess of Warwick. But, 
howsoever blind in her worship of her 
husband and obedient to his will, sho 
had never herself that I wot of maligned 
the Queen, or shown any active enmity 
towards her and the King. I marvel 
even now that, after all that had 
passed, I could feel so softened a heart 
towards her; but this I must further 
say to excuse it : I have had few loves 
and friendships all my days, and of 
these most have faded in a sudden, 
fatal, or leastways final manner. And 
the one abiding earthly affection, now 
the first and greatest I entertained — 
that one which binds me to the Queen 
— there is in it no reciprocity. Ho mu- 
tual tenderness, no sweetness of retro- 
spect, no possible gentle endearments 
which soothe the heart and minister to 
its weakness. With my whole soul I 
have clung of late years to the true, 
sole, never-forsaking love, to which the 
deepest and strongest earthly one is but 
as a drop from a divine and eternal 
fount. My good Father in heaven, my 
loving God, knoweth I would not now 
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exchange the joys of His love and ser- 
vice for the fairest earthly lot. But the 
echo of an old music was in Anne 
Beauchamp^s voice, the ghost of a 
past happiness in her fair face, and 
for this it was that I rested my head on 
her bosom and wetted it with my tears. 

After a long expressive silence she 
said, 

"Sweet friend, how should I call 
you, and whither send to say you are 
here ? " 

' " I am Dame Anne Clere," I answered, 
looking fixedly in her face. 

"That is well," she replied. "No 
other name shall pass my lips.^' 

" Of your charity," I then said, " give 
me wherewith to write to my lodgings, 
that no search should be made for me ; 
and let he who carries the missive not 
disclose where I auL" 

I wished to conceal from Kate my 
forced residence at "Warwick House, 
and only wrote to her that urgent rea- 
sons impeded my return for a short 
time, and that she should on no account 
seek to discover my abode. This let- 
ter the countess assured me should be 
delivered without delay, question, or 
explanation. From that moment she 
nursed me like a tender sister. When 
my limb was set, she stood courageously 
by my side and held my hand. She 
had set before me at the foot of the bed 
a devout image of our Lord crucified, 
for this she thought would best help 
me to bear my pain. She brought cu- 
rious books and painted Missals to en- 
tertain my solitary hours, and came 
every day afterwards several times to 
converse with me. We spoke of the 
old days at Middleham — our rides and 



hawkings, the fair vestments we em- 
broidered for the chapel, and our sports 
with her two little wenches on the 
grass-plat under her windows. These 
pleasant scenes came back before me 
like the visions of a dream ; it seemed 
as if all the terrible haps since then 
had been only nightmares. We neither 
of us spoke of them any more than ti 
if the civil wars had not existed ; or^is 
if all evil pasdons were laid, and the 
whole world at peace. She never so 
much as once named her husband (for 
which in my secret heart I blessed her), 
nor any person whatsoever of that party, 
nor did I mention their mi^esties. Nor 
did she inquire when I had come to 
London, or put to me any like questioD. 
I often begged her to suffer me to re- 
turn to my lodgings; but she declared 
— which was true — ^that the leeches for- 
bade it, and she would then gently 
add, "Sweet friend, has Anne Beaa^ 
champ in any thing caused thee to la- 
ment this brief suspension of a long 
separation? And wouldst thou leave 
me in uneasiness touching thy cure I — 
for when once we part God knoweth 
when we shall meet again." 

So I continued at Warwick House, 
which, when I think of it, seems an al- 
most incredible trick of fortune. One 
day she said to me, "Should it like 
thee to see the wenches which so often 
sat on thy knees when I was nursing 
them ? " I must needs confess I had a 
great desire to do so, partly from re- 
vived affection for their mother, and 
also from curiosity, so much talk was 
ministered as to their marxiages even 
amongst the few persons I saw in 
London. 
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iter in the day, behind Lady War- 
icre came in ilie two damsels her 
^rs. Both were fair. Lady Isa- 
3 eldest, then about fifteen, was 
idsomcst at the first sight ; but 
ner had you spoken with them 
ou would set no more store on 
Kuty, as compared to that of her 

sister Anne, in my opinion at 
lan on a peony compared with a 
La dy Isa bel had a bright, somc- 
K>ld look. She laughed a great 
L speaking, and was like her £&- 
'hicli, I fear, indisposed me a lit- 
dnst her. Lady Anne, then in 
irtecnth year, had a pretty coy- 

hcr manner, and seemed a little 
of the sick lady she had been 
it to sec ; but as I looked at her 
I not but think of my dear lord 
rince saying some years ago, 

Neville is Tcry winsome ; " yea, 
Qe is the word which paints her. 
y Warwick said that, if it would 
le. Lady Anne should come and 
le company on the morrow, and 
oie flowers, for that she and Isa- 
re forced to go into the country 
) days. So about noon, after I 
ned, she came and brought with 
gc bunches of flowers, which she 
le would make posies of for the 
un vases in my room. She was 
2ry timid, and kept her large 
ke eyes bent on her pretty task, 
ow and then glancing at me in a 
inner, and answering Yea or Nay 
[ spoke to her. I liked to look 

and by degrees she grew a lit- 
>lder. Amongst other things, 
e had been talking of what flow- 
loved most, she said. 



" Dame Clere, I am very fond of 
roses. I wish — don^t you also wish it ? 
— there had never been any wars about 
them." 

" Sweet Lady Anne," I answered^ " I 
wish there were never any wars at all, 
and assuredly that those called of the 
roses had never happened." 

*^ Ah, there we are of the same think- 
ing," she said. " I am so glad ; Bella is 
not like us. She says, if there had not 
been these wars, George should not 
have been Duke of Clarence, and she 
likes to be a duchess. She is to marry 
George, you know." 

"And you. Lady Anne, would you 
not like to be a duchess ? " 

" O no," she said, lifting up her head 
quickly. "George's brother Bichard 
would fain marry me ; but I will not 
for all the world marry him if I can 
help it" Then in a very low voice she 
added, " I want to be a princess." 

" Indeed 1 " I said, " and what prince 
would you marry ? " 

She became a little red, and then 
said, 

" If I tell you. Dame Clere, will you 
be sure and not tell anybody ? " 

"Is it such a great secret?" I an- 
swered, smiling. 

" Why, you see, I never told any body 
but Bella, and she was very angry ; and 
my sweet mother once I said it to." 



"Was she angered?" I asked, with 
a foolish beating of heart at this child- 
ish talk. 

" She is never angered with me ; but 
she put her finger on her lips and shook 
her head. But I should be affiighted 
to tell the earl my father. Peradven- 
ture, you. Dame Clere, mislike that 
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poor prince ? ^' Then she looked ap in 
a determined manner from her flowers 
and said, " It is Prince Edward of Lan- 
caster 1 " 

O, how unreasoningly glad I was! 
** God bless thee, sweet Lady Anne ! " I 
Cried ; and being weak — I am ashamed 
to tell it — I burst into tears. 

She came close to my couch, and 
putting her pretty young cheek on the 
pillow close to my old one, she said, 

" Do you know him ? " 

"Yea, of yore I did," I cautiously 
replied. 

" And was he not the sweetest, gen- 
tlest, fairest little prince in all the 
world ? " she asked. 

"He is good and brave also," I re- 
joined, much moved. 

" O, I am so glad he is brave ! I like 
brave men. Look, Dame Clere ; when 
I was very young at Calais, some Lan- 
castrian prisoners were brought there, 
and one of them which Joan nursed, 
when he was a-dying, gave her this lit- 
tle silver swan. After he was dead 
she asked to speak with my father, and 
showed it to him. * I would not keep 
it,' she said, * for all the world, for it is the 
badge of the so-called Prince of Wales. 
I pray your lordship, what shall I do 
with it?' * Throw it into the sea, 
good Mistress Joan,' quoth my father, 
laughing ; * or give it to Anne to play 
with.' So she let me have it as a 
plaything, and I have kept it ever 
since." 

I could not help saying, " Prince 
Edward hath never forgotten his little 
playmate." 

" O, is that true ? " she said. " I am 
well pleased he remembers me. Then 



you have seen him not a very long time 
ago, Dame Clere f " 

" Ay," I answered, " not a very long 
time ago." 

" If you shall see him again I wondei 
if you will tell him that I have not for- 
gotten him. You must not say, Dun 
Clere, that I would like to marry 
for he would think me very bold, 
should be ashamed that he should 





I said so. But methinks you might sa; 
* Lady Anne hath never forgotten he^ 
little playmate.' " 

" Well, if it please God," I repU 
" that I should see the Prince again, 
will e'en tell him so." 

She had now finished filling thi 
vases, and, after giving me a kifls^ wen' 
away. 

On the morrow she stole again to m; 
chamber. This time she brought in 
arms a chessboard, and the men to pla; 
with. 

"Dame Clere," she said, "can yoiL 
play at chess ; and wiU it like yon to do 
so?" 

" Very much," I answered ; for verily 
it pleasured me to see her sitting oppo- 
site to me, knitting her pretty brow 
when she was puzzled, or smiling glee- 
fully when she had made a good move. 
All her shyness with me had now yan- 
ished; and when the game was over 
she entertained me with her prattla I 
asked her who had learnt her to play at 
chess. 

" One whom I mislike very mnch," she 
answered, — " Prince Richard of Glouces- 
ter. He was at Middleham with ns 
last winter, and also at Y'ork, when my 
uncle the archbishop was enthroned. 
Nothing would serve him but that Bella 
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i I ahonld sit with him at his table 
the banquet-day; and then he would 
± me all the eyening to play at chefis. 
angered me not a little in this way : 
iiad taken my queen, snatching her 
Q the board like this. He threw her 
• the box, and shut down the lid 
ti a malicious look. ^So I would 
e that flying French Margaret,' he 
d, * if I could but catch her. She is 
nischicTOus as a chess-queen. Her 
t husband in the Tower is as help- 
as your king there.' I said I was 
1 of playing, and would not finish 
game ; I was so vexed with him. — 
le Clerc, do you hate the late King 
Queen as some persons do?'' 
Far fipom it," I replied. 
Methinks, Dame Clere, that King 
ry is a better man than King £d- 
d. Bella will not say so ; but that 
3cause this present King is George 
'ence's brother. You do not know 
' cruel Richard is. If he wants any 
g, he does not care how much he 
B others, so he can hare his will, 
hates the Prince of Lancaster more 
i you can think of. I am sure if he 
to come to London, he would try 
ill him" 

t that time of the sweet young girl's 
t to me a knock at the door of the 
nber was heard, and was soon fol- 
3d by the entry of Lady Isabel in 
' gay attire, who, after saluting me, 
, ** I thought Anne was here, and 
lat I might come. I did so want to 
to somebody, for London is so dull 
: these two days at Shene I " 
[len I perceiyed Lady Warwick had 
I to the court, but, with her mindful 
of wounding me, had not spoken 



of it Howsoeyer Lady Isabel had no 
like restraint, and I rather set her on 
to talk than otherwise, for I had a pain- 
ful curiosity concerning those so-called 
majesties. She said the first evening 
they were at the palace was spent in 
the Queen's withdrawing-room, where 
some of the ladies played at j^Iartcaux 
and others at Closheys, and then ended 
with dancing, and that she had danced 
with the King. 

"And how many times with the 
Swing's brother ? " quoth Lady Anne. 

" O, not more than once," Lady Isa- 
bel replied. "On the morrow, when 
Matins were done, we heard Mass in 
the palace chapel. It was the Mass 
of our Lady, and most melodiously 
sung. Then after breakfast we went 
into the little park, where we had great 
sport, and I rode one of George's hob- 
bies. Dinner was ordained in the 
summer-house ; and afterwards we went 
to see the garden and vineyard of 
pleasure. Before supper we all bathed ; 
and when wc had been in the bath as 
long as was our pleasure, the Queen 
sent us green ginger and divers comfits. 
In the evening we danced again, and 
some of us played at games. The 
chambers have been all newly furnish- 
ed, and nothing more dainty can be 
thought of I told George that when I 
am married I would have a pleasaunce 
chamber like unto the one I had at Shene, 
all hanged witlf white silk and linen- 
cloth, and the floor Covered with a car- 
pot And mostly I am resolved to 
have a bath, covered with a tent of 
white cloth. But now I must tell you 
what happened on the second morning. 
After we had been at Mass, all the la- 
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dies of the court environed Sir Anthony 
Woodville, and tied above his left 
knee a band of gold furnished with 
precious stones^ and figured with S% 
meaning a(mtenancey and to this band 
was hanging a noble sprig of the flower 
Forget-me-not. He laid his hand on 
his heart, and said in an agreeable 
manner, ^ Ladies, this comes nigher to 
my heart than to my knee.^ And 
Isminia, who was spokeswoman, said 
full sweetly, smiling on her new lord, 
that he should take a step befitting the 
times, lie answered that he was 
abashed at this adventure ; howsoever 
he did not look one wit abashed, but 
thanked these ladies for their rich and 
honorable present; and in his cap he 
found a letter written on vcUum, and 
bound with a gold thread. Therein 
he was told of the emprise which the 
flower of souvcnance was intended to 
move him to undertake. He went 
forthwith to the King, to crave his 
leave and license to hold the emprise 
at the Queen^s coronation, and bring 
the adventure of the flower of souvc- 
nance to the conclusion. The King read 
the articles and permitted the jousts ; 
and Sir Anthony hath sent a herald to 
the Count de la Roche, inviting him 
to touch the flower, * in token of ac- 
ceptance of his challenge.* It is expect- 
ed he shall be one of the knights the 
Duke of Burgundy will send with her 
uncle the Count of St. Pol to do honor 
to the Queen's coronation. I hope 
George will practise tilting before that 
time. It would please me if he should 
unhorse that fine Sir Anthony. There 
is but one thing I hate at the court, 
and that is the much talk about the 



Woodvilles. Verily, one should think 
there were no other knights and no 
other scholars in England. It is Sir 
Anthony here, Lord Rivers there, Sir 
John at every turn; and those sisters 
and their lovers, I am weary of their 
names. What think you of the Queen's 
two sons — the young Grays — sitting 
higher at the banquet than the greatest 
lords of the kingdom ? I promise you 
this shall cause no small stir. But 
maybe. Dame Clere, I weary yon with 
my talk. I fear you look fatigued." 

"Nay, Lady Isabel," I replied, "I 
am in no wise weary in body." 

"But a littie in mind," she said, 
laughing, "with my foolish talking. 
Hath Anne been good company to 
you ? " 

"Yea," I said tenderly, takiiig in 
mine the hand of the sweet child ; " the 
dearest comfort to me imaginable." 

" But she is a little rebel. Dame Clere. 
I assure you she sometimes talks rank 
treason. We call her the Lancastrian. 
— Come, get thee gone. Pussy. Thy 
lover Richard was so peevish that thou 
wast not carried to Shene, that he had 
not a word to throw to a dog, much 
less to a Christian." 

Littie Lady Anne frowned, and said 
Richard was always peevish. 

"Nay, nay," cried her sister; "see, 
he hath sent thee this pretty carkanet" 

" I wiU not have it," quoth the littie 
lady. 

" O, who is peevish now ? " cried the 
other. 

Hethought this savored of the be- 
ginning of a quarrel, and I was well 
pleased that Lady Warwick then came 
in, having put off her courtiy gear. 
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Iq a few days I had so flEir amended 
tliat I could be carried from Warwick 
rouse to Cheapside. Lady Warwick 
roold have fain sent me in her own lit* 
^«r and with her men ; bnt I besought 
Izier to let me hire a conveyance, in 
"vrhich I rode to Mr. Bugdon's house at 
hour when only one servant was 
ir, who let me in. The parting with 
'Chat generous friend and her sweet 
little daughter Anne cost me some 
-CearaL When |*^found myself again in 
:xny old lodgings with Ejite and her 
liusband, only a feebleness in my leg, 
^which was very palpable, could con- 
vince me the last month had not been 
one long dream. 'To this day no one, 
I ween, but Lady Warwick and I, know 
who was the sick Dame Clere, so care- 
fully and lovingly tended in the south 
chamber at Warwick House. 
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CHAPTER XXXVULL 

AN ABRIVAL AND A DEPABTUBE. 

Onb evening, more than a year after 
my accident and constrained abode at 
Warwick House, I was sitting at work 
in Elate^s withdrawing-room, whilst 
she was looking out of the front parlor 
window at the passengers. My thoughts 
had been all day concerned, I know 
not wherefore, with the imprisoned 
King. I received tidings of him now 
and again from persons— chiefly reli- 
gious, or else scholars and artists — ^which 
had licence to enter his apartments; 
and whatsoever I could hear in this 



way I transmitted, as occasion offered, 
to the Queen. Kate and I often walked 
in a street near the river, whence we 
could see one of the windows of his 
chamber. We could discern through 
the grating the cage of his favorite 
bird, a starling, which had learnt to 
say, " Poor Henry ! poor Bling I " The 
Abbot of Westminster told me the 
first time he heard this compassionate 
cry of the poor fowl, it almost moved 
him to tears. Once I observed the 
E[ing*s dog, an old friend of mine at 
the court, standing with his paws 
against the bars. One day it seemed 
to me that I perceived the King him- 
sel£ " Of a surety," I said to Kate, 
" there is a figure leaning against the 
casement with a book in his hand." 
But the very thought that it was him- 
self dimmed my eyes with blinding 
tears, and Kate had too short a sight to 
see so fiEir. On the evening I write of^ 
this said Kate disturbed me from my 
fit of musing by this question : " Dame 
Margaret, hast heard the last news 
from the court ? " 

"What news?" I said — "good or 
bad ? " 

Then she: "Why, good for the good, 
I suppose ; and bad for the bad. The 
saying is, * WTien rogues fell out, hon- 
est men get back their own.' By that 
same token, the news should be good 
for honest folk. The great earl is so 
enraged with his puppet's wife, that 
some think in his choler he will knock 
down the puppet himself." 

" Ah," quoth I, " what is his present 
cause of offence ? " 

" This," she said. " It seems he had 
set his heart on marrying the daughter 
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of that excellent princess, Anne of 
York, the little heiress of Exeter, to 
his nephew, George Neville. But he 
counted without his host, or rather 
without his new queen. For, lo and 
behold. Lady Bessie on the sly gives 
four thousand marks to her virtuous 
sister-in-law for to contract the damsel 
with her own son Lord Dorset It is 
reported that the so-called king-maker 
foamed at the mouth when the news 
reached him. Some hope the cunning 
lady will prove the truth of the spying 
that biters are bit ; for the girl is sickly, 
and not like to live, and so her four thou- 
sand marks shall have gone for nothing. 
The Woodvillcs are more hated every 
day. Lady Bessie wrote so sharp a 
letter last week to Sir William Stonor, 
touching his hunting and slaying her 
deer in Exhill and Bamwood Forests, 
when all the time he had her lord's 
commission for the doing of it, that he 
hath vowed to be revenged on the 
whole brood of the Bedford witch. 
' Set beggars on horseback,' quoth he, 
*and you shall see the end thereof.' 
Talking of beggars reminds me of rob- 
bers—" 

"For shame, Kate!" I exclaimed. 
"Begging is a lawful and often a 
Christian action. Our Lord hath ap- 
peared to some in the shape of a beg- 
gar, and — " 

" O, content thee, Dame Margery, con- 
tent thee I " she cried. " I thought of 
those lusty beggars which carry a good 
uplifted stick in one hand the better to 
move your charity. I am not sure your 
ladyship doth not resemble them a 
little, for you are somewhat prompt to 
oblige persons to be virtuous after your 



own fashion with a good knock on the 
head." 

"Pardon, good Kate, pardon!" 
cried. " I was over-quick in ini 
ing thee. What robbers wert t 
about to speak of ? " 

" Perad venture, your ladyship 
no affinity between robbers and 
laws, and will be displeasured if I sa; 
that a man which hath been here m< 
than once seeking to speak with yon i 
I am assured, no other than a notec 
freebooter of the name of Bobrn 
Redesdale, and that you should 
careful what dealings you hare 
him." 

I told her that, albeit I had never 
spoken with this person, I had aaki 
Lord Beaumont, who is secretly one 
our friends, if I should see him, as he 
wished, touching the Queen's 
He replied that this Robin is said to 
a ruined nobleman of our party, which 
conceals his name, and under the sem- 
blance of a common putlaw, is assem- 
bling forces in Yorkshire. Bat the 
truth of this report he could fay no 
means ascertain. Whosoever he is, fiir 
some cause or other the man abhors the 
Woodvilles. But in these times a man^ 
hatreds are as little to be counted on as 
his allegiance. 

" Ay," Kate answered ; " yet I should 
trust one more than the other. And Ibr 
that reason I am not without hoping 
that the great earPs detestation of the 
king he hatii set up may so increaee, 
that good shall come of it whkli we 
may live to see." 

"But what will he do for « king," I 
said, " if neither York nor Lancaster 
serve his turn ? " 
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^Why, is there not fair George, his 

^oshin-law, which he holds in his sleeye 

like a conjnring man doth a moose or 

& Mtten, ready to be let out when the 

xaght time cometh ? I always thought, 

^^hen the usurper crowned that widow- 

^Wonuin, leaving Isabel Neville for his 

liwother, and flouting likewise that 

Isabel of Spain, which would 

kve fidn been his queen, that he played 

Xiimself a foul trick. The earl is, I ween, 

Slathering up the strings behind the 

I'lcenea, and before long we shall witness 

^ new performance.^' 

*^ Alas," I said, " there is this evil in 

"these days for us who, being virtuous 

^aoDSj^ntoiSy must hide our lawful ef- 

^{ffts as if they were criminal acts, — 

that we needs must get accustomed to 

Jigoice in the faults and dissensions of 

others as good haps to ourselves, and not 

to look upon them as they are, that is, 

offences against €k>d.'' 

" Tut, tut. Dame Margery ! " Kate re- 
plied ; '^ you have too nice a conscience 
in these matters. The crimes of our en- 
emies are stepping-stones to our friends, 
and I am not going to lament them. 
Here is supper. Where, I marvel, is 
Mr. Bugdon ? "^ 

She opened the door, and cried out : 
"Sir, shall you never come down to 
your meals till an hour stfter they are 
served?" No answer coming, she re- 
peated the summons, and that time 
stamped her fbot This not availing, 
she ran up the stairs and burst into the 
poor man's study, who is writing a 
treatise on the harms printing will 
bring upon the world. He was so en- 
gaged in his work that for all the noise 
she made he never heard her at all, or 



took notice of her presence, until she 
snatched the paper from before him, 
and bounded down the stairs with it in 
her hand. I had much ado to prevent 
her from throwing it into the fire. 

Whilst this scuflle was taking place, 
a serving-man came into the parlor 
and said there was a reverend man at 
the door, and another person with 
him, who craved to speak with Dame 
Clere. 

"Is the reverend man a beggmg> 
friar ? " Eate asked. 

" No," the servant replied ; *' he is a 
priest. French-like, I ween, by the 
looks of him. He says his name is Ta- 
vemier." 

" Bid them come in," Kate said, be- 
fore Mr. Bugdon, who had followed his 
piece of writing down the stairs, had 
time to speak, or I either. He misliked 
nothing so much as the sudden letting in 
of unknown persons into the house, and, 
to say the truth, so did L For one 
true friend the Queen had in England, 
there were twenty unsad persons to be 
found of desperate fortunes and doubt- 
ful fame, which proffered their services 
and disgraced our cause. But Kate's 
wont was to suffer her actions to out- 
run her own thinking and the counsel 
of others ; so, before wo could prevent 
it, two strangers entered. The priest 
wore on his head a French ecclesiastic's 
hat, which concealed the most of his 
face, and a cloak wrapped round him. 
EQs companion was an elderly man of 
ordinary appearance. They bowed two 
or three times and looked back to see 
if the door was shut behind them. I 
had no defined thought in my mind, 
and could not have said what I feared, 
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but yet I shook like one in a fit of the 
ague. There was somewhat in the 
look of these persons, and their not 
speaking at first, — one standing stock- 
still and the other bowing in an em- 
barrassed manner, — ^which afirighted 
me. Air. Bngdon bowed, and cleared 
his throat. Even Kate looked a little 
amazed. When the servant withdrew, 
the secular gentleman said, *^Mes- 
dames," and turning towards Mr. Bug- 
don, "Monsieur, this reverend man 
hath a message of importance to de- 
liver to the Dame Anne Glere, and for 
that reason would desire to see her 
alone.^' He looked at Eate and mc, 
doubting which of us to address. The 
priest moved towards the door of the 
withdrawing-room. Inspired with a 
sudden courage, I stepped forward and 
opened it ; upon which he darted into 
the aforesaid room, which had no light 
in it, save that of the fire. I followed 
him, shut the door, and said with an 
aflfected boldness, — for there was some- 
thing imnatural to me in this muffled 
priest's appearance, — "I beseech you, 
sir, let me know at once who you are 
and whence you come. I misdoubt you 
are not what you seem," I added with 
increasing uneasiness, as I felt my hand 
laid hold of. Then followed the words, 
" Marguerite, e*est moij — la i?«n«." 

" mon Dieu ! " was all I could ut- 
ter, I was so entirely surprised. In- 
stead of kneeling or expressing any 
welcome, I stood still, staring as if I 
had seen a ghost. 

" Calm yourself; collect your senses ; 
do not you know me — the Queen ? " 

Tears came to my relief. "O ma- 
dame, madame 1 you here ? '' 



"Tea, I myself But firgt tell m^- 
can I entirely confide in Katharine and 
her husband ? " 

" O, fully," I answered. " But, foi 
God's sake, show me your £eu% ; take 
off that hatl Let me see your eyes, 
madame, that I may be assured it ie 



>» 



you. 

She lifted up the hat, which hal£ 
covered her visage, and smiled; then Z 
passionately kissed her hands. Sh- 
drew me to her bosom and embraced m£ 

" Go now," she said, " and tell om 
friends I am here." 

When I went into the parlor, if I ham 
had leisure or inclination to laugh fi 
would have been risible to see the dis 
tressed looks of the three persons ie 
that room, and how quickly they tumea 
towards me when I entered for to b*- 
relieved from their embarrassment B 
foolish doubt if the Queen's companioB 
was in her confidence checked th« 
words on my lips. As I stood hesitat- 
ing, she came in. I seized Kate by the 
hand, and cried, " Kate, don't you see 
who it is ? " The astonished dame gave 
a little scream, and fell at her majesty's 
feet Mr. Bugdon turned white and 
then red, ran to lock the door, and in 
his bewilderment shook hands with the 
Queen's companion before making his 
obeisance to her grace's sel£ 

I must confess that when I look back 
to that evening I admire how the most, 
as we Bhould think them, incredible 
things, when they do come to jniss, 
seem natural, and also how apparently 
thoughtless persons in an emei^gency 
will sometimes evince unsuspected 
qualities. I could not but marvel at 
Kate's presence of mind. She behaved 
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at if the Qneen^s sadden appearance in 
her house had been a very joyful, in- 
deed, but in no wise astonishing event. 
Ste straightway condacted her to the 
heA armed-chair in the room, and 
pliced a £Mt-6tool for her feet The 
Slipper lately set on the table she spread 
l^efisfe her with many, yet not too many, 
^zcoses that it should be no better than 
xt was ; I the while could only stand 
nntely gazing at the Queen, whilst a 
xiomber of questions kept rising in my 
xnindy — why had she come? with 
^^homt for what end? with what 

• 

liopes ? When the noises in the street 
recalled to me that we were in London, 
and at a short distance from her mortal 
enemies, I began to tremble again with 
m more defined terror than before. I 
dare not say to her, '^ Wherefore have 
jou come 9 '^ or address to her during 
her repast any other questions, save for 
to hope her health had not suffered in 
the crossing of the sea, and that she 
had left my lord Prince well, and such- 
like common inquiries. "Monsieur 
Duloc,^ she said to the gentleman who 
ha^come with her, " will you not taste 
of this good English dishf — ^which 
made me know he was the merchant 
from Nancy which she had once greatly 
served, and who in return had furnished 
her in Scotland with money, and fitted 
oat the ship in which we sailed to 
Flanders. After her meal was over, the 
Queen commanded ma* 10^41 down by 
her aide, and would ]teva Xito do the 
like; but nothing WUdd MTve Eate 
but to sit on the fioor at Jmt fleet. !Mr. 
Bugdon and Mr. Duluc she likewise 
commanded to be seated; and then 
she spoke to us as follows: 



" My trusty and well-beloved friends, 
is this not a surprising — nay, as it 
should have seemed be/brehand, an in- 
credible — thing that thus syddenly I 
should arrive amongst you ? Doth not 
truly the danger appear excessive, not 
to say desperate ? Arc you not all af- 
frighted to death for me, and, iudeed, 
if you were not so generous and good, 
for yourselves also? Yet, believe me, 
the' very excess of the risk tends to 
safety, as I hope in God you shall find. 
To be brief, this is the case : I heard in 
Paris, whither I had been to meet some 
of our partisans, that this good friend 
of mine was about to travel to London, 
with no other companion save a priest 
from Aix, who has relatives in this 
country, and that they had their passes 
in order for any English port they 
should land at. An impetuous, irre- 
sistible desire to see the Eling took pos- 
session of me. This seemed the fairest 
occasion in the world to accomplish it ; 
and I prevailed on the said ecclesiastic 
to lend me his name, his dress, and his 
safe-conduct, putting off his own jour- 
ney to another season. It so happened 
that he could help me yet further to 
compass my object. For he hath a 
brother here in London, a quaint carver 
of wood, which often works for the 
king, and hath firequent access to his 
chamber. * What so natural,' he said, 
* but that when his own brother cometh 
to London, and he a priest, he should 
crave license to bring him unto his ma- 
jesty, who is well known to like the 
converse of ghostly persons ? ' These 
words quite resolved me to tempt the 
enterprise, and this is my project. If, 
my good firiends, you can conceal mo 
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here this night, M. Buluc will seek this 
artificer, and deliver to him his bro- 
ther's letter, wherein he prayeth him, 
for the loye of God and the House of 
Anjou, to assist me in this matter." 

"God will prosper you, madamel" 
Kate exclaimed. 

"Mr. Bugdon, poor man, cast a dis- 
mayed look towards me, and I must 
needs confess that my apprehensions 
ran alongside of his ; but after her ma- 
jesty had already brayed the terrible 
danger of coming to London, how could 
any one persuade her to return without 
the accomplishment of her great and 
natural desire? So I could but look 
down and sigh, which gave him small 
comfort 

"Now, madame," said Kate, "this 
should be the plot: let your majesty 
put on once more your hat and cloak ; 
and when I have called the servant and 
desired him to open the. door, with 
many conges and bows, and Dame Mar- 
gery and I craving aloud your blessing, 
and that you should be mindful of us 
in your Mass to-morrow, pass into the 
street, and tarry out of sight for the 
space of a Credo and ten Pater nosters 
or so, the while I shall despatch the 
serving-man and the two wenches to 
bed. Then Mr. Bugdon shall gently 
open the door, which, when youf grace 
shall see it, -you will then quickly re- 
turn and enter. There is a bed in a 
closet within Dame Margery's chamber 
most concealed and quiet, wherein your 
majesty can spend the night, and to- 
morrow we shall receive your further 
conmiands. As to the monsieur, he 
should be less conveniently lodged; 
but if—" 



" Grand merd, madameP^ cried 11 
Duluc. " With your majesty's penD» 
sion, after I have seen M. Tayemier, I 
will seek a hostelry. The openness of 
my showing in London shall rather 
hinder than promote suspicion." 

" Yea," said the Queen, " I am of the 
same thinking; and at the dawn, h^ 
fore their serving-folk bestir themselves 
these good Mends shall let me out, and 
I will repair to St. Paul's Churdi, 
whither, at a convenient time, such ae 
he shall propose, yon will come to me 
with M. Tavemier, who in a good hour, 
I pray, will conduct me to the Tower." 

The exit and return of tlie Queen 
was effected as Kate had advised 
When she had withdrawn into her 
doset, she took off her disguise, and, 
putting on sonw night^ear of mine, 
lay down on the bed to take 8<nne lest 
To sleep seemed impossible ; so I sht 
down by her dde, and th en co uld more 
clearly disce rn the c hanges which three 
years had wrought in her yet beautifial 
visage. Dark lines surrounded her 
eyes, and silvery hairs hod begun to 
mingle with her black tresses. Her 
cheeks were no longer smooth, and her 
hands had grown very thin. She 
thanked me for the poor services I had 
rendered to her since we had parted. 
Upon which I prayed her to suffer me 
to retuitf to her in France, for that I 
was-'Jiot cunning enough for the re- 
spondlk.^HMIpgs which I had been 
chaig^:i|itti:d^ate. 

" In gpodilMpi," she repUed, ''albeit 
I am wdl cpitented with thy senices 
here, it would like me now, I own, to 
have thy care and company at Qaeniez. 
Alas, England hath rtgected me 1 and 
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'. am a stranger in France ; or rather — 
or this doth sound ungrateful to my 
dnsfolk and others for the much love 
hey have shown me — ^Prance hath be- 
lomc strange to me. The French air 
aggravates my heart-sickness, or else 
naybe there is no remedy for a disease 
vhich is restless, and causes me to 
oathe successively each place of sojourn. 
When characters are dissimilar, kind- 
less often misses its aims. I thought 
ny father's great sorrows and mine 
ihouidhave found in these years mutual 
!elie£ But his resignation is one I 
amnot conceive or imitate: by the 
lame token he finds solace for my 
nother's loss in ingenious devices every 
Krhere painted of turquoise, bows with 
npturedlstring^and pdptic comments 
m this thek^Jbid for the death of 
inne,AHB ypung^ b^h^f in the con- 
itruction^ round i(r ifijab ofHhe Castle 
>f Qar^e^tMi^e, adbrMtt with various 
[eamed'conceita. Then {he gardens of 
[Altecul^e, the processioi^ at Aix, his 
[Mstoral retirements at "Airascon, his 
pleasure orchards and artistic pastimes, 
console him for the loss of kingdom 
liter kingdom. The writing of a lay 
>r the limning of a picture obliterates 
the pain of fortune's keenest stioke& 
[ tried for a time these philosophic 
contentments. For a few days the 
converse of poets and the ii^pse of 
praise ministered a brief digiac^||((i^ 
my cares; but either I aV«ndowed 
with a less acquiescent mind th|UL King 
Ren^ or this English air, so long im- 
bibed, hath changed my aature. I 
30on dckened of this comfort Even 
the pioott divendons of my dear &ther 

iistaste AiS. I am too sore of heart to 

16 



enjoy holy pla3rs and pastimes, and 
Christian teachings veiled under hea- 
thenish symbols. I have another im- 
age before mo of devotedness than 
this artistic one." Then lifting up her 
hand, she pointed towards where the 
Tower stands, and said, " Thsre is an 
example of holiness such as I can wor- 
ship, albeit never emulate. The purity 
of a soul never stained by mortal sin ; 
Gk)d loved and served by a royal wight 
from the early dawn of reason ; humil- 
ity surviving flattery ; resignation to a 
most cruel malady that touches both 
body and mind; forgiveness never 
withheld of the direst injuries ; match- 
less tenderness towards one whose fiery 
spirit doth often chafe at virtue's 8el£ 
O, Henry, my lord and husband I my 
Christ-like king I if I may see your face 
again, and carry back your blessing to 
your son, I care not how soon after I 
die. It may be that an endless doom 
of sorrow is mine, that my star is 
fatal" 

" O, speak not, madame, of stars! " I 
exclaimed. "Leave that unchristian 
fashion of speech to King Lewis or this 
usurper here, and the Duchess of Bed- 
ford." 

^At that name, which the moment it 
bad massed my lips I would fain not 
have jlronounced, the Queen's whole 
countenance changed. Lice a roused 
lioness she started up. 

<< Bedford's duchess I Ah, that false 
womaif shall surely rue the day when 
my maid-servant, her cunning daugh- 
ter, dared to ascend her mistress's seat, 
and, like a painted image of royalty, 
occupy my throne ! But the sorceress 
Jacquetta shall not always triumph. 
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Even now I hear that Warwick abhors 
Elizabeth and her kin." 

" It is so reported," I replied ; " and, 
moreover, that he begins to meditate 
the overthrow of the King he hath set 
up, and the elevation qf Clarence, his 
own son-in-law." 

A gleam of terrible joy flashed in 
the Queen's eyes. 

"They will destroy each other 1" 
she cried, clasping her hands exulting- 
ly. " 0, 1 should die of happiness the 
day York fell by the hand of Warwick, 
or Warwick by means of York I " She 
looked not the same person in this 
mood as she had done a moment before 
when speaking of the King's virtues. 

The whole night was spent in ques- 
tions and answers, the Queen investi- 
gating every point concerning what I 
had seen and heard touching the condi- 
tion of men's minds and the dissensions 
in England. I feared to see the morn- 
ing's dawn, and would fain have still 
persuaded her to forego her rash enter- 
prise ; but as soon as the first light was 
seen in the sky, she rose and disguised 
herself as on the foregoing day. Kate 
brought her some food she had herself 
prepared in the kitchen, and then I 
went with her to St. Paul's Church, 
walking on the opposite side of the 
street, that, in case any were stirring, I 
should not seem to be accompanying 
this apparent priest. The doors were 
not yet opened when we arrived, and 
for more than an hour her majesty had 
to stand on the steps waiting. When 
at last we could go in, she sat down on 
a bench near the entrance, with a book 
in her hand, feigning to be saying 
office. I knelt at a little distance, not 



taking my eyes oJQf her. At about nine 
of the clock I saw M. Duluc come In 
with another person and whisper to 
the Queen, who straightway followed 
them out of the church, and, after i 
brief parley with the stranger, walked 
away with him. He bad a package in 
his hand, which I concluded should be 
a piece of his workmanship, to cany 
to the King. I went up to M. Dnluc 
and said, " Are they now going to the 
Tower ? " 

" Yea," he answered with an expres- 
sive shrug ; so much as to say, " What 
a mad attempt I " 

" Let us go," I said, " where we cm 
watch what happens." 

We kept them in sight, and crosoog 
London-bridge, went to the street 
where Kate and I often walked. We 
saw them stand for a moment at the 
gate of the Tower, 'and then, which 
caused me a sensation of tningled joy 
and terror, enter its precincts. I know 
not for how long a time we stood in 
the same place gazing at the window 
of the King's chamber, and discerning 
nothing but the bird's-cage through the 
bars. The river was lined with per- 
sons waiting, I heard it said, to see 
the king and ^nieen and all the Court 
embark in a state barge. PreBcntiy 
the usurper rode by with a great com- 
pany ct courtiers, and his wift £>l- 
lowid wit^her ladies in richly-adorned 
cars. Ah, Lady Elizabeth I fortones 
go by turns. Yours was in the ascend- 
ant then. A great change, indeed, 
since the time you humbly sued for & 
marriage-portion at the Queen's hands I 
There were shouts of ** Long liye the 
king I" and "Long live the queen!'' 
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len the cortege went by, mixed with 
ae groans, which increased when 
»rd Riyers and Lord Scales came in 
;ht But when one tall figure on 
trseback, the most noble-like imagin- 
ile appeared, surrounded by a bevy 
' knights, which almost resembled an 
my, the cry of " A Warwick I a War- 
ick!" rose with such deafening 
leers that the air seemed to vibrate 
ith them. I marvelled if they could 
iach the Queen*s ears where she was, 
id shuddered to think of her nearness 
» these mortal enemies. Before long 
became so fatigued as to be hardly 
)le to stand. The minutes seemed 
rars ; the pale wintry sun too hot, al- 
at I was shivering all the time. Tlie 
{fat pained* my strained eyes; each 
and hurt mine cars. At last M. Du- 
c whispered to me, 
" They are coming out" 
"Are you certain of it?" I asked, 
th a beating heart 
"Yes," quoth he. "Come quickly, 
d we shall overtake them." 
We hurried across the bridge, but 
TO delayed by some carts, and lost 
;ht of the Queen and her companion. 
>WBoever, when we reached Kate^s 
use she met me at the door, and said, 
ML is right" 

I found the Queen in her secret 
3m, sitting with her head leaning on 
r hands. She looked up w^hen I 
Dae in, and said: "I have seen the 
ng. When I first discovered myself 
him, he was so amazed that he 
>ald not be persuaded it was not a 
don. At last he awoke, as from a 
ince, and opened his arms to me." 
m was all she said at that time, and 



seemed imwilling to be disturbed from 
the thinking over this brief interview. 
In about two hours' time after her re- 
turn, Kate came in, and whispered to 
me that there was one at the street- 
door seeking to speak with me. I went 
thither, and found a man in a common 
dress, who said to me, without any pre- 
amble: "The Queen is here, and I 
must see her without delay." 

" Sir," I replied, trembling all over, 
" the Queen is on the river with the 
King. This is a private person's 
house." 

"It is Queen Margaret I must see. 
She is here, and, as I live, I must have 
speech with her. I pray you, let her 
wit Robin of Rcdesdale h here." 

I then called to mind what I had 
heard some time ago touching this 
man, and I bade liim wait where he 
was, for that I was too simple to com- 
prehend what he meant, and would 
fetch the mistress of the house. I 
went straight to the Queen, and gave 
her this person's message. She started 
up from her musing posture, and com- 
manded me to bring this Robin of 
Rcdesdale to her. She conversed a 
long time with him ; and if I judge by 
her burning cheeks, cold hands, and fe- 
verish light in her eyes after this inter- 
view, it was one of no common interest 
to her cause. 

Before nightfall M. Duluc came to 
say that the Queen's presence in London 
had been bruited and her disguise sus- 
pected. One of the guards at the 
Tower had said to a comrade : " Til be 
shot if that priest hath not the eyes of 
the banished Queen." This was taken 
hold of by a third, who reported the 
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speech to the govemor, and he to the 
king. Constables were on the alert, 
and the only chance of safety was in 
flight before scent could be got of her 
abode. 

Coarse female gear was procured for 
her majesty, and a common cart, in 
which alone with me and a friar she 
travelled to the coast ; M. Duluc stay- 
ing behind to delude the search by false 
information, trusting afterwards to 
make his own escape. I thanked God 
I could once more share the Queen^s 
dangers, and attend on her in person. 
Eate declared she should come to the 
coast with us, if she had to run along- 
side the cart ; but Mr. Bugdon waxed 
desperate then, and swore if she left 
the house he should betray the Queen. 
What he shall have suffered for this 
after our departure can easily be sur- 
mised* But, howsoever, his threat and 
the Queen's commands forced her to 
stay behind ; and in a good hour we 
left London before her grace could be 
tracked, and safely reached the French 
coast in another day and night. 



CHA^PTER XXXIX. 

THE COMTB DB QUEIOEZ. 

This is a letter which the Queen 
wrote from Tours to her brother, the 
Duke of Calabria, in December 1460 : 

" Mt entibelt akd well-beloyed 
Bbotheb,— Although you are engaged 
in the glorious troubles of a war which. 



I pray God, shall fix on your head the 
crown of Catalonia, at once your natonl 
heritage and rightful conquest, I doubt 
not but that the affection yon have al- 
ways shown to me, by your actions as 
well as by your words, shall cause yon to 
rejoice at the approaching change in the 
fortunes of the House of Lancaster, and 
the hopes, which daily increase, that 
our calamities shall soon find an end. 
I have come to Tours for to meet tha 
King of the French and the King of 
Sicily, our own dear father, who hath 
hastened thither to concert with the 
said King and our sister Yolande, and 
the Count de Vaud^mont, the moatei- 
pedient means whereby to hasten the 
recovery of our kingdom of England. 
** Your highnesses heart would hare 
been deeply moved if you had irit- 
nessed this meeting between your poor 
sister and that tender father, who hab 
ever loved us all with so incomparable 
an affec^on. It was the first interrie^ 
since my young years in which teanof 
joy and not of sorrow were elicited 
from mine eyes by his tender paroitil 
embrace. His sensibility could not le* 
strain itself; and this emotion prored , 
so contagious that, at the sight of oar 
tearful joy, the like tokens of it rolled 
down the cheeks of King Lewis. Btf 
majesty is wholly changed in his b^ 
havior both to his uncle and to o^ 
He lavishes proo& of his favor on the 
King of Sicily, even so &r as to deaie 
him to use henceforward yeUowwaxxa 
the sealing of his letters; a privilege 
which hath never yet been conceded to 
any but the kings of France. He gives 
him hopes that he will soon assist your 
highness with an army in Spain, which 
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^ be fail not to do. As to 
he behaves to him in the most 
and honorable manner imagin- 
1 says to all who will hear it 
Prince of Wales snrpasseth in 
. the young princes of his age. 
rily, my dear brother, I, who 
good a right as any princess in 
id to show myself hard to 
raching youthful exccUencc — 
not my brothers heroes even 
lood, and men in virtue at an 
m. BO many others are hardly 
from the follies of infancy ? — I 
ifess that the solo bud which 
«omed amidst bo many rtomuij 
[lattercd tree of England^s roy-: 
orthy of his father's ancestors 
lis mother^s race. All who see 
I him. Mcthinks, monscigncur, 
having a son of your own, — 
lod knoweth I, like every one 
he world, do lament, — it hath 
God to endow mine with a 
' your virtues. Ah, how few 
could exclaim, as you did on 
of the Roman emperor who 
it to say he had lost a day if 
he had done no good action, 
! thank God, in that wise I 
lave never lost a day I ' But I 
erlong the relation of those sln- 
ents which have happened in 
^ and on which the tower of 
re hopes is built, 
jadly feud hath arisen betwixt 
per and the puissant earl which 
im to the throne. Various 
ire assigned for this virulent 
f foes which once were friends, 
t dire which can exist. War- 
th vowed to be revenged, (Jod 



knoweth for what dark secret ii\]ury, 
on the Earl of March, and designs his 
son-in-law, the brainless Olarencc, for 
his successor. Already he raises troops 
against the Yorkists, in which many of 
our partisans, out of hatred for the 
usurper, have enrolled themselves under 
the cognisance of the bear and ragged 
BtofL But I leave your highness to 
judge if these recruits will prove faith- 
ful to that leadership when the banner 
of the red rose is again unfurled, and 
the cry of ' A Henry I ' resounds through 
the land. Then, an outlawed noble- 
man, once counted as a common rob- 
ber, hath levied on his side no small 
force, and defeated the usurper^s troops 
in a pitched battle, and, which pleases 
me most, caught the husband and the 
eldest son of the false Duchess of Bed- 
ford and cut off both their heads. She 
is publicly incriminated for witchcraft, 
and it is said proofs of her evil prac- 
tices have been discovered. The 
usurper is at this moment in some sort 
in durance at the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of York, Lord Warwick's bro- 
ther, and treating with him for the 
marriage of his daughter with George 
Neville, the son of Lord Montague. 
But I am assured Warwick will never 
consent to it, nor pardon him. There 
are deeper causes for his resentment 
than even the shedding of blood« So 
good hopes exist that they will destroy 
one another. King Lewis is of opinion 
that our triumph is at hand, and that 
the King, my husband, will reascend 
his throne in less than a year. He 
caresses both Edward and me with 
singular affection. I pray he prove 
sincere. 
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" I would to God your liighness liad 
not a kingdom of your own in need of 
your presence, for if I had your aid I 
should be certain of success. But God 
wills it otherwise ; and I must be con- 
tent with less puissant defenders. The 
brave and leal Pierre de Br6z6 is dead, 
who fought in my cause when it 
seemed hopeless. I haye seen my most 
valiant friends perish in greater num- 
bers than I can recount. But I hope 
in the justice of my quarrel and the 
zeal of those partisans which yet re- 
main to me. 

"I commend myself, monseigneur and 
most dear brother, to your good pray- 
ers, and I pray God to have you in 
His holy keeping. 

" Mabgukkite." 

On the same day on which I copied 
this letter from the Queen to her bro- 
ther, I received one from a youthful 
writer, which I will likewise transcribe ; 
but first I must relate what led to my 
receiving it. 

On my return to Queniez, three years 
before the time I am now speaking 
of, nothing could exceed the kindness 
which my lord the Prince showed me. 
He always was and is, without doubt, 
the most gracious creature ever bom. 
Where shall one see any one more fair 
to behold, more pleasant to converse 
Txith, — so merry without folly, so gen- 
tle without effeminacy, of an excellent 
understanding and lively parts, truly 
virtuous in all his actions ? Mcthinks 
even his mother cannot love him more 
tenderly than I do. I am glad he is 
good, for my weakness towards him is 
so great, I should find it hard to refuse 



to do any thing he asked me, howsoerer 
unreasonable. 

One day soon after my retom to 
France, he led me aside and said, 
"Come now, Lady Margaret, I pray 
you tell me if^ during these past years 
in London, you have seen the lady of 
my thoughts ? " 

"Who should she be, my lord 
Prince ? " I answered, feigning not to 
understand him. 

" 0, Dame Margaret I " he exclaimed, 
opening wide his eyes with the same 
look in them his mother^s used to hare 
when she came as a young bride to Eng- 
land, " think you I am become incon- 
stant to my sweet little lady-love, that 
winsome Anne Neville, who, if repot 
is to be believed, hath become the ftir- 
est maiden in all England ? Now, if 
you have seen her, you can tell me if 
report is a truth-teller." 

I tried to put him off with excuses, 
but in vain. With his pressing ques- 
tions and pretty coaxing ways, he forced 
me at last to confess I had seen her, and 
that her looks were not amiss. Then 
followed the " Where, Dame Margaret)^ 
and the "How?" and the "For what 
space of time?" and more questioD^ 
one after another, than could be ^' 
swercd at once, till at the last, bit t>^ 
bit, this cunning young prince dr^*^ 
from me the whole narrative of my a-^ 
cident in Warwick-lane, and what e:^ 
sued from it. I prayed him to keep "- 
secret, as, with the exception of S^ 
John Fortescue, I had not revealed th:^ 
hap to any one. He was the most di^ 
creet person imaginable for bis yeai^; 
and I had no fear he should bruit it. 

But when once he had gained thi^ 
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piece of knowledge from me, nothing 
would serve him bnt to hear oyer and 
oyer again, what Lady Anne was like — 
the exact color of her eyes and of her 
hair, and her precise height when I had 
Been her ; .what she was wont to do and 
say when she came to my chamber; 
what was her head-gear, and the shape 
of her gowns. And then further, if 
she had eyer spoken of him, and did 
she hate him yery much; because, 
sweet lady, she had been taught to es- 
teem the Yorkists, and he feared she 
must needs hold in abhorrence the heir 
of Lancaster. 

When I assured him she had expressed 
no unchristian sentiments towards him, 
he said, smiling, " Come, Dame Marga- 
ret, let me hear the yery words she 
used touching Prince Edward of Lan- 
caster.^' 

And when I repeated what the little 
lady had said, that she had neyer forgot 
her old playmate, tears sprung in his 
eyes. " Lady Margaret," he said, " if I 
am moved by these kindly words, think 
it not all foolishness. This fidelity to 
an early fondness betokens, methinks, a 
nobleness of soul in this young maiden 
which I cannot think of without emo- 
tion." After a little silence, he asked 
me if Lady Anne had spoken of the 
brother of the so-called king, Richard 
Plantagenet. 

« Yea," I said, " she did ; but as it 
was not to commend him, it should be 
more charitable not to repeat her 
words." 

*^0 the heavens I" he exclaimed, 
**• this is good tidings, that she did not 
commend him. That same wicked 
babbler, report, said some time ago she 



was to be married to that Itichard ; and 
this should be the worse hap in the 
world for that poor wench to have such 
a foul, ill-natured husband as that prince 
is said to be." 

" He would fain have married her," I 
said, " but she assured her father she 
would rather die a thousand times than 
have him." 

" There is a brave girl I " he exclaimed 
joyfully. " I wish now more than ever 
I did that my father was on his throne 
again, for then I would make her Prin- 
cess of Wales." 

" Ah, my lord Prince," I replied, " the 
sons of kings marry not according to 
their likings ; so I pray you let not your 
fancy run fondly on this Lady Anne. 
Is not your cousin Marie of Lorraine as 
fair a princess as can be seen ? and the 
demoiselle Jeanne d'Harcourt, is she 
not likewise very beautiful ? " 

" Yes, faith. Lady Margaret," he re- 
joined, " they are both yery comely, and 
so are twenty other ladies I have seen 
in Paris when I was last there ; but, for 
all that, they have not the bashful, inno- 
cent, pretty look of the Lady Anne, 
which I remember as if I had seen her 
yesterevc. And you do not deny she 
hath it stiU ; so, until I find the like ex- 
pression in other damsels, I T^-ill not wed 
them if I can help it" 

This conversing about Anne Neville 
was often renewed, and I perceived that 
the Prince took note of every thing I 
said touching the young lady, by that 
same token that he learnt to play at 
chess, because I once mentioned she was 
fond of that pastime. 

When he was in his fifteenth year he 
sojourned for a while with his grand- 
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faiheT at his castle of Recul^, and on 
his return he showed me a painting on 
yellom, which was an excellent likeness 
of Lord Warwick's daughter. 

" How now, good my lord Prince," I 
exclaimed, " how came you by this por- 
trait?" 

" Terily, then, I see it is her por- 
trait," he cried, laughing ; " I was sure 
I had guessed aright the form and color 
of my sweet mistress's wmsome visage 
and her bashful look, which well be- 
comes a^int's picture. The King was 
portraying St. Delphina, to whom he is 
very devout, and I sat by his side while 
he was limning. He took my counsel 
and painted as I told him. I said he 
should make her like a little maiden I 
had seen in England, and painted her 
in words whilst he used his brush. 
When the picture was finished, I prayed 
him to give it to me. Those were 
pleasant days with my good grandsire. 
He is so gracious and so good, every 
one must needs love him. His tales and 
songs are most delectable. There is a 
rare and excellent wit in all he docth ; 
and albeit no one hath experienced 
more bitter griefs, he is always of good 
cheer and most debonnairey 

Thus praising his grandsire, my lord 
the Prince carried back his picture to 
his school ; and who can describe how 
often he stood gazing on it, and writing 
verses to this portrayed mistress ? At 
a tournament at Angiers, where ho 
broke his first lance at the age of six- 
teen, he entered the lists as the champi- 
on of Garde- Anne, an ingenious device 
which made mc smile. 

I felt some disquietude touching this 
boyish flame, built on fancy and nur- 



tured by romance, fearing tiiat the 
light I took in pleasuring this heioT- 
prince had led me to minister to its 
garies, and that I should therein hskre 
failed in my duty to the Queen. 'But 
Sir John Fortescue, to whom I disdoeed 
my apprehensions, bade me not to be 
concerned thereat "For who know- 
eth," quoth he, " that this fantastic pas- 
sion for an innocent absent girl dull 
not defend the prince firom other dan- 
gerous allurements ? It is not very like 
that he shall see this Lady Anne before 
he is engaged in more serious devoin; 
and moreover who can warrant—" 
Here the good knight paused awhile, 
and then added : " Yea, who can 'war- 
rant that these two pure streamlets of 
childish affection may not one day uoit« 
the brawling torrents which now flow 
asunder ? More incredible things ha?e 
been seen. To none but you Lady Mar- 
garet, would I utter this thought ; but 
events in England are shapmg them- 
selves in strange ways, and we m«y yet 
see more singular haps than at present 
are dreamed of" 

\ All these years the Queen was plunged 
in ceaseless correspondence with foreign 
princes and her partisans in England. 
She seemed to live only in the expecta- 
tion of the future ; and albeit her love 
for her son was more vehement than 
ever, it took at that time but one form. 
The resolve that he should one day 
reign, and the means to be pursued for 
that end, robbed her of the pure enjoy- 
ments which she then, might have found 
in his pleasant converse, sweet gaiety, 
and tender love for her. Well, a short 
time before that meeting at Tours, 
which her majesty speaks of in the 
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aboye letter, the Prince, who is now 
eighteen, had been to Paris under the 
name of the Comte de Quenicz, which 
thin disguise constrained him to a less 
costly display of apparel and equipage 
than if his rank had been proclaimed. 
He travelled with us to Tours, and I 
took heed that his manner and coun- 
tenance were somewhat changed. He 
was at one time very mirthful, then all 
of a sudden pensive and almost sad. 
His moods were as variable as the lights 
and shadow .on^«bre02?y day. He was 
forever talking of Paris; and I mis- 
doubted that his fsmcifiil love for the 
Lady Anne had been succeeded by a 
ihore real passion for some lady at the 
French court. 

I bad heard from the Queen before 
we left Verdun that the Earl of War- 
wick had landed in France, having 
openly raised his standard against his 
mock king ; but not being prepared for 
the sudden contest therein involved, 
had sailed for Calais, and narrowly 
escaped being captured by the so-called 
royal troops. The favor he had al- 
ways enjoyed with King Lewis had 
doubtless procured him a welcome in 
his dominions. The Qucen^s terror was 
lest the said King should espouse the 
cause of Clarence ; but of this till this 
time there is no sign, for he hath mar- 
vellously caressed his cousins since their 
arrivaL 

But to return to the Prince. I saw 
he was watching for an occasion to 
q>eak to me alone, which intent acci- 
dent defeated several timea At last I 
met him in the corridor leading to the 
Queen^s room, and he said to me in a 
hurried manner, ^^Hist, Dame Marga- 



ret ! quick, take this letter, and let no 
one get wind of it. I have seen and 
several times conversed with her. She 
is divine ! the most graceful, the most 
witching noble wench in the whole 
world I I am madly in love with her. 
O Heavens, there is some one coming I 
Try and speak to me after the banquet, 
there^s a good dame.^- 
This is the letter he then gave to 



me: 
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" The Lady Anne Newlle to the Lady 
Margaret de Boos, 

" Mt Ladt Marqabet, — ^I greet you ; 
and forasmuch as I hope you have not 
forgot the little companion you had at 
Warwick House when you lay there 
sick four or five years ago, I write you 
this letter, which will be carried by one 
I little forecasted should have been my 
messenger to you, or any one else. At 
first, dear lady, I thought to leave you 
to guess how I came to discover the 
true name of sweet Dame Clcre ; but if 
you mislike guessing as much as I do, 
this should be an ill return for your past 
goodness to me, and should also lead 
you to suppose that my good mother 
had betrayed your secret, which I wit 
she hath never done to any one. And 
so I will, as briefly as I can, relate what 
caused me to know you to be what 
you are. 

" I misdoubt you have already heard 
we are in France, my father having 
been forced to take refuge in this king- 
dom by the ungrateful conduct of Eing 
Edward, which hath caused indigna- 
tion to all well-disposed persons, and 
compelled even his brother, my sister^s 
husband, to turn against him, and 
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espouse my said father^s quarrcL We 
were very much tempest-tossed at sea, 
and not suffered to land at the poor 
town of Calais, which loves us so well, 
by the present cruel holders of it for 
that bad king ; albeit my sister was at 
the time in a very perilous conditiou, 
which sea-sickness enhanced. But I 
thank God neither she nor her fair lit- 
tle son suffered serious damage there- 
from ; and when we landed at Dieppe, 
there was one more Christian soul in 
the ship than when we sailed from 
England. When she was sufficiently 
recovered to travel, we came thence to 
Paris, where the King hath appointed 
to us very convenient lodgings, near to 
his own palace. For mine own part, I 
have never in my life been one half so 
happy. 

" And now I would have you to wit 
that I have seen Prince Edward of Lan- 
caster more than once — yea, many 
times — since we came here. The King 
of France gave us a banquet four days 
after our arrival, — that is, he invited 
my mother and me ; for my father had 
tarried on the road to confer with Lord 
Oxford, and Isabel was still too weak to 
stir abroad. the heavens, sweet 
lady ! what a great hap did that ban- 
quet prove to my poor self! For, I 
pray you, who should his majesty ap- 
point to lead me to the dining-hall but 
one he styled his fair cousin, the Comte 
de Queniez ? I had no suspicion this 
was the Prince of Lancaster ; but even 
in those first moments I thought this 
gentleman more noble in form and vis- 
age, and gracious in his havior, than 
any prince I had ever seen. 

" When we were seated at the ban- 
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queting-table, I was somewhat abashed 
for I felt afiraid to speak French, whicldi^;: 
is yet strange to me ; but my diffidenc 
was soon eased by this pretended coi 
addreadng me in exceUent good 
glish. 'Lady Anne,^ quoth he, ^ 
this city of Paris like yoji ? ' 
ingly well,' I replied, glad to speak S: 
mine own tongue ; ' it hath an inco c^—a . 
parable pleasantness of aq>ect and a 
lightsome air which chaseth away 
ancholy.' ' Is it superior to London, 
your opinion ? ' he asked. * O, six,' 
replied, ' London is my native dty ; 
I should commend my birthpLace, 
should be no praise to it' 'Thi^==^ 
you, then,' he said, smiling, 'that 
praises we give to what we love ha 
no value ? ' * Much,' I answered, ' 
token of affection, but little in the 
of commendation.' ' Ah, one oimce 
affection,' he exdaimed, * is of great^^^^ 
worth than a pound of commendatioii^^ ' 
' Sir,' I said, ' if you despise commeiK 
tion, I will not say what I was 
ing of.' *0, I pray you say it,' 
cried; 'I despise not commendatioz::^^ 
only I set a higher store on affection- — - 
' I was going to say,' quoth I, ' that 
marvelled how you, sir, a French pe; 
son, should speak English so welL' 
turned round, and said with a smile? ^ 
*You think I am French?' *Yoc^ 
have a French name,' I answered^ 
blushing not a little at my mistake.^ 
* O sweet Lady Anne ! ' he sofUy whis^ 
pered, * question your memory, I pray" 
you. Nay, look not on your plate, nor 
at yonder pasty turret, nor on your 
own fair little hand ; but, if you would 
assist remembrance, look at me.' 
" I was ashamed to seem ashamed to 
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mine eyes to liia face, and bo I 
gmye one fixed look at his visage, and 
tben my heart began to beat very featy 
tar betwixt remembering and guessing, 
I suddenly bethought mo who he was. 
* Come, what doth memory say ? ' he 
pleasantly asked : * have you ever seen 
one like me before ? ' * Methinks,' I re- 
plied, my cheeks waxing more burning 
eyery moment, * that I have seen eyes 
like joxm before.' * When and where ? ' 
asked he, smiling. ' A long time ago, 
sir, — ^in a little child^s face. But may- 
be I atn mistaken.' * Shall I tell you,' 
he said, ' what memory tells me when 
I gaze on your face, Lady Anne?' 
^Tes, sr, willingly, if it will assist 
mine own.' 'Well, this is what she 
portra3r8 : a state - room in a palace 
bung with red damask silk, and tall 
'windows looking on a river with many 
barges on it ; and in the casement of 
one of those windows stood a little 
wench, dressed in a white kirtle, hold- 
ing a doll in her arms. Memory says 
thia little wench had the softest blue 
eyes in all the world, and the most in- 
comparably lovely face. She counted 
the barges as they went up the river, 
and the boy at her side those which 
went down it. They played in this 
way for some time ; and then the boy 
fetched his hobby-horse, to show it to 
his little playmate, and they both rode 
on it, laughing; he kicking it with 
his feet and she clinging to him half 
afraid. And they said they were rid- 
ing to be married — ' * At Westminster 
Abbey,' I said in a low voice. *Ah, 
now, by St John,' he cried joyfhlly, 
* we have good memories. Yes, sweet 
Lady Anne, that was the so-called love- 



day in London; alas, a very false or 
fleeting love it proved ! But the two 
children's love was of another sort I 
ween — ^it was not least-ways false or 
fleeting in the boy's heart.' These last 
words were said in a very low voice, I 
could only just catch the sounds of 
them. A pause ensued, and then the 
Prince said: * Methinks, Lady Anne, 
I have a dear friend whom you know.' 
I could not think who this should be, 
and he said, * One Dame Clcre, which 
broke her leg, and sojourned at War- 
wick House, some years ago in Lon- 
don.' *0 heavens! doth your high- 
ness know that good sweet dame ? ' I 
exclaimed. 'Call me not highness. 
Lady Anne,' the Prince said, with a 
heightened color. 'It is only the 
Comte de Queniez, not the Prince of 
Wales, who may sit at the same board 
with Lord Warwick's daughter.' This 
confused and pained me. 'Do you, 
then, hate my father, sir ? ' I said ; ' if 
indeed I am to address you in that 
plain fashion.' The Prince's face 
flushed still more deeply as he replied, 
'Inasmuch as he is your father, I 
should esteem him the most of any man 
in the world ; but, alas I King Henry's 
son must be Lord Warwick's enemy, or at 
least his adversary.' Then hastily chang- 
ing this painful discourse, we talked 
of dear Dame Clere; and the Prince 
discovered to me her real name, and 
that she is his mother's most faithful 
friend, the companion of her travels 
and dangers, and her comforter in sor- 
row, and he himself^ he says, dearly 
affections her. Ah, dear Lady Marga- 
ret, methought at the time there was 
some mystery touching your stay in 
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our house. I am right glad to learn 
the truth, and I love you more than 
ever. 

'^ You must wit that after that day at 
the palace the Comte de Queniez often 
walked in the public gardens, near 
which we live, and wherein my mother 
and I took the air every day. She was 
very willing he should join us, and 
hath suffered him freely to converse 
with me, which has made the time pass 
very agreeably, and I wish I could live 
that month over again. She never said 
one word of these meetings to my far 
ther when he arrived, anyways in my 
hearing, nor hath she nor I so much 
as named the Prince to Isabel or Clar- 
ence. 

'* Howsoever I must now end this let- 
ter, for I must give it to the Prince to- 
day, for nothing will serve him but to 
carry it to you himself. I therefore 
pray your ladyship to commend me to 
Ood in your good prayers, and to be no 
worse a friend to me than in times past, 
for I am your loving Anne Neville as 
in the days when you let me know that 
Prince Edward had not forgotten his 
playfellow. I obliged him to confess 
you had said the like to him of me. 
May the good Jesu have you in His 
keeping I — ^Your humble loving servant, 

"Annb Neville." 



CHAPTER XL. 

> THBSTBUGOLB. 

Afteb I had read the Lady Anne's 
letter I was afraid to speak with the 



Prince, for now that, through his meet* 
ing with her, his imaginary attach- 
ment had changed into a veritable be- 
witchment, I misdoubted i^ being in 
his confidence, I should act rightfully 
towards the Queen in fostering a liking 
which was unknown to her, who, of all 
persons in the world, was most con- 
cerned therein, and most like to be 
averse to it. I kept all the day out of 
his way, and after supper in the with- 
drawing-room played at Marteaux with 
some of the other ladies to avoid con- 
versing with him. 

Any one that evening should have 
supposed he had been in love with old 
Lady Margaret de Boos, so closely did 
he hover about her, watching for an 
occasion to catch her eye or whisper in 
her ear. Albeit disquieted at these hia 
efforts to talk to me, I could not but 
inwardly smile at thdr ingenuity. 

Each time a game was finished, he 
either said, ** I fear your ladyship is a lit- 
tle tired with playing : there is a fresher 
air in the next chamber; will yon move 
to it ?" or again : " Will it please you. 
Lady Margaret, to taste of the con- 
serves the King hath sent us? They 
are set down with the wine in the ad- 
joining room;'* and finally: ^'Come, 
Lady Margaret, let us play at cards. I 
will teach you an excellent good game 
I learnt in Paris." 

"Ay indeed, feir cousin," cried the 
young Count Ren6 of Lorraine, who 
overheard him ; " one in which, if I 
mistake not, the suit of hearts taketh 
precedency of all others." 

The Prince blushed to his temples, 
and replied he should be glad to learn 
the game his cousin spoke o^ bat for 
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bis part he liad not heard of it at Paris 
or anywhere else. 

This jest of that young monsdgneur 
made me suspect that talk was minis- 
tered at Tours touching the meeting at 
the French King's palace of the Prince 
and Lord Warwick's daughter ; but I 
could not discover that the Queen had 
heard of it. 

Howsoeyer, two days later, when I 
was walking with her in the pleasure- 
garden, there came there Kmg Lewis, 
and my lord the Prince with him. The 
Queen advanced to meet hb majesty, 
and they walked together in one of the 
alleys, the Prince and I keeping behind 
at a discreet distance. There was no 
help now for it but I must converse with 
him; and he spent no lime beating 
about the bush, but as soon as we were 
out of hearing of the Queen and the 
King, began in this wise : 

'^ Well, madame, you have read that 
fair creature's letter. I pray you now 
be my good friend and tell me the 
truth. Is she like, think you, to love 
me as I love her ? " 

"My lord Prince," I answered, "if 
you will pardon my boldness, me- 
thinks there is a question you should 
ask of yourself before you put that one 
to me." 

" What question ? " quoth he, a little 
chafed. 

"This onCj my lord — Should the 
Prince of Wales love the Lady Anne 
Neville ? Should the son of King Henry 
desire to be loved by the Lord War- 
wick's daughter ? " 

I saw the shoe pinched. The comely 
face of the Prince waxed crimson, and 
he hastily replied, " I want my ques- 



tions answered ; not to have any put to 



n 



" I crave your highness's pardon," I 
said ; " I had forgot my duty, and had 
best repair that fEiult by a humble si* 
lence." 

" O cunning Lady Margaret," he ex- 
claimed, with his sweet smile — ^the 
sweetest smile in the world, bright as 
his mother's, and mild as his father's— 
" who knoweth as well as she to chide 
by artful respect and rebuke with lowly 
courtesy? But prithee, dear sweet Lady 
Meg, forgive my rude speech, and listen 
to me. 'Tis very weU to say, ^Should 
you love,' but if I am horribly in love 
already, what can I do ? " 

" Love," I replied, " should not play ; 
the tyrant over reason and duty, but 
pif^ve subservient to them, my lord 
Prince," 

" Should again I " quoth he, shaking 
his head ; " I promise you, whether he 
should or not, love doth play the tyrant 
in a very absolute manner when it is a 
true love such as mine for sweet Anne 
Neville. O, Lady Margaret, I love her 
distractedly; but, believe mo, if her fa- 
ther persists in his rebellion against my 
father, his rightful king, then, albeit I 
must always love her who never for one 
day &ltered in her allegiance to our 
house — ^by the same token that in her 
home she was called Lancastrian, as 
you very well know, and yourself have 
told me before now, — I know I cannot 
wed her. But you are not privy yet to 
all the state secrets. Lady Margaret 
Great changes are at hand. The King 
Lewis hath told me to-day that he hath 
been in correspondence with the Earl 
of Warwick and Lord Oxford since 
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they landed in France, and hath plainly 
told them that to set up another York- 
ist king in the place of the present 
usurper should be a most impolitic, nay 
an impossible, thing, and the only at- 
tempt to do it ruinous. These noble- 
men have replied in terms which hold 
♦ out hopes, his majesty saith, that they 
should only too gladly seek for recon- 
cilement with our house, if such an is- 
sue was to be looked for. Lady War- 
wick, with whom he conversed thereon 
in Paris, said she should be the most 
overjoyed person in the world if this 
long breach should be healed, which 
she confessed to the king had cost her 
more tears than any one could wot of; 
and that if any gentle offer from her 
husband was like to be embraced, she 
should go down upon her knees to Mm 
to make it. She declared her eldest 
daughter's royalty should be to her the 
greatest grief imaginable, for it would 
lack every semblance of lawful right. 
The king then said: 'But, madame, 
should it be to you an equal sorrow if 
your youngest daughter should one day 
wear the crown of England ? ' Then 
her color heightened; and albeit she 
only replied with a smile, that a sooth- 
sayer had once told her Anne should 
be a queen, he thinks that never was a 
lady better pleased than she was at 
this question. Now, Lady Margaret, 
though I do confess my love to be a 
tjrrant, mcthinks it overrules not duty 
and reason, for it should seem duty and 
reason are on its side; and if sweet 
Anne loves me, and my sweet mother is 
persuaded by the King to entertain 
these peaceful thoughts, what shall be 
lacking to make love, duty, and reason 




agree together, like faith, hope, aiBk. <? 
charity? And now, will you tell » ^e 
so much, and I will ask no more of iW-ime 
contents of that letter which I carri^^ 
to you from Paris, with as great a 
temptation to read it as ever I had 
my life to offend against honesty,- 
much, I say, as if the writer saith 
mislikes me not ? " 

" Alas, my lord Prince," I answerer 
" I should slander the Lady Anne if 
should say she had written to me 
word which argued she liked not jovM^ 
highness well; but you well 
good my lord, that young damsels 
her rank and virtue yield their 
only where their parents bestow tlieS^^ 
hands." 

" True, Lady Margaret ; but if—" 

" O, my lord Prince, that little w< 
if doth often prove a deceitful 
There are, I fear, more cold winds thaC^ 
you wot of like to nip the blossom of 
your hope before it can turn into fruit' ^ 

" Think you, then, my mother shoulc^ 
be vehemently opposed to this alliance Y 
Will she not be persuaded to pardocB. 
the Earl of Warwick ? " 

'^ Can she pardon," I exclaimed witb. 
emotion, " the wrongs she has suffered. 
fix)m him ? My lord Prince, you know 
not the bitter memories which his name 
awakens in those who love your par- 
ents." Then I bethought me I should 
not speak in this wise to the Prince ; 
for if a reconciliation should be possible 
— and who was I, that I should dare to 
forejudge this weighty question I — it 
were well to bury past resentments in 
the shroud of silence, if oblivion was 
not possible. So I checked myself^ and 
said: "I pray you, my lord, to forget 
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^y liMty words. God defend I should 
^^eak aught against forgiveness, or any 
P^ace He shall put it in men^s hearts to 
i>iake. But this much I must needs 
■ay: if the Queen your mother — " 

Ai that moment her majesty and the 
King turned suddenly round, and we 
>tood &ce to face with them. I can 
^^^11 to mind as if it was but yesterday 
*c>ir they looked as they passed us. 
ke Quecn^s yisage was convulsed with 
She seemed to tread the 
r^'vund as if disdaining it. The king^s 
c>imtenance was not in the least moved, 
of his hands was laid on his breast, 
A with the oth^ he held his beads, 
len they reached the door of the 
l'b paviUan, which opens on the 
^Xeasaunce, the King made a very lowly 
^^Deisance. I could not hear what he 
^^d, nor what her migesty replied ; but 
aaw by her gestures and countenance 
Xaat it was some sort of vehement de- 
VlaL I misdoubt the Prince watched 
•Xiem with a beating heart; and when 
^ey disappeared, he exclaimed : " I am 
-crtain the King has broached the mat- 
^2<^r. How angered the Queen looked I " 
" You had best soon see her yourself, 
txiy lord," I said. "If any one can 
^^[love her to any concession, it is your 
IdghnesB." 

** I wUl," he said. 

" My lord," I cried, calling him back, 
** if you will heed my humble council, 
let not the pardon to the earl be joined 
to any other matter, howsoever near 
your heart Let that come afterwards." 
He made a sign of assent, and left 
me. 

When I reentered the palace, I met 
Sir John Fortescue, who stopped mo, 



and said: "Lady Margaret, doth the 
Queen know the Earl of Warwick hath 
arrived here ? " 

" Heavens I " I cried ; " it is not pos- 
sible ! " 

" Yea," he said ; " and moreover he is 
by this time, I ween, closeted with 
King Rcnard. God grant good may 
come of it I Our Prince is head over 
ears in love with the Lady Anne." 

" She is not hero ? " I asked. 

" No ; she is with her mother and sis- 
ter at Angers. Let me know, if you 
can, how the Queen is minded touching 
the earl. It should bo a hard struggle ^ 
to her to see and to forgive him ; but I 
pray God she may do so, for the King 
and the Prince, and most for England^s 
sakes." 

"The Queen asketh for you. Lady 
Margaret," said the Prince to me, com- 
ing out of his mother^s chamber. He 
was as pale as death, and his lips 
quivering. 

I found her majesty alone. I was 
almost afraid to approach her. She 
said nothing for two or three minutes. 
All at once she uttered a kind of cry, 
and opening her arms clasped me to 
her breast. 

" Thou hast heard what they ask me 
to do 1 O God, O God I was this to be 
added to all the rest ? But no, no — a 
hundred thousand times no I I am not 
so degraded yet. That man 1 — the au- 
thor of all my woes, the persecutor of 
my husband, the traducer of my fame, 
he who hath pierced my heart with 
woimds which can never bo healed, 
which shall bleed till the Day of Judg- 
ment, when I shall loudly appeal to 
God for justice against him — that I 
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fihould see and pardon him t O, never, 
never I Bid the grave give up its 
dead. Let him return to me all my 
Mends he hath slain; let youth, joy, 
and love be mine again, which he 
drove from me before I was eighteen ; 
and then, it may be, I can forgive him. 
Every hair of my head, every nerve in 
ray body, every vein in my heart, seems 
to rise and protest against this meet- 
ing. I am afraid to see him. I have 
not lost my senses in many terrible 
haps ; but I know not what the sight 
of that man might work in me of fran- 
tic passion and furious hate. Let him 
not approach me, Margaret Stand at 
the door, and keep him from me. 
Stay with me to-night. I am afraid 
to dream that I have forgiven him. 
And Edward — ^Edward asked mc to 
pardon Lord Warwick I I could have 
laughed to hear him. He whom he 
branded as base-bom, whom he pro- 
claimed the child of crime and shame I 
Poor boy I I scared him with my anger ; 
but he should not have dared to speak 
to me of Warwick. Warwick/ O, 
that a name should have the power to 
raise such a tumult in the soul I Give 
me thy hand ; put it here. Dost thou 
feel how my heart beats ? I tell thee I 
think it would kill me at once to meet 
that man. I to forgive Warwick I Can 
such a thought have entered his own 
brain?" 

"My own thought," I said, "if I 
may dare to speak it, is that he should 
never have conceived such a hope, if 
the French King had not held it out 
to him in the first place." 

"Ah, that heartless fox I" she re- 
joiiied, clasping, her hands together as 



if she would have crushed her deliceitc 
fingers in that convulsive gesture,^ — 
"that hypocrite! Is he to play t^lie 
peacemaker, and preach to me foigi^v€- 
ness? This it was which maddened 
me just now. If one should come to 
me and say : * Margaret of Anjou, your 
husband is a helpless captive — ^your 
son's fate is in your hands : if you par- 
don not the Earl of Warwick, you rm 
them both;' I could listen, albeit not 
consent ; for never, never shall I yield 
that point I But this dry, hard, fierce 
reasoning I can give heed to without 
raving ; and if by pardon is meant I 
should stand stUl, and let that man 
kneel to me and kiss my writhing 
hand, and with parched and fevered 
lips utter the words, 'Lord Warwick, 
I pardon you ' — ^no, Margaret de Rocs; 
no I even that I never will do. Let no 
one dare to speak to me of it again. I 
am not fallen so low as to belie by a 
shameful deed the justest, deepest, 
widest resentment which ever bnmed in 
the heart of a woman and of a queen. 
Go to, go to t Let all the world de- 
ceive and mock, if it lists. Let my 
cousin, this artful king, insult Qod^ 
majesty by his abominable piety, his 
saintly hypocrisy ; I am not made of 
such stu£ Another spirit my mother 
bequeathed to me. O, my mother, my 
mother I I thank God you died be- 
fore ever you heard that your daugh- 
ter's honor had been assailed by the 
slanders, the public slanders of t]ie 
wretch they would have me pardon. 
Heavens I even pagans said Csesai's 
wife was not to be suspected ; and I, 
the wife of a Christian king — ^" 
" Ah, madame I " I exdaimed ; " there^ 
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tre you yourself point to the differ- 
cc To forgive is Christian — " 
"Margaret de Roos, dare not— dare 
t to utter that word ! King Lewis 
th poisoned for me every religious 
Qught I loathe the very sound of 
)us sayings. It sickens me; it cur- 
» the blood in my veins. I could 
ye torn his beads from his hands and 
>dden them imder foot, when he mut- 
'ed betwixt Avm his cunning speeches I 
Gk)d, forgive me 1 Sweet Mother of 
)d, pardon me I Pardon, pardon, O 
»d of heaven and earth I Why have 
ey made me abhor that word, so that 
late to utter it ? '' 

Then she sank exhausted on a couch, 
d lay a long time silent, whilst I 
:elt beside her, and bathed her fore- 
ad with cold water. Ever and anon 
r lips murmured, " Pardon Lord War- 
ckl'^ and then her hands clenched 
smselves again, and her brow con- 
icted as if with o^ sudden pain. 
The night was passed much in the 
ne manner as the day. Little sleep 
i her majesty get ; if she slumbered 
noment, then I could see her dreams 
n ran on the same theme. Once she 
roke, and calling me — ^for I had sat 
I with her — she said, ^That man is 
>t here, is he T' 

''Who, madame?*' I said, uncertain 
her meaning. For no one, I was 
re, had told her of Lord Warwick's 
rival. 

" Warwick," she whispered ; " I 
eamt he was under the same roof 
ith me. If I thought so, I would 
le and, if needs be, on foot leave this 
lace." 

''Content you, madame, content 
n 



you," I said. ** In the hours of night 
all kinds of strange imaginations haunt 
the brain." 

Then another time she sat up in her 
bed and counted on her fingers. *^ Mar- 
garet de Roos," quoth she, "I am 
reckoning the score of offences they 
call upon me to forgive in the Earl of 
Warwick. 3Iy peace destroyed; my 
honor defamed by public proclama- 
tion ; my husband dethroned, cast into 
a dungeon, loaded with chains, led 
round the stocks, jeered at, and mocked ; 
my son and I barely V^ping death 
more than a score of times, made out- 
laws, beggars, fugitives, abject wan- 
derers on the face of the earth — all by 
that man^s prompting, devising, doing, 
for twenty long years of unmitigated, 
persistent, malignant enmity ; and now 
— now forsooth, when, stung by the 
serpent he fostered in his bosom, he 
turns despaired to me — shall I play the 
hypocrite, and say I forgive him ? O, 
cursed would bo the hour, cursed the 
day, in which I should utter that false- 
hood I " 

Thus she raved and moaned alter- 
nately the live-long night At last the 
morning dawned; and when she had 
risen and was dressed, then began a 
marvellous display of that calm cun- 
ning which is more than a match for 
the most resolved and impassioned 
will The French King, like a skilful 
angler, played with consummate art, and 
by means of various instruments, for 
many succesdve hours, with the im- 
petuous impulses of my hapless Queen^s 
poor struggling heart First, a letter 
from her father was placed in her 
hand, which I saw powerfully affected 
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her. Slie read tliese words aloud: 
" Beware, my daughter, if, after having 
saved all by your noble firmness, you 
lose not all by wilfnl obstinacy." She 
let the missive drop, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

Then 3Iadame Yolande ran in to her 
chamber weeping, and falling on her 
neck cried out : " Sister, sweet sister, I 
deny not that that English Lord hath 
been most like the devil in his actions 
of any man in the whole world. But 
the good God, I have heard say, would 
forgive the devil himself if he could re- 
pent; and I am assured that when 
Milor Warwick was asked the first 
time if he would sue for pardon to the 
Queen Marguerite, tears rolled down 
his cheeks, and he replied, yea, of a 
surety, he would do so, and on his 
bended knees, if he thought there could 
be a woman in the world of so noble 
and godlike a spirit as to forgive 
slanders against herself, even as Christ 
Himself pardoneth blasphemies when 
repented of." 

" Pardicu ! " exclaimed the Comte 
de Vaud^mont, "Methinks, madame, 
my sister, you have it in fbui power to 
taste the rarest sweetness of glory 
which can be known on earth ; for here 
IS your greatest enemy and worst slan- 
derer ready to fall this day at your 
feet, and to confess his falsehoods be- 
fore the whole world, than which 
greater amends to your honor cannot 
well be conceived." 

The Queen fastened on one word in 
the count's speech, and said : " To-day, 
said you, monscigneur my brother ? In 
the name of God, was my nightly pre- 
science true ? Is Lord "Warwick here ? " 



** Yea, yea, madame," the count has- 
tily replied. '* He came yesterday, and 
hath since conferred with the King of 
France, and seen many of your kins- 
men. He is as passionately set on the 
restoration of his majesty your husband 
as ever he was on his dethronement; 
and his hatred of the Duke of York 
excels your own by so much as the in- 
gratitude of a friend exceedeth in 
blackness the malignity of an enemy." 

With more or less of skill and of 
cunning all the French princes held 
the same language in turns to the 
Queen, who listened to their words 
with her eyes fixed on the floor, erer 
and anon murmuring to herself: " Wtf^ 
wick here, Warwick at hand, Warwick 
suing for pardon! Is this an insane 
comedy, or an unparalleled trick of 
fortune bringing that to pass wbich 
sober reason cannot credit ? " 

Lastly, the King himself came to 
visit her; and after his wonted reli- 
gious speeches, which she heard with 
an almost undisguised impatience, he 
made his final attack on the fortiesB 
of her resolve by a well-skilled insinna' 
tion that whereas if she forgave tiie 
earl, whom he afiectioned, and for 
whom he would do more than for any 
man living, he should zealously befriend 
her cause ; so, if she would not pardon 
him, he should think her quarrel too 
hopeless to espouse it. 

Upon this she said to him, wringing 
her hands : '* God is my witness, ore, 
that if none but myself were concerned 
I should rather lay my head on the 
block, or be tied in a sack and thrown 
into the Loire, or, worse yet, beg my 
bread at a church-door, than yield id 
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thb matter. No, sire ; never, never of 
JMj own spirit can I forgive this man, 
nor be contented with him, nor pardon 
him. And I would have your majesty 
to wit that I and my son have in Eng- 
Und certain friends and parties which 
we are like to lose by this means ; and 
this will be a greater hindrance to us 
thai these new imnatural allies shall 
do OS any good.'' 

" If it be so, sweet cousin,'' the king 
ttswered, **I am most contented there- 
^ for then the shrine of our Lady of 
^bnm shall be all the richer for the 
gold offerings in which wo may then 
ttore piously expend the sums which 
jour war should else have cost our 
treasury. My fair young cousin, your 
ton, shall thus owe his crown not to 
any foreign aid, but to his English sub- 
jects, which all parties should most de- 
sire. And if the Earl of Warwick 
leaves Tours this day without having 
obtained an interview with your ma- 
jesty, he will be, I ween, all the better 
received by his fair daughter 3Iadame 
de Clarence, whose am))itious hoi)es 
ahaU then revive." 

I saw the Queen writhed at this 
Bpeech ; but yet she yielded not. Two 
opposing tides, like eddies, in her mind 
iwayed her backward and forward in 
this internal conflict. First she thought 
there should be ruin, and not gain, in 
this compromise ; and on this ground 
firaght against it. Then, if the reason- 
ings of her friends and the king's art- 
ful discourse showed the policy of a 
reconcilement with this maker of kings, 
as he is called, the swelling surges of 
indignant pride arose, and she protest- 
ed she could sooner forgive the earl, 



after her own victory, if he should stand 
before her a chained and doomed pris- 
oner, than now, when he came, as it 
were with the crown in his hand, on 
bended knee, but with a proud heart, 
to sue for pardon at her hands. 

But towards evening, afler further 
parleys with the Dukes of Guyenno 
and Alen^on, Monsieur du Maine, and 
some others, a change came over her. 
Tlie Prince never said so much as one 
word to her touching Lord Warwick 
that day ; but there was a wistful ex- 
pression in his countenance which I 
think she took heed of. She sent for 

Sir John Fortescue late in the after- 

I 

noon ; and after a brief conversation 
with him, she wrote to the king that 
she would see the earl that evening in 
his majesty's withdrawing-room, but 
only on one condition, which was that, 
in his royal presence, and before all the 
princes then at Tours, her own kins- 
men, the English lords of his and of 
her parties, he should unsay all the cul- 
unmies ho had ever uttered against 
her, and declare their falsehood to have 
been known to himself even when he 
framed them, and to promise he would 
do the like in England in as public a 
manner as he hud defamed her. Un- 
less this was^ premised, she swore that 
she would never sec or speak to the 
said earl. 

Presently came the king's answer, 
wherein ho affirmed that these condi- 
tions were accepted. A smile — ^if 
aught so sad and scornful can be called 
a smile— curled her lip, and she bade 
her women dress her for this interview. 
She sat motionless whilst they plaited 
her hair, the blackness of which was 
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now tinged with gray ; and when they 
put on her royal mantle, it seemed as if 
they were robing a marble image — she 
looked so cold and rigid. The Prince 
stood at the door of her chamber, and 
offered her his hand to conduct her to 
the king^s apartments. She took no 
notice of him, and walked straightfor- 
ward with as pale a visage as one going 
to the scaffold. 

When she entered, the princes were 
already assembled. She greeted the 
king, who stood awaiting her, with a 
silent obeisance, and then craved that 
the chamber should be darkened. I 
ween she desired that none should 
watch her countenance during the in- 
terview with the earL All the French 
princes and princesses which were akin 
to her stood on one mde of the room, 
and the English lords and esquires of 
her party on the other ; the King Lewis 
at her right, on one side of her armed 
chair, and the lord Prince on the left. 
I was behind her, holding the back of 
the seat, or peradventure my limbs 
would not have supported me. When 
the door opened, and Lord Warwick 
and Lord Oxford entered, the king ad- 
vanced to greet them, and led them 
towards her majesty. 



CHAPTER XLL 
love's victory. 

TOUB8, JWM Wh. 

The Queen and the Earl of Warwick 
— the two proudest hearts on this earth, 
I ween — ^have met face to &ce, and dis- 
charged in vehement words their im- 



passionate resentments. It was like 
when contrary torrents dashing against 
each other produce foaming eddies, as 
I have seen when a great river rushes 
into the sea. But albeit, when the earl 
was reproached by the Queen for his 
treasons and foul slanders, he broke 
forth in retorts charging her counsel- 
lors with having plotted his desdao- 
tion, body and goods, and saying that 
no nobleman, outraged and despaired 
as he had been, would have done ofhe^ 
wise than oppose force to force, and 
enmity to enmity, his emotion was not 
anyways comparable to hers. He- 
thought he rather assumed that great 
anger than felt it, and was resolved at 
any cost to achieve the recondlement 
io hand, swayed thereunto by a master- 
ful passion of present revenge more 
powerful than all former resentments. 
When he spoke of the so-called King 
Edward, a paleness overspread his vis- 
age, which is the most sure token of 
the direst rage. It made me almost 
tremble to see that man at the feet of 
the Queen. It seemed so incredible he 
should be there ; and the change in him 
so sudden and unnatural. This is, I 
think, what he said to her : 

" Madame, I unthroned you and your 
lord the King, but I have now been 
the means of upsetting your enemy t 
and I would have you to know that for 
the time to come I will be as much his 
foe as I have heretofore been his fiieod 
and maker. So take me, noble lady; 
so repute me. Forgive all I have done 
against you. I offer myself and I ^ 
bind myself in all manner of ways to 
be your faithful subject from this thne 
forward, and a true liegeman to this 
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ronr son, and I will set the King of 
^Vance for my surety." 

" Yea, that I will be," cried the king. 
Sweet cousiD, pardon the earl, and ho 
in be to you the most true seryant in 
ie world." 

Whether the Queen was silently tast- 
ig the strange bitter joy of seeing this 
er famous enemy sue for forgiveness, 
r that the conflict yet continued in her 
>al betwixt contending passions, I 
now not; but half raised from her 
hair of state, her hands resting on the 
rms thereof, her face averted from 
im, and her eyes fixed as if gazing on 
2ine yision in empty space, she re- 
lained motionless and speechless for 
rell-nigh one quarter of an hour. At 
irt the earl said, 

" Madame, pronounce my sentence." 

She turned her eyes full upon him 
rith a singular, mournful gaze. 

^ Have you unsaid all f " she asked 

im. 

"Yea," he replied; "not with my 
[pa alone, but with my heart also." 

" You hear him ? " she exclaimed, her 
shy pale cheeks suddenly flushing. 
Sire and princes and lords, English 
nd French, you hear him ? The Earl 
f Warwick confesses that wittingly, 
laliciously, and falsely he charged me 
rith foul crimes wliich I disdain here 
> rehearse. Before God and before 
ou, he owns to haye been a slanderer 
nd a liar." 

A silence deep as death followed 
hese words. There was not one pres- 
nt, methinks, who did not feel an al- 
lost imsuflerable confusion. I glanced 
t the earl. He had not changed his 
K>sture, but I could see that the veins 



in his forehead were swelled to burst- 
ing. A sudden change passed over the 
Queen^s countenance. I ween the ful- 
ness of her triumph softened her. She 
laid her hand on the earl's shoulder, 
and said in a loud, distinct voice, 

" Lord Warwick, I forgive you." 

Shouts of gratulation burst on all 
sides. The Prince threw himself into 
the earPs arms. 

"Edward I" the Queen cri^ as if 
wounded to the heart. I thought she 
would have fainted. But the Earl of 
Oxford at that moment came forward, 
and falling ou his knees before her, ut- 
tered these words : 

" Pardon me also, my liege lady." 

She instantly replied, 

" My lord, your pardon is right easy 
to purchase ; for I know you and your 
friends have suffered much in King 
Henry's quarrel" 

She then made an obeisance to the 
king and retired to her chamber. 
When she was alone with me and had 
cast off her regal mantle, she sat down 
on the rushes in a kind of hopeless 
mood which I had never seen in her 
before. 

"Think you," she said to me in a 
hoarse voice, and with a troubled look 
in her eyes, " that there will be a beni- 
son on this day's work ? No, no, Mar- 
garet dc Boos. If there be such a thing 
as an unholy reconcilement, thbn I fear 
me this is one." 

What she said pained me, for verily 
betwixt the royal peace-maker's hy- 
pocrisy, the earl's new hatreds, and the 
Queen's unforgiving forgiveness, I saw 
small virtue in this sudden alliance. 
The prince's innocent joy, the radiant 
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hopes wliich beamed in his eycs^ seemed 
to me like flowers blossoming on heaps 
of blackened ruins and desecrated 
tombs. 

Since the day of the reconcilement 
King Lewis ceased not to urge the 
Queen to proceed to her father's court 
at Angers, whither he offered to ac- 
company her. The Countess of War- 
wick and the earl, the Lady Anne 

Neville, and also the Duke and Duchess 

• 

of Clarence, were in that city; and 
nothing would serve his majesty but 
that they should all meet there, for 
what purpose it is easy to think. So 
^wc travelled thither on the day after 
the Feast of the Holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul. The Prince had had much 
to do to disguise his impatience. I 
cannot choose but smile at the many 
wiles he used to draw me during those 
intervening days to talk of the Lady 
Anne. On the day before our depart- 
ure he showed me a poem of King 
Rent's, from which he had transcribed 
these lines, and set tbem to a fair tune : 

** Par la dame Yierge du pays, 
Qaand je voos via, 
Ah I par Ilea de Faradis, 
Tout autre vouloir perdiB, 
De pcnBer aUleors 1 " 

and added: "That is truly my case, 
Lady Margaret; I can never turn my 
thoughts to any other damsel than my 
sweet Anne, who is 

** * Mod doux amoar, mon recomfort 
£t mon eep^rance outre bord : 
Seule an monde I J'anrai tort 
SI autre J^alniais/ 

But I will never love another or marry 
one I do not love. Now be a good 
lady to me, sweet Lady Margaret, and 
tell me what mean the words which 
since ycster-eve my mother hath let fall 



touching a certain royal bride which 
should be a meet consort for the Prince 
of Wales. I see not the princess in 
Europe which I could wed if I was 
free to choose, which I am not Come 
now, I pray you, and tell me who she 
hath in her mind, that we may forth- 
with carry on a siege to dislodge her 
from it." 

I answered him not directly, but 
took from a vase of flowers near to 
which we were standing a red rose and 
a white one, which I joined together, 
and showed them to him. 

*^ Heavens!'' he exclaimed, amazed. 
"Blows the wind from that quarter! 
By my troth it cannot be. You do not 
mean Elizabeth of York ? " 

" None other," I replied. "The pro- 
posal Cometh through the so-called 
king's brother, prudent Gloucester." 

"O that man, that Richard!" the 
Prince exclaimed, stamping his foot 
"He is the evil genius of our race. 
The wretched hunchback loves, or 
leastways covets, my Anne, I know. 
Doth he offer me, then, his puling niece 
in exchange for her ? I will no more 
wed that little pale prickly rose than I 
will yield my Anne to him ; no, not if 
ten thousand kingdoms should be the 
guerdon. But hath my mother, think 
you, lent her ear to this base pro- 
posal?" 

"Mcthinks," I replied, "it psoTed 
not wholly distasteful to her. She 
says her reconcilement with the earl 
hath shaken her pride, and thrown 
open the door to thoughts opposed to 
those hitherto cherished. But to my 
thinking, my lord Prince, and I say not 
this to flatter your desires, this insinu- 
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ted oflfer of the Torkiflts is but a wile 
o detach the Queen and your high- 
esB from your new powerful ally and 
abject" 

"Ay," he exclaimed. "Give me the 
rave earl and his fair daughter, and 
!t the Yorkists go hang 1 " 

I smiled at this speech, and advised 
im at once to open his heart to the 
;uecn. 

"No," he replied; "let her first see 
jmc, and then on the morrow King 
ewis and my grandsire will propose 
le match to her." 

Aironv, Jufy VUh, 
In this old palace of the Queen's fa- 
ler, on the most fair summer evening 
laginable, a notable assemblage of 
»yal and princely personages have met 
id embraced, which little thought 
ice this new amity should have arisen 
;twixt them. The noble King Renfi 
Idcd his daughter in his arms when 
ic arrived, her head rested awhile on 
s bosom, and when she raised it and 
ized on his face his tears fell fast on 
>r brow ; joyful ones, I ween, for he 
as right glad her prospects were 
ended. The Queen Jeanne welcomed 
IT guest with her wonted goodness of 
•art and grave courtesy. The King 
r the French showed so great a con- 
intment with the good cheer made 
M him by his uncle and aunt, that 
jthing could exceed it He caressed 
rery one in tiun, but most of all our 
rincc, whose color went and came as 
le hour approached when the Count- 
8 of Warwick, with her daughters, 
as to visit her majesty. When they 
mic in, mcthinks his heart and mine 



were beating alike fast The countess, 
whose noble visage it gladdened me 
right well to see, knelt to the Queen, 
wheft-aised and kissed her. Then the 
Duchess of Clarence made her obei- 
sance, if the bending of the knee can 
be so called when no other sign of 
homage doth appear. The duke, her 
husband, likewise performed this cere- 
mony with a constrained, embarrassed 
air, which gave it an ill grace. Then 
the countess took her youngest daugh- 
ter by the hand and said, " Your ma- 
jesty hath, I ween, to pardon us all 
save this little wench, which never 
swerved from her allegiance to King 
Henry." The Queen looked intently 
at the lovely face of the Lady Anne, 
which was timidly raised to hers, and 
whose mantling blushes made it yet 
more sweetly winsome. She smiled 
and said, "Lady Anne, I could have 
guessed you had always been loyal ; I 
read it in your eyes." 

A beautiful flush overspread the 
pretty creature's face, and she faltering- 
ly said, "Madame, this is the most 
happy day I have known." 

" God give you many happy days to 
come ! " the Queen kindly replied. 

I leave those who read to think if 
the Prince was not all eyes and ears 
during this brief colloquy. At the 
banquet that day he was seated by the 
Duchess of Clarence, and opposite to 
the Lady Anne. Whenever he spoke to 
the duchess, she replied with an ill- 
disguised haughtiness which opposed 
an icy barrier to all his gracious cour- 
tesy. I noticed that the Earl of War- 
wick twice or thrice glanced frowning- 
ly towards his daughter, as if to recall 
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her to her duty; upon which she 
forced a smile and addressed some re- 
mark to the Prince, who for his part 
seldom took his eyes off her sistcif In 
sooth this Lady Anne is the fairest 
maiden imaginable: of so delicate a 
complexion and refined loveliness, that 
she as much surpasses every lady at 
this court in beauty as the rose doth 
all the other flowers of the gi^rden. 
The sweet bashfulness of her counte- 
nance, its thousand graces over and 
above the marvellous perfection of her 
features and form, make her more 
witching than my poor pen can por- 
tray. I do not marvel that the Prince 
is in love with her ; but O, what will 
the Queen say to this strange alliance ? 
I would give one thousand pounds 
if I had them, that the Duchess of 
Clarence had not brought hither my 
old companion at court, now become 
her favorite lady, the long-necked and 
sharp-tongued Isabel Butler. Alas, 
methinks she looks like a bird of ill- 
omen ; and I cannot choose but won- 
der at her boldness in appearing before 
her royal mistress, which she suddenly 
abandoned in the midst of the wars. 
; But shame hath fled, methinks, nowa- 
' days into remote comers, and is not in 
fashion as heretofore. 

The King of France danced in the 
evening with the Queen of Sicily, and 
the Comte de VaudSmont with the 
Duchess of Clarence, the duke with the 
Lady Anne, and then the Prince of 
Wales with his cousin, Madame Marie 
de Lorraine. Whilst these danced, 
Lady Anne kept her eyes, for the most 
time, fixed on the ground ; yet I could 
see now and again the beautiful truants 



break loose from that constatdnt^ and 
watch for a brief moment the graceful 
movements of the young Prince. Aftet- 
wards she came to my side, and after 
some talk touching the time I was 
sick at Warwick House, she said 
agreeably: " Lady Margaret, I wot wcU 
it is breaking Qod^s conunandment to 
covet a neighbor's servant, bat think 
you it is a sin to covet any one's mis- 
tress? I am sorely "tempted to this 
envy ; for beshrew me if I would not 
fain be the servant of your mistress.'' 

The Prince had come and stood lot- 
hind my chair, eavesdropping, he said, 
and straightway they began to ta& 
together in a low voice. This dialogue 
ensued between them : 

" Sweet lady, what treason are pa 
hatching with this great plotter. Lady 
Margaret ? " 

" I was seeking ghostly council from 
her, my lord, for the satisfying of my 
conscience." 

" Wherein is it troubled, sweet Lady 
Anne?" 

" I cry you mercy, my lord Prince; I 
had as lief not turn your grace into a 
ghostly adviser." 

" Well, there is one sin for which I 
ween you should do penance. Lady 
Anne." 

" What should that be, my lord ? " 

"Why, the breaking of a promise. 
You never sent me a token of remem- 
brance in your letters to this lady — no. 
not so much as one word, if she is to be 
believed ; and yet in Paris — " 

" O, good my lord, it was your grace 
which promised yourself that token. 
I uttered not one word of assent when 
you asked for it." 
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* Therein you condemn yourself, 
Bet lady; for doth not silence sig- 
y consent ? " 

* O, not all kinds of silence, my lord, 
shook my head when you conde- 
nded to make that request." 

* But I took no heed of that crafty 
lial, sweet Lady Anne; and I will 

no means confess that you have not 
used your poor servant, who vainly 
ped, day after day, to receive some 
Je proof he was not quite forgot- 



»i 



u 

Lady Anne cast down her eyes and 
jwered nothing. She had not a very 
dy tongue ; but her conftision was so 
3tty when she lacked courage to 
ak, that one loved her the more for 
Tlie Prince seemed of that opinion, 
^looked at her in silence for a mo> 
nt, and then, to case her cmbarrass- 
jnt I think, he' said: "Have you 
en yet to La Recul^c, Lady Anne, and 
;n the fair gardens my grandsire 
th planted, marrying nature with art 
a thousand graceful devices ? " 

* Yea, my lord ; they are the most 
lutiful imaginable." 

* Nay, not so perfect as those at his 
mtry palaces near Aix and Marseilles, 

at his favourite St. Rcmy. There 
Li sec the orange-trees, with their 
Id fruit and white blossoms shin- 
f amidst the pale olive-groves, and 
ds which bear all the hues of the 
nbow on their wings flying about 
jir gilded cages. Fishes too, in estu- 
es, leaping in the sun ; and so many 
wers and fruits, that methinks a 
»tcr variety was not to be seen in 
J garden of Paradise. O, Provence 
the land of sunshine, poesy, music, 



and love. If I had a sorcerer's wand, 
I should at this moment wave it, and 
straightway we three should now be 
sitting on a fair terrace overlooking the 
blue sea, the scent of the orange-blos- 
som perftmiing the air, and a band of 
minstrels singing a welcome to a 
northern flower, more fair than the 
rose, more delicate than the mimosa, 
sweeter than the jasmine ; and as the 
day declined, and the music ceased, 
and the fire-flies danced around us, and 
the stars appeared one by one in the 
dark-blue sky, I would say, Thank 
God, who hath made this world so 
beautiful, and mostly that He hath 
created one being in it dearer to me 
than all the kingdoms of the earth." 

I was surprised at the suddenness of 
this poetic but grave speech, and so 
methinks was Lady Anne. Her color 
went and came, and she said in a half- 
playful, half-serious manner : " Well, if 
it were lawful, my lord Prince, I could 
verily wish you were a sorcerer, for yon 
would then coiyure up a very beautiful 
encliantment. But even Anjou is, in 
mine eyes, a piece of fairyland* Not to 
speak of that bright blue sky, the like 
of which is rarely if ever seen in Eng- 
land, what fair manors, and singular 
comely pleasure-houses are scattered 
over this province ! not frowning tow- 
ers and fortresses like elsewhere, but 
pastoral palaces and sweet hermitages." 

"Ah, that is my grandsire's taste, 
which mingles poesy and religion in all 
he builds or plants in his realms. Me- 
thinks Nature hath been too lavish 
towards him. She hath given a king 
talents which should have made a fa- 
mous poet, a great limner, and a min- 
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strel ; piety meet for a saint, courage 
for more than one hero, and wit for 
many philosophers. Jealous Fortune 
despaired of her ability to rival Nature, 
and abandoned Nature's favorite. Thus 
the most virtuous, learned, admired, 
and passionately-loved monarch in this 
world hath been likewise the most mis- 
fortunate." 

This speech of the Prince pleased me 
not wholly, and I was so bold as to say 
to him : " Piety, my lord, is not a gift, 
but a virtue." 

" Nay, good Lady Margaret," he re- 
plied, "is it not a gift of the Holy 
Ghost ? " 

" But not of Nature," I objected. 

"Dear Lady Margaret," quoth the 
Prince, " you are no poet" 

" Truth, my lord Prince ; and you are 
too much of one." 

He laughed at my testy himior ; and 
Lady Anne then said that King Ilen6 
had carried the Duchess of Clarence 
and herself on St. Peter's day to La 
Baumette, which she declared was the 
sweetest spot in the world, and one 
where she would like to spend her days. 

" If you told my grandsire so," said 
the Prince, " you proved imwittingly a 
most ingenious flatterer, for La Bau- 
mette is as dear to him as the apple of 
his eye. You saw there the gracious 
devices and fair paintings wherewith 
his own hand adorned its walls. It is 
the sanctuary of the Knights of Los 
Croissant, the memorial of my holy 
grandam, and a miniature copy of the 
famous cave of La Baume, in Provence, 
where the great lover of Christ, blessed 
Mary Magdalen, ended her days. Said 
you a prayer, dear lady, at her altar ? " 



"Yea, a little prayer; a veiy bI:^^ 



ti 



one. 

" O, I pray you what was it t W iiat 
did you ask for ? " 

" You are too curious, my lord." 

" Will you tell Lady Mai-garet f ^ 

"Nay, nay: she is very discK^cet; 
but—" 

" Well, tell me this only, sweet H-rfidj 
Anne: do you sometimes praj for 
me?" 

" Well, good my lord, I pray for the 
King, the Queen, and the Princo of 
Wales." 

" Ay, but I would rather you prayed 
for Edward of Lancaster." 

"Anne," cried a sharp imperioos 
voice, which startled us all, — "Anne, 
the countess our mother is rising to de- 
part. Are you forsooth going to keep 
her wtdting ? " 

The Lady Anne blushed deeply, Mid 
moved forward with the Duchess of 
Clarence, who did not so much as make 
an obeisance to the Prince as she passed 
him. I was more grieved for this lady 
than angered with her. There was an 
unnaturalness in her husband^s espousal 
of her father^s new allegiance which 
sat uneasily on them both. 

This peaceful evening was the fore- 
runner of a more desperate, or at the 
least longer, encounter than even the one 
at Tours. Heavens, what a fortnight 
ensued ! The French king, after Mass 
on the Feast of the Visitation, proposed 
to the Queen this alliance, prefacing it 
with many singular commendations of 
the Lady Anne, which she, unwitting 
what was to follow, gave a ready assent 
to, praising her beauty and modest hav- 
ior When she discovered the purport 
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of his discourse, in hj^Jiat emotion she 
^UKlaimed : " Ah I What, will my Lord 
"Warwick indeed give his daughter to 
xny son, whom he so often branded as 
-Che offspring of guilt or fraud!" 
Then, when that momentary trium- 
phant feeliug had passed, she recoiled 
"with a violent indignation from the 
thought of this marriage. ^^ Has every 
one but me," she cried, " forgotten the 
past? Because I have forgiven a re- 
T^ellious subject, must I needs take to 
my bosom his daughter and caress the 
child of a pardoned traitor, who, if he 
Imd met with his deserts, should have 
liung on a gibbet ? If he had been the 
most virtuous and leal Englishman in 
existence, his daughter should have 
been no befitting match for the Prince 
of Wales; but beiog what he is, I 
would as lief my son married the child 
of the meanest esquire in the land as 
ally himself with this repentant rebel." 
She would not again leave her chamber 
afler these overtures had been made to 
her, and was almost sick with anger 
and vexation. Every day she grew 
mor e m elancholy. At last one mom 
she said to me, ^^ I am surrounded by 
importunate counsellors; they com- 
pelled me against my will to this un- 
natural reconcilement; and now they 
force upon me with relentless persist- 
ency this marriage, which I mortally 
mislike, nor, as I live, can I see honor 
or profit in it for me or for my son. I 
shall and I will find a more profitable 
parti, and of more advantage, with the 
so-called King of England. If I had 
treated with him in place of pardoning 
that earl, it should have been more pol- 
itic; but that royal fox my cousin 



holds me in his power, and uses all my 
kindred like tools in his hand — ^my 
father and my son included." 

" ^ladame," I said, " God defend I 
should presume to advise your majesty ; 
but thus much I will dare to say : any 
overtures which pass through the 
young Duke of Gloucester's channel are 
like to be most false and fatal, and 
such as the most inveterate malice can 
devise." 

** There is not one honest man in the 
whole world," she cried, with a wild 
look, " save one or two, and those God 
hath made witless." 

After that she would see no one for 
a while. When the Prince came to in- 
quire after her health, she refused to 
speak to him, except that once she 
burst forth: "My son, if these vile 
proposals have been made to you 
touching a marriage with Anne Ne-^ 
yillc, God defend you should have lent 
an ear to them ; for with your mother's 
consent that alliance shall never take 
place." The Prince's countenauce 
changed, but he uttered not a word. 
" Take this letter," she said, " which I 
showed yester-eve to the King of the 
French. Read it, and see that one 
nobler than Lord Warwick's daughter, 
royal in some sense, is offered to your 
acceptance." 

"By whom, madame?" the Prince 
said, glancing at the signature. 

"In sooth, by the villain Richard." 

" Sweet mother, if all the kings in 
the world should urge me to wod 
against your will, I never would fiiil in 
my duty to you ; but O, mother and 
queen, by your most noble motherhood 
and royalty pf heart ; by all you have 
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endured and acliievcd since I, the great 
cause of your trouble, came into the 
world, — I pray you abhor and disdain 
the offers of those wicked brothers, — ^in 
whom vice hath choked all greatness 
of soul, — and fling from you as an ac- 
cursed thought that of matching your 
son with the child of that bad man. 
Mother, Lord Warwick hath been guilty, 
very guilty, towards you ; I know it, 
I feel it ; but there is in him another 
spirit than in these men, Edward and 
Bichard of York. My father, my good, 
my holy father, would say so." 

There were tears in the Prince's eyes, 
and his cheeks glowed like crimson as 
he uttered these words. It was not 
possible his mother could look unmov- 
ed on his beautiful face, all agitated 
with strong emotion. 
^ "Edward I" she gently said. He 
*fell down on his knees beside her, and 
laid his head on her lap. It well-nigh 
broke my heart so see her bend her 
pale haggard face lowards that fair 
young head, loved with a greater ma- 
ternal passion than can be conceived 
by quiet souls. She laid her thin hand 
upon it, and looked up to heaven with 
a glance of so great nusery, that I could 
not bear to see it. He raised his visage 
— ^his sweet comley visage — and gazed 
on her sadly and fondly. She took hia^ 
head betwixt her hands, as she was 
wont to do when he was a little child, 
and looked into his eyes most wistfully. 
"Lovest thou Warwick's daughter?" 
she said in a faltering voice. 

" More than my life," he answered. 
"O mother, my life may haply be a 
short one: let it be happy whilst it 
lasts." 



Poor Queen I A shiver ran throiig^ 
her at these words; they seemed to 
pierce her heart; but they did thdr 
work. A few hours later I saw the 
Countess of Warwick and the Ledj 
Amie pass into the royal chamber ; ^md 
on the morrow the marriage contrict 
was signed in the presence of the two 
kings and Monseigneur de Guyemie. 
And in the church of St. Mary, Lord 
Warwick swore on the True Cross al- 
ways to hold the party of King Henry, 
and always serve him and the Queen 
and the Prince as a true and iaithfal 
subject oweth to serve his sovereign 
lord. The King of France and his 
brother swore they would help and 
sustain to the utmost of their power 
the Earl of Warwick in the quarrel of 
Bang Henry ; and the Queen swore to 
treat the earl as true and faithful to 
King Henry, and for his deeds past 
never to make him any reproach. Her 
voice trembled not a little when she 
pronoimced this oath, which she will 
without doubt religiously observe. 
After the recovery of the kingdom of 
England, the Prince is to be regent of 
all the realm, and the Duke of Clarence 
to have all his lands and those of the 
Duke of York. From this time fortii 
the Lady Anne Neville is to remain in 
the hands and keeping of the Queen 
Margaret ; but the said marriage is not 
to be concluded till the Earl of War- 
wick hath been with an army ovct into 
England, and recovered the realm for 
the most part for King Henry. 

God send all these promises are per- 
formed I The betrothed are the most 
joyful lovers which can be seen. The 
Queen hath taken the Lady Anne into 
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her own lodgings, and doth set great 
store by her. The Duchess of Clarence 
is, I ween, mortally offended, because 
at the banquet to-day the Queen would 
have the Lady Anne, by reason of her 
betrothal to the Prince, pass before her 
sister. I saw Isabel Butler whisper in 
the duchess's ear a moment afterwards, 
and her grace bit her nether lip almost 
through as she listened to her. The 
French put about that the duke ca- 
rouses more than is fitting. I like not 
the mood of this lady, nor the havior 
of her lord. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

AN IDTL or ANJOn. 

How like unto a dream have been 
these months I After so many reverses 
and scenes of blood and horror, the 
world seems to have turned into a scene 
of enchantment Since the day of the 
betrothal of our young Prince and his 
fair Anne, as soon as the Queen gave 
her consent to it, the French king lav- 
ished honors on her and on her son, by 
that same token that he chose them to 
be joint sponsors to his new-bom heir 
at Amboise; and the words "sweet 
cousin '' and "gentle kinsman" were 
never out of his mouth on the day of 
the christening, or on the morrow when 
the Prince and his bride plighted their 
mutual troth, which ceremony was fol- 
lowed by great feasts, banquets, and 
rejoicings. But, despite his love and 
new happiness, the bridegroom would 



fain have accompanied the Earl of 
Warwick and his brave followers to 
England. He chafed like a restrained 
courser at the denial which the Queen 
and the earl opposed to his ardor. 

" Sweet Prince and son," quoth the 
earl (and this speech of his methinks 
conquered at last the Queen's resent- 
ment towards him), " let not your hand 
stain itself with English blood. Let 
your name be the pledge of peace, the 
sign of hope,, the heart's comfort of 
every bosom in our torn and bleeding 
country. Land not in England as the 
Lancastrian, but only as the English 
king, with — ^may I dare to say it who 
should not ? — ^your fair Saxon wife by 
your side, as a token of reconcilement, 
an omen of peaceful days." 

Then was seen the nobleness which 
was in the Queen's character, the love 
stronger than pride, which in fiery 
natures doth sometimes exist These 
words, which would have angered a 
meaner soul, caused her to lay her 
hand on Lord Warwick's arm, and to 
say: 

" Tea, in Edward and in Anne let all 
enmity die. She shall not be branded, 
like me, as a Frenchwoman, nor mis- 
trusted by reason of a foreign accent 
I thank God for it Ah, my Lord 
Warwick, how marvellous a trick for- 
tune hath played us that you should 
love my son and I affection your daugh- 
ter I Who shall disbelieve any change 
on earth to be posmble who hath wit> 
nessed this hap ? " 

Yet the Prince pleaded that he should 

hurry to release his father, and fSUl at 

his feet from whom he had been so long 

I parted ; but the earl would by no 
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means bear of it, to the no small con- 
tentment of the Queen, who was trem- 
blingly frightened lest he should leave 
her. 

** No, gentle Prince and son," quoth 
the said earl, " it cannot be. I have a 
pledge to fulfil, and must needs acquit 
myself of it alone. If you thrust your- 
self into this enterprise, God is my wit- 
ness I will not hold to my bargain." 

It needed all the Princess Anne's 
pretty endearments to smooth the brow 
of her frowning young lord. He had 
to be contented to play the lover, not 
the husband, for a while; for albeit 
contracted, they were not to be mar- 
ried until what time tidings came from 
England that the King was free and 
the country returned to its allegiance. 

In sweet pastimes, sports, and diver- 
sions the summer weeks passed by. 
The King of Sicily and his good queen 
made of each day a festival for these 
young lovers. In sooth it was a fair 
sight to see their mutual affection and 
great happiness. In the garden of La 
ReculCe, or the hillside of La Baumette, 
at the old palace of Saumer, or by the 
still waters of the Loire, or those of 
the bright Mayence, enchanted hours 
sped by, I ween, as they wandered side 
by side, loving glances following them, 
music floating in the air, soft breezes 
wafting perfumes from the sunny slopes 
and clovered fields, his dark blue eyes 
fixed in enraptured gaze on hers, which 
are, he says, like the little flower the 
French peasants call les yeux de la 
Vterge. Exceedingly pretty it was to 
watch them reading together his favor- 
ite lay, which he steals from his grand- 
sire's chamber, — the royal pastoral of 



Begnauld and Jeanneton, le lerger et la 
lergerette^ which is a picture of the 
loves of the king and his young wife 
Jeanne, when retiring for a few days 
from their court they lived in disguise, 
tending their sheep and working in 
their garden like poor happy comitry 
folk. It is a comely painting in yerse 
of natiu^'s woodland bowers, fresh 
gushing streams, and flowery meads, all 
peopled and alive with little denizens 
plying their sportive crafts. You be- 
hold therein the painted fishes at play, 
their enemies the birds which watch 
them furtively, then grow tired and fly 
away, but soon return again to wage a 
mortal war, shaking their pretty feath- 
ers and spreading their wings in the 
sun, or, fighting with the wind, make 
campaigns against the little flics. 
These disports of the birds, fishes, and 
files, their wars and mutual loves, fur- 
nish ingenious comparisons to the en- 
amoured pair. In the fidelity of the 
doves, in the translucent waters and 
the fresh verdure, they discover images 
of the fisdthfulness, truth, and hopeful- 
ness of their conjugal afiection. I 
ween it liked well the lady Princess to 
hear the Prince read these passages of 
love ; as when the Shepherd says. 



ti 



Ne peneons qn'li bim aimer 
Et d^laUsons m^lancolle.*^ 



And nothing would serve him, she 
told me, but that she should recite the 
speech of La Bcrgerette : 

" Car en Vaimer dont je t^aime 
n D^y a rien d'amer, 
T^aimerai trde parfiiittement 
De toat moQ C€ear et loyanment. 
(Bt en le baisant dit), ma Joio 
Est qnand tn es oii qae je eoie. 



*» 



" And then, good Lady Margaret," she 
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added, *'it was but reason that he 
should answer like the Berger : 

" Plus de diz fois dirant. Ma mie, 
Je n'aimerai antre qae tol, 
Hon bien, mon oonaeil, mon.attente 
Si trda parfkite en loyantd, 
Qn^an monde 11 n^y a royaatd 
Pour qui changeaeae." 

But the most joyful of all these play- 
ful days was one on which the whole 
court assembled on the hillside near La 
Kecul6e to gather the muscat grapes 
which King Ken6 had been the first to 
implant in Anjou., All these royal and 
noble persons were dressed as vintagers, 
and each one carried a light osier 
basket trimmed with gay ribbons, into 
which they stored the purple bunches 
with lightsome labor and frequent 
laughter. The sun was hot, and the 
delicate ladies full soon grew weary of 
the work, and with their swains sat 
down to rest in a pleasant orchard near 
the vineyards. Then a strain of sweet 
music floated in the air, and a band of 
shepherdesses approached the company 
and invited them to a rustic repast in 
a fair pavillion, hung with wreaths of 
purple, blue, and red com - flowers. 
Very mirthful and pleasant pastimes 
followed the rural banquet, in the 
midst of which a messenger arrived, 
bearing letters for the Queen, which at 
the first glance I could see came from 
England, for she turned pale, and her 
hands trembled so that she could not 
cut the string herself. Lady Warwick 
was likewise changing color; for as 
yet it was only known that the earl her 
lord and the Duke of Clarence had 
landed at Dartmouth with their puis- 
sance and proclaimed their intention of 
delivering King Henry from durance, 



and that many thousands had gathered 
round their standard. Since then vari- 
ous reports had crossed the channel; 
but the birds must have camcfl them, 
for adverse winds had impeded the 
passage of ships from England to 
France ; and amidst the feastings and 
dis2>orts of King Ken^^s court and the 
pleasant entertainments of this autumn, 
there had been more weary watchings 
and secret suflering in the hearts of 
those three dissimilar ladies, the Queen, 
the countess, and the duchess, than was 
known to the more lightsome spirits 
that surrounded them. 

As the words "Tidings from Eng- 
land I" flew from mouth to mouth, 
there was a general stir amongst the 
company. 

"What news, my daughter?" cried 
King Hen6. 

Alas, his noble heart hath been more 
accustomed to receive intelligence of 
disasters than joyful announcements! 
And there is a resigned cheeifrilncss in 
his countenance which betokens one 
habituated to suflering, and x)ossessed 
of a mastery over his inward self which 
nothing can conquer, or else a light- 
someness which no weight can crush. 
The Princess Anne ran to her mother, 
and the Duchess of Clarence sat down, ' 
her head leaning on her hand, which 
concealed her face. 

" Grod be praised ! " the Queen uttered 
in a faltering voice. 

"Then all is lost!" my quick ears 
heard the duchess murmur. 

The Prince caught up his mother's 
words and repeated them aloud, upon 
which a prolonged " Et vive I " burst 
from the crowd of kinsfolk, courtiers 
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and servants in the tent, and was re- 
echoed by- the peasants outside ; for it 
was soon bruited that King Heng^s 
daughter, the idol of his people, had 
met with some great good fortune. It 
was a strange medley of sounds. The 
English cried " Hurrah 1 " Some fell on 
their knees, praying aloud; others 
waved their kerchic&. When silence 
was obtained, the Queen rose witl^ a 
letter in her hand. She held out the 
other to Lady Warwick, and said in a 
clear voice in French, 

" Madame, your lord hath redeemed 
his pledge. The King is free and in 
his palace of Westminster." 

" Say, then, * God bless Warwick 1 ' 
madame," the countess exclaimed, with 
tears running down her checks. 

" Yea, God bless Anne's father 1 " the 
Queen cried, holding out her arms to 
the Princess, who fell weeping on her 
bosom in the fulness of her joy. 

The Prince turned with his bright 
kindly smile to the Duchess of Clarence 
and said, 

" My sweet sister, may God also bless 
your husband, whom I almost envy his 
share in your noble father's triumph 1 ■' 

Like a ray of sunshine is suddenly 
obscured by meeting with a dark cloud 
in the sky, so the beaming countenance 
of the Prince was saddened by the 
gloomy displeasured look of the duch- 
ess. She made him a stiff obeisance in 
return for his gracious speech; and 
when it was announced, and renewed 
shouts acclaimed the tidings that the 
usurper himself— unable to keep his 
ground in England in the face of the 
earl's influence, which day by day ral- 
lied thousands to King Henry's stand- 



ard — ^had been constrained to fly to Hol- 
land, she suddenly rose, and leaning (m 
Isabel Butler's arm, walked away down 
an alley of sycamores, where I could see 
them through the branches conYeniDg 
together, the on^ with a pallid and the 
other with an inflamed visage. It 
grieves me to see the ill counsels of that 
lady &nning the jealousy of that poor 
duchess till the sparks of ill-will turn 
into a flame of enmiiy against her astec 
Each time the Princess, by the Queen's 
ordering, doth take precedency of the 
duchess, I observe Lady Isabel's malig- 
nant glance or poisonous whisper call- 
ing on her mistress to resent this humil- 
iation ; and when she plays with her 
babe in her presence, she must needs 
break off with a deep sigh, as if com- 
passionating the infant, with many a 
" Heigh-ho 1 " and an "Ah me ! " uttered 
in a dolorous tone, which chases away 
the mother's smiles and awakens in her 
resentful thoughts. 

When I could approach the Queen 
to wish her joy of the good news 
she had received, her majesty said to 
me, 

" It was the Bishop of Winchester 
which conducted the King from his 
dungeon to the palace. Think how 
joyful this meeting must have proved. 
But a yet more joyful day, I ween, will 
be the one when I reach London.^ 

At that moment the sky became sud- 
denly overcast, and as the Queen 
uttered these words there was a flash 
of lightning, followed by a loud clap 
of thunder — the loudest methinks I 
ever heard. A deluge of rain followed, 
and we all took refuge in the paviUion* 
The Countess of Warwick drew me 
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aside and showed me a letter she had 
received from her lord, and which it 
would like her the Queen shcAild read, 
for it spoke of the love which was 
sliowcd by the English people for King 
Henry, which was greater, he said, than 
coulcl be thought of; for no sooner did 
the tidings spread that ho should re- 
joice the country again by reigning as 
heretofore than the men of every class, 
and in every shire arose, and the cry of 
" A Henry I a Henry ! " flew from place 
to place, filling the air with acclama-* 
tions. " Would to Gk>d," the earl said, 
^'I had earlier known this King, or 
been acquainted with one half of his 
virtues. What I have now witnessed 
of his goodness surpasseth what I 
should have thought possible in a 
mortal man. It is as if a living pic- 
ture of Christ was daily before mine 
eyes. I remember, sweet wife, to have 
heard thee speak of a saint who called 
the crucifix his book. Well, this King, 
which I once scoficd at and evil en- 
treated, is now a book to me, and his 
example and company learn me more 
of religion than any preachers ever did. 
But albeit a sad and viftuous people 
should be happy in such a monarch, 
and, as I said before, the most of the 
common people hold him in marvellous 
great afifection and reverence, the tu- 
multuous Londoners and dissipated 
nobles shall soon weary of his reign if 
the Queen and the Prince come not 
soon to lend to the court the lustre 
of worldly splendor, which was not 
lacking in the last years. Therefore, 
methinks the progress of their high- 
nesses should not be long delayed ; for 
on the one hand, the ceremony and 

18 



state wliich must attend it must needs 
cause slowness, and also, I fear, the 
want of money, though I hope in God 
the King of Sicily, out of his great gen- 
erosity and love to their graces, shall 
therein assist them as much as in him 
lieth or even beyond his ability, for his 
power is much less, I ween, than his 
will to do it 

"Sweet wife, I thank God for the 
King's deliverance, and the full, merci- 
ful, yea loving pardon which he hath 
granted me for all the injuries and in- 
sults heaped ux)on him in past times ; 
but I find in myself a singular kind of 
dejectedness since my return to Eng- 
land, and chiefly since the day when I 
came to London. The daily sight of 
this my sovereign's sweet humility, and 
his detachment from earthly things, 
works in me a contagious misesteem 
for this brief life, a loathing for blood- 
shed, and an awful sense of the near- 
ness of the day when he who hath been 
styled the King-maker on this earth 
must stand before the throne of One 
who judgeth kings in His wrath. I 
charge thee, dear and true and very be- 
loved wife, to pray for me very much, 
and get religious persons to do the 
like; for, in sooth, I have heretofore 
been too little careful of my souPs 
health. And now regarding worldly 
matters: methinks it were time now, 
if it should please the Queen's majes- 
ty, that the contract betwixt the Prince 
and Anne should take effect, and I 
pray God to bless them both in this 
world and the next ; and if it please 
Him my life should be prolonged, I 
hox)C to have greater comfort in this 
son-in-law than in Isabers husband, 
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who liatb shown less wit and spirit 
»nce our coming hither than I had 
thought he possessed, and that was not 
much either. But I doubt not he is 
displeased at her absence whom, to do 
him justice, he worships with a singular 
affection. The King hath ratified all 
the Queen and the Prince conceded in 
his favor, and this should be enough 
for any man^s ambition who was not 
bom heir to a crown." 

The latter part of this letter Lady 
Warwick retained, but gave me the 
first pages thereof to show to the 
Queen, which I did when I waited on 
her grace at her bedtime. She read it, 
and after a long thoughtful sUence said, 
" I have always thought the King's ex- 
ample casts a speU on those about him. 
I have witnessed this effect and felt it 
likewise. When in his company I lost 
the bold venturesome spirit which 
thinks of nothing but achieving its 
objects. This dejectedness of the earl, 
after a signal triumph, is a bad omen. 
The King hath infected him with his 
scruples, and robbed him of the 
strength which should have, served 
us. How can on6 live with one who 
counts riches and greatness and life 
itself as nothing, and continue to fight 
for them with the vehement will which 
wrings success from the hands of for- 
tune I See, this man, which feared 
neither God nor man when he was 
against us, is now cut to the heart, talks 
of his sins, makes ready for death I O, 
that I had the wings of an eagle to fly 
to London ! I^^eave me now, but let the 
Prince know that I would see him early 
to-morrow." 

Some days have passed since the 



writing of the last pages. The Prifx- 
cess Anne hath been with me this 
mom : she and the Prince hath beconxe 
from the most fond beto>tiied loveira 
the most happy wedded pair in tlic; 
world. She said they had found tbft.c 
Queen to-day not so merry as tlxc 
good tidings from England shoal <] 
make her ; but by tender caresses an^ci 
playful talking they had caused l^er 
dear grace to be of better cheer. Sit- 
ting both at her feet, they jested 
gether, and they discoursed of the 
ture, and built in fancy a cottage in 
England whither they should retu^, 
like the King and Queen of Sicily, ^ir 
from the gay court and busy world, 'to 
enjoy their love, which would ncv^^r 
change as long as they lived. 

"Where shall our cottage be ^" 
quoth the Prince. 

" O, I pray you, good my lord," ^^^ 
replied, " let it be on the banks of t^^ 
Thames, not &r from the palace ^^ 
Sheen, for the meadows there are mo^ 
green and fair than any others in ih^ 
world. And then our sweet mother 
the Queen shall come and visit us dis- 
guised; and I shall make with mioe 
own hands sweet cakes and preserves 
to set before her. My mother hath an 
excellent receipt-book, which I shall 
then borrow. Thou shalt always call 
me Nancy in our retreat, sweet Prince, 
and shalt suffer me to call thee Ned." 

" Ay," answered the Prince, smiling : 
"but who shall write a poem styled 
^ Ned and Nancy' ? Perhaps the blind 
poet Audleigh, or the old Welsh bards 
I remember at Harlech. It would like 
me well to be near London, and some- 
times to go \n secret into its streets to 
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KX)r wretches whose wofiil 
h not the cars of princes, 
ise glad smprises to miserable 
nchained by usurers, as my 
is wont to do here and in 

een said, *' Fair son, you must 
ntertain as he doth the nobles 
id with tournaments and ban- 
r benefits are weak engines 
1 to win the hearts of a proud 
rhen knightly splendor and 
•pute are not added to them. 
ala«, may be adored by the 
hath been too well seen in 
and yet dethroned by un- 



?^ 



len, 

rill live as a Christian, sweet 
.nd fight like a Turk when 
wcasion,'' quoth the Prince, 
"And as to tournaments, 
old an emprise at Westmin- 
h shall astonish the whole 
t shall not l>e my fault, I 
on, if the English do not love 

ince??, who was repeating to 
lialogue, stopped short, and 
ler hands together, exclaimed, 
3Iargarct, ia there any one 
rho would not lore him ex- 
She hesitated a little, and 
me how it pained her that 
333 hcT sister betrayed a de- 
mislike of the Prince, 
grace must remember," I re- 
lat the disappointment of a 
one which few women could 
th patience." 

quoth the Princess, " I would 
a servant-maid in a kitchen 
I king if I loved him not." 



" But doth not the duchess love the 
duke ? " I said. 

The Princess shrugged her graceful 
shoulders and answered, *'If I must 
speak the truth, she would have loved 
the duke more an be had been a king, 
and loves him a little by reason of his 
being a duke. If he had no royalty of 
birth, no nobility of lineage, no large 
possessions, if he were only plain (George 
Plantagenet, I warrant you she would 
set small store on hiuL O, I pray you 
think me not too undsterly ; but how 
can one like Isabel love a man so weak 
and so drunken as Gkorgc Clarence? 
It maketh me sad to see her which was 
so long my fond playmate thus un- 
worthily mated. I would rather have 
died than have married one of these 
Yorkist dukes. Now my sweet lord 
every one must needs admire. He hath 
the most generous disposition in the 
world. His soul is like a clear lake in 
which the hues of heaven are reflected. 
When we were speaking of the secret 
cottage we shall build, he said for his 
part he should like to discover the 
spot in Hexham Forest where he and 
the Queen were hidden in an outlaw^s 
cave, and erect there an hermitage, and 
not far off a religious house, where God 
should be always praised. And then 
he bethought himself of the good out- 
law, and said he should seek him out, 
and, if it pleased God, make him as 
happy as a prince ; * yet not so happy 
as the Prince of Wales,' he added, 
smiling, *for there is but one Anne 
Neville in the world, and he cannot 
have her.' 

"I am ashamed. Lady Margaret^" 
added the sweet Princess, blushing, 
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" to be BO boastful of my lord's praises; 
but, heavens, do I not know it is his 
goodness, not my poor merits, which 
adorn me in his eyes ? In sooth, dear 
lady, I am too happy. The Queen, 
which I feared so much should flout 
me, is so indulgent to her poor daugh- 
tcr-iu-law that I am amazed at her con- 
descension. She listened this morning 
to oiur foolish talking with a half-6ad 
but wholly loving countenance, ever 
and anon calling me by some endear- 
ing name, or holding my hand in hers, 
as it is not her wont to do with her 
nieces, or any one else that I can see." 

"Her love for her son," I replied, 
^is so passionate, that it must needs 
overflow towards you, dear lady, who 
so entirely worship him." 

" Yea," she exclaimed with a bright 
smile lighting up her fair visage, — 
"yea, Jeanneton did not idolise her 
Regnauld more, I promise you, than 
doth Nancy, her sweet Ned. But, by 
the way, my Lady Margaret, you are 
reported to have the pen of a ready 
writer. I pray you, if this be true, and 
you love me, write a poem on nos 
amours, as these French people say." 

I assured the Princess I had no abil- 
ity for this tafi& ; at which she pouted, 
and vowed she should apply to the 
King of Sicily, who never refused her 
requests, and would not be so churlish 
of his muse, only she was so much of 
an Englishwoman that verses in her 
own language would please her best ; 
and so, in a pretty huff, she left me. 

The tidings from England continued 
to be most cheerful ; and in a few days 
the Queen is to proceed to Paris, where 
the French King hath already caused a 



Te Deum to be sung in the churcli of 
Notre Dame for the liberation of King 
Henry. He hath appointed the Counts 
of Eu, of Yenddme, and of Donoia, 
and Messirc de Chatillon to escort her 
majesty thither as a guard of honor. 
The Prince and Princess, the Countns 
of Warwick, and the Duchess of Clar- 
ence travel with her. I fear me I Bhail 
have to ride in the company of Lady 
Isabel Butler, and will hear naught but 
taunts and ill-natured comments on her 
grace and the Prince. Howsoerer, 
those that are losers should be treated 
with patience ; and I pray Ood I may 
keep my temper, and not think of tfaia 
lady worse than she deserves. She is 
a most desperate Yorkist; but Hearen, 
defend she prove not treacherous abo, 
or, at the least, a dangerous spy. 



CHAPTER XLm. 

THE ABTB8. 

What followeth was written by the 
Queen at Harfleur in the month of 
February 1471: 

Once more I look on that ChaoBel 
sea which I have grown to think my 
enemy. Once more I scent its salt 
savor. Again the roaring of the wind, 
the hoarse booming sound of the bO' 
lows breaking on the shore, and the 
sharp rattling noise of their retreat, 
besiege mine cars. O sea, adverse, dis- 
quieted, stormy seal never one whde 
day at peace, how meet an embl^n 
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)u art of my heart and my life! 
ere is a little fishing-smack tossing 
tsidc the harbor, the setting sim gilds 

sails; but that huge rolling mass 
clouds which will soon swallow up 
'. golden orb shall rob the vessel also 
its reflected light. So liath it been 
th me more times than I can number, 
the midst of the rejoicings at Paris, 
ere nothing was left undone to do 
honor, and the Hotel of St Pol was 
istantly filled with the highest per- 
is in the State and in the Church, all 
ng to pay homage to our recovered 
"alty, how dismal were the tidings 
ich reached me ! The Duke de Cala- 
!, my sole brother, the idol of King 
tt6, the glory of our race, the model 

knights, the example of princes, 
(1, alas, from a fell disease in Spain, 
ere fortune was raising liim to a 
one. I should once have wept tor- 
ts of tears at this miserable hap; 
I now it hath killed my joy, but left 

visibly unmoved. Yet when I am 
le, and the thought of Monseigneiir 
n forces its way into my mind, I 
I myself more sensible of his loss 
n I appear. O sweet brother, I 
;d thee well! God knoweth it, 
3it I have not shed many tears for 

L slow fever consumes me. I should 
care to live if once I could see Ed- 
•d sure of his throne. My love he 
longer needs, but my aid is more 
clful to him than ever. His Anno 
ts upon him with all the passion 
. tenderness which can be imagined; 
, even my hungry heart is satisfied 
h the worship she pays him, and he 
nore enamoured of her now than 



when they were married six months 
ago. But he is nineteen, she seventeen. 
How should they steer their bark ahme 
amidst the shoals of a dangerous sea ? 
and what is yon dreadful England but 
a treacherous ocean of deceits and per- 
fidies ? Ood help them ! How happy 
they look! I can see them on the 
shore gaily pacing up and down, and 
ever and anon stopping to look into 
each other's faces with an incredible 
contentment. Well, they have both 
fair visages worth gazing on. How 
kinglike is his attitude I How graceful 
her figure! She is no disparagement 
to him. Any monarch in the world 
might glory in her loveliness. How 
they laugh when the rough uncivil 
waves drive them back with their white 
foam ! She tries to stand her ground, 
and plants her small foot on the sand, 
as if to defy the advancing tide. Ah, 
the foam hath touched the border of 
her dress ; they retreat How prettily 
she smiles at what he says ! I ween ho 
tells her the story of King Canute, and 
reads her a lesson on the impotency of 
monarchs. Now they have sprung up 
on the jetty, and are fighting with 
the blustering wind. Happy, careless 
wights, they see no evil omen in those 
frowning surges; they hear no dismal 
prophecies in the howling of the winds I 
They turn back ; ay, I thought he would 
go into the church and give alms to all 
those beggars. He hath inherited all 
his fkther and his grandsire's proneness 
to prayer, and their bountiful spirits 
towards the poor. I, alas, take less and 
less comfort in devotion. Since my 
childhood a battle hath been waged 
within me betwixt two opposing spirits. 
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If it were not heresy I should think I 
• had two souls to whom by some freak 
of natm*e one only body had been 
given, so fierce hath been the strife I 
speak of. Or else I am possessed, or 
Gk)d Himself fighteth with me. These 
waitings have been my life's curse. 
When in action the inward contest 
ceases, or I mark it not; but to sit 
still is horrible. 

The last letters of the earl are imper- 
ative. The fate of the kingdom and 
our house turns, he says, on our speedy 
arrival. We must soon join him, or 
our cause is imperilled. " Only let the 
English see the Prince," he writes, 
" and all shall be secured. The King 
entertains no hopes for the future ; and 
as he is by many deemed to be a proph- 
et, they are dismayed at his silence. 
Clarence is useless and morose, my 
brother 3Iontague dejected ; but if the 
Prince was here, I should then fear 
notliing." 

We must put to sea to-morrow. I 
care not what those cowardly sailors 
say. I will cross that hellish sea, 
though all the demons of the abyss 
should be conjured against us. 

March 33(/. 
Well-nigh two months have passed 
of weary suspense. The story of my 
youth is rehearsed again with deeper 
and more acute suffering. Ileart-sick- 
ening delays ; obstinate winds ; adverse 
elements fighting against me. Thrice 
we have embarked, thrice dared a 
raging sea; thrice been driven back, 
each time with loss to our ships, on 
this detested coast, and the fools about 
me cry out, " Witchcraft I witchcraft I " 



and talk of spells and sorcery tmtil I 
go mad at their folly. And then deTOut 
persons say, " Give in, give in. Tls not 
God's good pleasure you should ctogs 
the sea; yield to these viable tokens 
of His will ; " and this angers me alike. 
It hath not been known or heard, or 
been on record in any past^age, that 
this opposing wind should blow for 
more than seven weeks without ceasing, 
and with this violence. Each day I 
vainly look to its &lling, each night I 
listen to its wailings in this iU-bmlt 
house, until I think I hear it uttering 
distinct words, intermingled Vith fiend- 
ish screams. Once it was Clifford ay- 
ing, " I am doomed for your quarrel ;" 
and then close to mine ear, as if in ft 
whisper, the word " Rutland " seemed 
to be uttered. Another time daring 
the whole night the names of Lord 
Bonville and Sir Thomas Kyriel sound- 
ed to me as if repeated by the blast, 
and the word "Perjured, perjured," 
seemed driven by the hurricane throngk 
my brain. But the worst of these de 
lusions — ^for I am not mad, and in tbe 
daytime I know them to be such— wtf 
when I saw the white bloody head of 
Anne's grandfather pass along the fiky 
pillowed by black murky clouds. I fixed 
mine eyes upon it, transfixed with ter- 
ror. Before it disappeared Lord Salis- 
bury's features changed to those of Ed- 
ward's vrife ; but in lieu of its wonted 
sweetness, I saw in her visage a look so 
melancholy and despaired that it was 
more horrorful to me than the gory 
head of her grandsire. And ance that 
night, sometimes when I am looking at 
her, this expression seems to me to take 
the place of her own, and I turn af- 
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lighted away. It happened tbus this 
mom ; she and Edward came into my 
chamber to show me a great store of 
primroses which the March sun had 
caused to blossom in a sheltered valley 
behind the town. She had woven them 
in a pretty fashion, and said she should 
seaad them to the chutch of our Lady^s 
image against the second morrow, for 
she had been wont to give her flowers 
<Hi this feast in all her past years. Then 
she added, "Ah mel sweet Mothcc 
Que^, I marvel where we shall keep it 
next year?" Then I suddenly per- 

fceived, or thought I did perceive, that 
aforesaid change on her fair visage, 
and turned shuddering away. I heard 
her say sadly, "Sweet Prince, take 
these flowers away ; the Queen mislikes 
them." " Ay, take away all the bright- 
ness and bloom from their young lives I " 
I mentally exclaimed. " My wretched 
doom is upon them. No joys can 
thrive nigh to me. Like the shade of 
a poisonous tree, my destiny darkens 

I their dawn and withers their happi- 
ness," 

March ^^Uh, 

I will embark to-morrow. Better 
perish in the waves than die of misery 
on this detested coast But we shall 
not die. One more struggle with fate, 
one more defiance hurled at fortune, 
and the fight shall be done. Lady 
Warwick is like-minded; so is the 
Duchess of Clarence. Both have de- 
clared this life of expectancy is not to 
l>e endured. Only Anne turns pale, 
foolish wench, and fears to embark. 
" 0, sweet Harfleur," she cries, " sweet 
Harfleur! dear shore, lovely sands, 
quiet nooks, which have been witnesses 



of my sweet Prince's love for his poor 
wife ; and I pray God he shall love her 
as weU . in the palace as in this plain 
hostelry and mean fishing village." She 
hath not the spirit of a queen ; but Qod 
knowcth it is a little help in these 
times, and she may fare better than 
those whose hearts are set to a more 
lofty key. That sister of hers is made 
of another metal, I trow. The pale 
proud lady visibly doth hate us sore- 
ly. Albeit she pineth to embark, yet 
she hath persuaded her mother to sail 
in another ship. Suspicious thoughts 
cross my mind that that fool her hus- 
band hath cunning enough to be false. 
Moroseness is an evil sign in small- 
brained, gibbering sots like Clarence. 
I have not drawn one free breath since 
this alliance with Yorkists and ancient 
traitors. Ah, the clouds are dispersing 
this eve ; the sea is waxing calm. 
Would we were on itl If the wind 
keep straight this night, we shall sail 
at dawn. IIow short may the passage 
prove which shall end this torment I 

AprU 12M, at tea. 
Will none have so much pity as to 
cast me into the waves? I am the 
Jonas of this ship. None shall prosper 
which serve or sail with or cleave to 
me. The wind was fair when we em- 
barked, the sea smooth, the skies sunny. 
But in less than three hours the horri- 
ble whistling began which presages a 
storm. The demons of the deep were 
on the watch. For fourteen days and 
fourteen nights they have buffeted us 
with unceasing fury. Nothing keeps 
me alive, I think, but the fever which 
bums my veins ; for I can neither sleep, 
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eat, or drink, except Vfhen Edward 
forces me to it. I am supported by his 
caresses more than by the loathed sus- 
tenance of a loathed existence. Time I 
time I 0, 1 pray you, ye wise ones of 
the earth, what is fime ? Is there, in 
sooth, an end to all things Tisible ? I 
once heard a preacher say that one mo- 
ment in hell should seem endless to the 
damned. A wretch which had been 
dead only an hour appeared to one on 
earth, and asked how long he had been 
in the flames. He could not credit it 
should !^a?^e been so brief a time ; it 
had seemed to him like unto a thousand 
years. Methinks since I have been in 
this ship time hath ceased to advance. 
The storm abates not one jot. God 
only knoweth whither we are drifting. 

Thb Asbxt 07 Cbbhe, JEkuter-eve. 
Once again ashore I Once more in 
England, O land sighed for and so 
hard to reach ! At Weymouth no ti- 
dings could we learn, save that the 
usurper is marching to meet Warwick. 
A strange stillness seemed to reign in 
the air as we rode hither. The damp 
moistncss thereof chilled my limbs, but 
quieted my brain. Here I have stretch- 
ed myself on this poor pallet, and I 
write these lines as if I was not Mar- 
garet the Queen, but only a ship-wreck- 
ed, poor lonely woman cast on a foreign 
shore, without hope or cares or friends. 



Easter Sunday. 
Here the Queen ended her writing 
yester-eve as the bells were ringing for 
the feast. She let the book fall out of 
her hand. I thank God we are landed 
and in a religious house on this day. 



The monks and the i)ea8ants which 
came here for shrift last night are igno- 
rant of all late haps, and Sir John For- 
tescue and Sir Henry, my brother, have 
vainly sought for news in the neigh- 
borhood. We have kept the festival 
in a singular peaceful manner, half- 
way, as it were, betwixt the raging sea 
and the turmoil of impending strife. 
After the Prior of St. John had said 
Mass, the Prince and Princess sat on a 
tomb nigh to the cloisters with a book 
on their knees, in which they some- 
times read a little, and then stopped to 
converse. How sweetly he seemed to 
discourse to her, and with what a pret- 
ty reverence she listened to him ! 



EatUr Monday. 

The Princess called me after Even- 
song to stay with her whilst the Prince 
was with the Queen. 

" Lady Margaret," quoth she, " I am 
a little sad. The Prince said to me to- 
day, * Sweet wife, we have had happy 
days in France — more blissful and 
delectable than can be thought of. 
Yet if it pleased God soon to take my j 
life away, I should not grieve thereat 
only for thee.' I am frightened he is 
too good. When he had received this 
mom, — ^I cry God mercy for it, — but I 
could not choose but gaze on his fiftce, 
it was so like unto an angeFs. But yet 
I cannot think he will die before he is 
a king, for the most cunning woman in 
Yorkshire foretold long ago I should 
be one day a queen. And so with that 
I comfort mysell" 

Methought this was poor comfort; 
but this sweet lady is more winsome 
than wise. God ha' mercy on her if 
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she should fall on evil times I Hark I 
there are quick footsteps in the clois- 
ters. I write on, afraid to moTe. I 
ween news have come. I must needs 
go to the Queen 

I went, and what a spectacle met 
mine eyes I — her majesty swooned away, 
lying in her son^s arms, and the Prin- 
cess, with a white face and trembling 
limbs, stood weeping beside them. My 
'4>rother whispered in mine ear, as I re- 
"midned aghast, " Lord Warwick is slain 
and the King again a prisoner.^' 

We aU gathered in silence aroimd the 
Queen's motionless form. We feared, 
I ween, to see her open her eyes. When 
she did so, her countenance became so 
wild I cannot describe it. She reviled 
the calamitous temper of these dreadful 
times, and said in an incredibly bitter 
manner, ^*0 vain past useless labors, 
turned only to present deeper misery ! 
I had rather die than live longer in this 
state of infelicity.^' And as she uttered 
these words she fell back again, looking 
so white and corpse-like that we were 
afiEnghted. The Prince, with the most 
tender caresses, revived her. One 
/should have thought he had been an 
angel more than a man in this sad 
hour ; and she was guided by him in 
all things as if living only on his sight 
When she was a little restored to her- 
eelf, he gave orders that our whole com- 
pany should travel to sanctuary in 
Beaulieu Abbey, where we arrived this 
evening. Alas, here we have found 
Lady Warwick, who had landed at 
Portsmouth, and thence came to South- 
ampton with intent to join the Queen 
at Weymouth ; but on the road, hear- 
ing of her husband's defeat and death, 



she fled across the New Forest, and be 
took herself also to the protection of 
this sanctuary. When the Queen and 
the countess met, they seemed at first 
unable to speak. The widowed lady 
hid her face in the folds of her majes- 
ty's robes, who laid her hand on her 
bowed head, uttering these words: 
** God ha' mercy on you, Lady Warwick ! 
Who should have forecasted your lord 
would have perished in our quarrel ? I 
pray God to assoilsie him." Then she 
added, " Where is the Duchess of Clar- 
ence ? " A low moan was the answer. 

" O mother, sweet mother," cried the 
Princess, throwing her arms around 
the countess's neck, "hath my fuster 
left you?" 

" O mine Anne," she said, " I have no 
daughter but thee. The wife of per- 
jured Clarence hath fled to her false 
lord. God forgive them I My hus- 
band's death lieth at their door. God 
have mercy on them 1 '' And these ^ 
were all the angry words she said ; but 
thenceforward her hair became gray, 
and she looked an aged woman. 

The Duke of Somerset, his brother, 
and many of the Lancastrian nobles 
have arrived this mom, and found her 
majesty drowned in so great sorrow 
that she would hardly give them wel- 
come, or raise her head from her pillow, 
say or do what they would to comfort 
her. The duke told her they had 
already a good puissance in the field, 
and trusted the presence of her grace 
and of the Prince should soon draw all 
the northern and western counties to 
the banner of the red rose. But her 
eye kindled not as of old at these - 
speeches. She was as one that hath 
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been struck to the heart. I could see a 
singular change in her havior. The 
only thought in her mind was the 
Prince's safety, for which cause she said 
she had sought sanctuary. 

" O, my lords," she cried in an im- 
passioned manner, at last lifting up her 
head, " I pray you of your loyalty, pro- 
vide for the Prince's security. In my 
opinion no good can be done in the 
field this time, and therefore it will be 
best for me and the Prince, and such 
as choose to share our fortunes, to re- 
turn to France, and there to tarry till 
it please God to send me better luck." 

" Heavens, sweet mother ! " the Prince* 
exclaimed, "this is a new thing that 
you should counsel retreat, when we 
have braved so many dangers to come 
hither. These noble lords look for 
other words from your lips than those 
ill-sounding ones touching safety, when 
honor and knighthood beckon us on- 
ward to victory or death. 

" Victory or death ! " the Queen re- 
peated in a dejected tone. "God 
knoweth I have often uttered those 
words. Methinks I knew not what they 
meant Warwick used them when he 
took leave of me at Angers ; ClilTord 
before the rout at Towton ; the Lord 
de Roos on the eve of the fight at Hex- 
ham. O, it hath always been death 
and never victory for the friends of 
Lancaster. If you are my friends, my 
lords, force us not from sanctuary, or 
else suffer us to return to France." 

A burning flush overspread the 
Prince's visage. 

" Good my mother," he cried, "have 
you forgot that the King is once again 
in vile durance ? Have you lost cour- 



age when courage is most needed ? 0, 
be yourself again ; and if you abide in 
sanctuary, which none can blame, let it 
be to pray for your son, who wiD not 
tarry for one hour longer in this Beau- 
lieu, which is no Beaulieu to one who 
pineth to measure himself with the ty- 
rant of his people and the sworn foe of 
his king and &ther." 

She listened to these words without 
one spark of the wonted fire which 
used to bum in her whole aspect when 
the -like sentiments were expressed be- 
fore her in bygone days. . *; 

"There will be no good done this 
time," she kept repeating, till a heavy 
gloom fen on the lords who had come 
with Lord Somerset; and he himself 
exclaimed at last, greatly displeasured, 
"There is no occasion, madame, to 
waste any more words, for we are all 
determined while our lives last still to 
keep war against our enemies." And 
so said they all, and the Prince made 
them great cheer. So she then arose 
from her couch in a staid manner, and 
said in an unnatural constrained voice, 
" Well be it so." Since this moment, 
methinks she moves like one in a dream, 
or that walketh in sleep. 

We travel this night towards Bath, 
and these noblemen affirm that the 
western counties be so loyal to the 
King, that a great army shall be in 
the field before the usurper knoweth 
whither his danger doth lie. If wc but 
cross the Severn at Gloucester, and join 
Jasper Tudor's forces in Wales, victory 
is certain. The Coimtess of Warwick 
will hide here in sanctuary, but nothing 
will serve the Princess but to follow her 
lord. She hath a brave heart, albeit 
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not an oyer strong mind, tills fair 
Anne. 

TswKBSBUBT, May 9d. 
The Queen cannot sleep, and she 
liath commanded me to bring unto licr 
her journal-book and write what she 
shall tell me. I have sat here, pen in 
hand, well-nigh one half-hour, and yet 
she speaks not. We are all right 
weary with travelling, for we have 
journeyed night and day twenty-six 
long miles in a foul country, all in lanes 
and stony ways, betwixt woods, with- 
out any good refreshing; the other 
part of our host could not have labored 
any further. Yet the Queen would 
have fain, I know, pushed on towards 
Wales, but Lord Somerset saith he will 
here tarry, and take such fortune as 
God shall send. Taking his will for 
reason, he hath pitched his camp in 
this fair park, and intrenched himself, 
sorely against the opinion not only of 
her majesty, but of all the most ex- 
perienced captains of the army; so 
whether it be of election or no, we are 
verily compelled to abide, and the 
usurper with his forces is but distant 
one mile from us, the scouts report. 
At Gloucester the men would not suffer 
us to cross the bridge, which was as a 
death-blow to her majesty. Neither 
threats nor fair words availed. They 
were under the obeisance of the Duke 
of Gloucester they said, and bound to 
defend her to pass. The Princess waxed 
as white as a sheet when that duke's 
name was uttered, "God deliver us 
from Richard I " she said, trembling ; 
I dreamed last night he killed my lord." 
"Dreams," I answered, "go by con- 
traries; so it shall happen that your 



lord will slay the duke." Then she 
would open her office-book, a rare one 
which King Ren6 gave her, and therein 
she read these words : " Abroad the 
sword destroyeth, and at home there is 
death alike." When the Prince said, 
" What aileth thee, sweet wife ? " she 
pointed to them; he crossed himself^ 
and answered, " Though He slay, me I 
will trust in Him." 

I write on, and the Queen speaks 
not ; she hath forgotten her intent I 
pray God she forgets all, for verily the 
thought of the morrow is more than 
can be endured ; albeit I can yet pray, 
which I fear she hath ceased to do. O 
morrow, what shalt thou bring forth ? 
O morrow, when thou shalt be to us 
yestereve, how shall wo feel towards 
thee? What shall future chroniclers 
relate of thee ? What shall this pen of 
mine record touching thee? O un- 
known, slow-advancmg, restless mor- 
row, thousands of throbbing, watching 
hearts are awaiting thee. Their fast 
beating hurries not thy measured ap- 
proach. The hours pass, the shades of 
night deepen, the horrorful stillness in- 
creases. I can ill brook even so much 
as to look at the Queen's visage. The 
Prince and the Princess, after saying 
their prayers, like two tired children 
have retired to rest. She sobbed awhile ; 
but he kissed away her tears, and told 
her he had been so happy with her for 
eight months that nothing could ex- 
ceed it, and that he had prayed God to 
accept his life and give England peace, 
if it should please Him. She chided 
him for this prayer, and said she hoi>ed 
Gk)d would not hear it. Then he said, 
" Yea, sweet Anne, death for me, peace 
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"^ for England, and for my mother and 
for thee — " I could not hear the end, 
fof she stopped his mouth with her 
kisses, and hung about him and wept 
Now I think they are both asleep, for 
there is no sound in the next room. 
The Queen hath ordered me to close 
the book and to lie down. God ha' 
mercy on us! Twelve of the clock 
hath struck ; four hours more and the 
day will dawn. 

The gray light of the mom doth now 
appear, and every one is astir. I write 
these words whilst the Queen is put- 
ting on her riding gear. At the door 
do wait the Prince, the Duke of Somer- 
set and his brother, Lord Wenlock, 
Lord Devonshire, and the Prior of St 
John. They are to ride with her grace 
about the field and cheer the men« Ah, 
now the Queen is apparelled, her cheek 
is flushed and her eyes sparkle again. 
The Princess seemcth scarcely able to 
ffit her horse. Heavens I what a scowl 
IB on Lord Somerset's visage I O God 1 
what hath the Prior whispered in his 
ear which makes him glare like a tiger 
at Lord Wenlock I I must shut up this 
book, and hide it in my bosom till to- 
night. Where shall I open it again ? 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

^'OUT OF THE DEPTHS T HAVE CRIED 
XTJXTO THEE." 

From ths Lady Margaret de Boas to the 

Countess of Vaudemont. 

Ths Towsb of London. 
Madame, now that the misfortunes 
of the Queen, your most dear sister and 



my most loved mistress, have arri •e 
at their final extremity, and every sp^^^l 
of earthly hope is extinguished in X^er 
breast, I call to mind the promise / 
made you at Angers, that whensoev^cr 
opportunity served I would inform y^^ 
without disguise of the haps whicfi 
should befall her majesty. Evil tidings 
travel swiftly, and I doubt not you 
have already been consternated by 
rumors and bruits touching the sinister 
events which have succeeded one an- 
other with so great and terrible a speed 
that I am astonished to find in myself 
any sense or memory left wherewith to 
describe them. A religious man who 
visits us in this dungeon will send this 
letter across seas, and I pray God it 
shall safely reach your grace^s hands ; 
albeit if the tidings it contains could 
be for ever concealed from your knowl- 
edge, then I should contrariwise pray 
it should never meet your eyes. Know ^ 
then, noble lady, that one fortnight ago 
a fatal battle was fought at Tewkes- 
bury, in which the Queen's Joyces were 
defeated with great slaughter, and one 
life lost of greater price than a thou- 
sand or ten thousand others of inferior 
value. The causes of this rout God 
only knoweth. It matters little now 
if madness or wicked treason led to 
this disastrous issue. The conmianders 
of the Queen's army, the Lords Somer- 
set and Wenlock, turned their weapons 
against each other in the most impor- ^ 
tant period of the day, upon which their 
affiightcd troops fled in wild confusion. 
The Prince, alas, with a desperate but 
inexperienced valor in vain sought to 
rally these disbanded disheartened men ; 
and when the Queen saw how the day 
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went, and her most loved unique son 
plunge into the miUe with a handful 
of followers, she waxed frantic, and 
would haye rushed affcer him. But the 
yiolence of her agitation betrayed her 
courage, and she fell insensible from 
her horse. We carried her to a re- 
ligious house in which she took refuge, 
as also did the Countess of Devonshire 
and her daughter. There she spent 
some hours in so great terror and weari- 
ness that it seemed as if nothing worse 
could ensue than this suspense. But 
let no one surmise that their misery 
cannot increase, for none may foresee 
what he shall yet endure before he dies, 
^owards daybreak a report came from 
a peasant that the Prince had been 
taken and murthered in the usurper's 
tent. None durst breathe this to the 
Queen or the Princess ; but outside their 
lodging the rumor spread, casting every 
living soul in the convent into despair. 
I went in and out of the royal chamber 
with a composed visage and a break- 
ing heart Each time I entered, one or 
the other said, "What tidings?" or, 
'*In God's name, is aught known?" 
and the like questions, which I could 
ill endure ; for as the day went on the 
horrorful news of the Prince's death 
became confirmed by more certain re- 
ports ; and if -it were not an abominable 
sin for one to die by his own hand I 
would fain have laid violent hands on 
myself sooner than awaited the hour 
when the Queen should leam the truth. 
Alas, it should have been well if with 
virtuous courage we had informed her 
gently of what she was soon to be told 
most ungently ; for whilst we all stood 
transfixed with grief and apprehension. 



of a sudden Sir William Stanley, the 
most brutal man in the world, broke 
forcibly into the house and into her 
majesty's presence, and made her and 
the Princess his prisoners. The Queen 
asked him if her son was taken. " Yea," 
he savagely replied, "and despatched 
too." " Whither ? " gasped the Queen. 
" To the other world," cried the caitiff '' 
" by means of a dozen good Yorkists* 
swords plunged in his breast." The 
cry which burst from the Princess was 
not so horrorful as the Queen's ^cnc& 
Her eyes started out of her head, and 
her hair stood on end. "Is this cer- 
tain?" I said, striving to draw the 
cruel man aside; but he would not 
stir, and with a dreadful joy in his 
visage answered, "As true as I am 
alive; by the same token that I saw 
with mine own eyes the corpse of your 
so-called Prince with more gashes in it 
than would have killed twenty men. 
Sir Richard Croft captured and carried 
this traitor before the king, who gazed 
on him awhile, marveUing at his auda- 
cious behavior, and then asked him 
how he durst pres\unptuously to enter 
his realm with banners displayed against 
him. Upon which the graceless knave 
answered that he came forsooth to re- 
cover his father's kingdom and his own 
inheritance. His majesty struck him on 
the &ce with his gauntlet, and six loyal 
swords straightway leapt from their 
scabbards to stifle treason in his blood. 
Clarence first stabbed him — " At these 
words the Princess gave another ter- 
rific shriek and fell, fainted, at the feet 
of the miserable mother, who, not reft 
of her senses by a benign swoon, but 
distraught by a most acute agony, fixed 
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her eyes on that foul messenger with a 
gaze which forced him to turn away. 
Then there burst from her livid and 
foaming lips maledictions mmgled with 
groans and cries, of which none which 
did not hear them could so much as 
imagine the horror ; the pierced heart 
exhaling its anguish with a supernat- 
ural strength, as if through that frenzy 
Heaven spoke its own malison. Her 
arms were extended, her eyes dilated, 
her Toice of so singular a loudness that 
it was heard outside the convent walls. 
"We all listened trembling to those dread 
curses. " Edward Plantagenet " (these 
were her words), " the blood of my son 
be upon thee and thy bom and unborn 
children I Mayst thou have dons, that 
they may be butchered in cold blood 
and their groans haunt thee in thy xm- 
blest grave I Clarence, peijured, loath- 
some wi'etch, may thy end be as shame- 
ful as thy life! Bloody Gloucester, 
may tliine be violent as thy deeds ! If 
a child call thee father, let it perish 
miserably, and the woman which shall 
bear it die of a riven heart I The 
malediction of a despaired mother shall 
cleave to you, brothers of an accursed 
race ; your doomed souls will sink 
deeper and deeper into guilt, and your 
fierce hands tear each other to pieces. 
May no priest shrive you in your dying 
hour I May your eyes close without a 
benison, and open in the lowest depths 
of hell, where fiends like yourselves 
await you." *' Silence, foul-tongued 
blaspheming Queen 1" Sir William 
cried, clasping his poniard ; " add not 
treason to treason. Tremble for your 
own life." O, what a convulsive de- 
risive shriek broke from the livid ashy 



lips of her poor majesty when this 
threat was uttered! "My life!" she 
cried* "O, man, if the monster you 
call king hath bid you kill mc, perad- 
venture I may yet have to thank that 
murtherer. But no ; I am mad ; I mis- 
took your speech. It is not possible 
my son is dead. There is no one on 
earth so cruel that he could have killed 
him. The sons of kings perish not thus. 
You have always detested me; you 
said it but to torture me. Unsay it, 
and I will unsay all those curses; I 
will pray for the Yorkists, I will resign 
the crown, and return to France." 
" Ah, ah ! resign the throne I " ex- 
claimed the caitiff "Madame, I tell 
you your son is dead and buried also 
by this time. My master is now your 
master, and you and this so-called 
Princess my prisoners; you must e^en 
prepare to travel to Coventry. If the 
king spares your justly forfeited lives, 
then you shall, I ween, grace his trium- 
phal march to London." So saying, 
without more ado, he turned on his 
heel and departed without any token 
of respect from the Queen^s presence. 

O madame, where could a more 
piercing sight of sorrow be met with 
than was witnessed after the cruel 
herald of that matchless grief had left 
her? The Queen sat on the floor, 
whence she would suffer none to raise 
her. She fixed on me, whose own heart 
was riven, her large tearless, lustreless, 
dark eyes. " Is it true he is dead ? " '' 
she said in so strange and wistful a 
voice, as if praying for God's sake I 
should say no, that all present began to 
weep. And the Princess opened her 
eyes and cried: "O sweet mother, 
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sweet mother, lie was too good to live I 
Would to God I was also dead I " But 
the Queen said nothing more. We laid 
her on a bed, where she remained, look- 
ing more like unto a corpse than a lire 
person, till she was forced into a chariot 
and carried to Coyentry. There we 
heard the victor had been so enraged 
by the reports of his ungenerous ser- 
vant touching the distraught bereft 
mother^s maledictions that he had well- 
nigh resolved to put her to death ; but 
either from policy or compassion he 
changed his purpose, and the royal 
prisoners followed in his train to Lon- 
don. * The Princess clung to the Queen 
like a Ruth to a Koemi, and well should 
the miserable lady have said like that 
other mourner: "Call me not Noemi 
— ^that is beautiful ; but call me Mara 
— that is bitter ; for the Almighty has 
quite filled me with bitterness." I 
think she would have more keenly re- 
sented the shame and bitter humilia- 
tion of that dreadfhl journey, if her in- 
ternal agony had not wrought in her 
an almost insensibility to outward cir- 
cumstances. As we passed through the 
towns and villages many flocked to 
gaze on that fair ruin, that shipwrecked 
glory, that hapless sport of cruel for- 
tune : some, I could discern, felt an ill- 
concealed resentment of her woes, 
which led them to cross themselves as 
she passed, and some of the women to 
wipe their eyes ; but others of the viler 
sort hooted at her. She cither did not 
perceive, or was indiflferent to, these 
tokens of compassion or of scorn. 
Nor did she once notice the country 
through which we passed. The Prin- 
cess shed many tears, and mostly when 



a fair scene or a joyous group met her 
eyes. It was pitiful to see one so young 
submerged in such a sea of woes ; but 
the Queen's grief— what can be likened 
to it? She spoke only two or three 
times during this journey; once she 
said that if she should be with the 
King in London, she should be more 
of one mind with him than heretofore, 
Another time, when I essayed to whis- 
per in her ear some comfortable words 
of prayer, she shuddered as if it pained 
her. When she had seen the King, 
she said, then peradventure she should 
pray. He seemed much in her thoughts ; 
not in the same manner as in former 
times, but as if she looked to find in 
him some kind of help in her almost 
intolerable agony. For once again she 
said, " If I can but creep into his pris- 
on and hide me there, perhaps I shall 
sleep;" she had not once closed her 
eyes for many nights and days. 

Well, at the last, madame, we came 
to London, and were conducted straight 
to this Tower, in which a dark and dis- 
mal lodging received the Queen. From 
the window thereof I could, howsoever, 
discern the King's apartment, and with 
comfort perceived his majesty's bird in 
its wonted place. I was most afraid 
of the effect which the news of the 
Prince's death should have produced 
on the poor King; for if his mental 
malady had returned, then how miser- 
able should be that meeting for the 
Queen t It was six of the clock when 
we arrived, and soon afterwards the 
governor of the Tower came to the 
Queen's chamber. She asked if she 
could go to the King her husband, and 
if his msgesty was in good health. He 
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replied that King Henry was well and 
of good cheer. Thereupon a piteous 
cry broke from the Queen, as if she 
argued from those last words that his 
majesty was yet ignorant of the Prince's 
death. ** Let me go to my husband," 
she cried ; " my sole request is to share 
his prison; none but barbarians can 
rcfrise it." The goyemor said he durst 
not conduct her grace to King Henry's 
apartments without the king's license, 
but that the Duke of Gloucester was 
expected in a few hours, and perhaps 
he would give warrant for it. The 
Princess waxed very pale when she 
heard that duke named, and craved of 
the governor that he should send to 
her sister, the Duchess of Clarence, a 
brief letter she then wrote to her. 
When he had taken it and departed, 
she told me she had prayed her sister, 
if she loved God, to have her removed 
from the Tower, and concealed in the 
most humble place which could be 
thought of; yea, even disguised as a 
servant-maid, if needs should be, so 
that that duke should have no knowl- 
edge of her abode. " For, Lady Mar- 
garet," she added, " the devil himself 
is not more cunning or more powerfril 
than that Kichard ; and one half of my 
present misery, even more terrible than 
the loss of my sweetest Prince — which 
God knoweth is sufficient anguish — 
lieth in my fear of his devices." Not 
long afterwards an order came for the 
removal of the Princess to the custody 
of the Duchess of Clarence, who be- 
stowed her, as I have since heard, in 
an obscure house in the suburbs of 
London. The Queen took scanty heed 
of her departure, though the Princess 



hung about her sobbing and weeping. 
"Your majesty knoweth why I go 
hence," she timidly said. The Queen 
raised her head and answered, '^God 
help thee ; all thy happy days are over, 
nor hast thou seen the worst which 
shall befall thee." I wot not if she 
thought much or understood what she 
said. 

Towards eleven o'clock at night 
there was a rumor in the building like 
of several men hurrying along. A dn- 
gular tremor seized me, — strange, im- 
explainable, overpassing all terrors I 
had hitherto felt. It was as if a mys- 
terious intimation was yielded to me 
of .some great hap at hand. Once 
again, in about an hour's time, I heard 
the same noise again, and then a death- 
like silence reigned in our dungeon. I 
climbed unto the casement at about one 
of the dock, and looked towards the 
King's window; but the night was 
dark, and no light to be seen any 
where. The Queen was lying still, not 
asleep, but in a kind of stupor. When 
the light began to dawn, I heard steps 
again in the vaulted passages; and 
towards five o'clock the gaoler set on 
guard over us unlocked the door, and 
beckoned to me to come outside the 
inner chamber, where I had been lying 
beside the Queen. One of the officers 
of the Tower, he said, -craved speech 
with me. I looked up and saw a man 
with an exceeding pale and haggard 
face, who said, when he had motioned 
away the gaoler, " You are the Queen's 
lady ? " " Yea," I answered, trembling 
like one in an ague-fit. '^Then, in 
God's name," he said, ^^so deal with 
your mistress that she look not out of 
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the casement at any time this morn, 
lest a ghastly sight meet her eyes." 
" O God ! " I cried, " what have they 
done ? " '- *' Slain King Henry," he 
whispered. "May God give them 
time for repentance who laid sacrile- 
gious hands on the Lord's anointed 1 " 
he added, shivering. I stood gazing 
on him like one stupefied. I could 
neither move nor utter. "For ^ve 
years," he said, ^\ I have waited on that 
King who now lieth a corpse. A more 
sweet saint was never seen, nor a more 
foul murthcr ever committed." " How 
came it to pass?" I cried, ready to 
fiiint with horror. --He replied: "The 
Duke of Gloucester came at midnight 
and asked if King Henry had been in- 
formed of his son's death and the 
Queen^s capture. When he was an- 
swered nay, *Then,' quotii he, 'we 
shall now see if this saintly fool will 
bless God like Job when he findeth 
himself stripped of all.' So saying, 
he entered the chamber wherein the 
holy king was at his prayers, and, wan- 
tonly disturbing him, began to jeer at 
his poor clothes, and his bird, and the 
few flowers he had nurtured through 
the winter, as if he had desired to 
draw from him some impatient words; 
but failing therein, he said it greatly 
marvelled him to see one so occupied 
with trifles when mighty events had 
come to pass in this land ; ' for,' quoth 
he, maliciously eyeing the poor king, 
*thc false-named Prince of Wales is 
dead, and the proud Queen which 
would have drowned England in blood 
captured.' I shall never forget the 
King's visage when he had heard those 
cruel tidings — ^no, not if I live one 

19 



hundred years; a grief so angel-like, 
so Christian a patience, never before 
was seen in one so afilicted. He looked 
up to heaven meekly, so much as to 
say, * God's will be done;' uttered 
twice in a wistful manner his son and 
his wife's names ; and presently baring 
his bosom, presented it to the mur- 
therer." "He kHled him, then?" I 
cried aghast. "Yea, at once pierced 
his heart ; and when he fell back dead, 
wiped his dagger, and left the cham- 
ber without more ado than if he had 
cut the throat of a deer. I would not 
be in that man's place at God's judg- 
ment-seat, not if I was to be made a 
king to-morrow. He that killed King 
Henry killed a saint. And now they 
will carry his body to St Paul's church, 
to lie there in every one's sight, that aU 
the Queen's party may be assured of 
his death. Ah, even now I hear the 
gates open! " I ran affrighted into the 
inner cha'mber. The Queen was stand- 
ing on a bench, with her visage lean- 
ing against the iron bars of the window. 
I sprang to her side to draw her away, 
if needs had been, by force, it was too 
late. She had seen her husband's 
corpse carried forth, without singing 
or saying, uncovered on an open cofl^. 
She uttered no word or cry, nor shed a 
tear, but raised her hand to heaven, 
and stood like a carved image of woe, 
henceforth insensible and .mute. I 
called for help; a leech was sent for, 
and her women came to succor her. 
An irresistible desire then seized me— 
not without some thought of future 
comfort to her poor grace — ^to follow 
this lamentable cortege which had 
issued from the Tower. By the aid of 
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a Mcndly gaoler and the aforesaid 
ofl^cr I found no impediment theremito, 
and overtook its march at a short dis- 
tance from the gates. O God, me- 
\ thought I should have died when I 
first perceiyed the noble corpse lying 
bareheaded on the bier; but when I 
approached close unto it a singular joy 
filled my soul, and it seemed as if I 
could have intoned the Magnificat, so 
great was that gladness. A very de- 
lectable perfume appeared likewise to 
scent the air. Yet it was a pitiful sight 
that royal body, in which two gory 
wounds were visible, whence the firesh- 
flowing blood cried murther as plainly 
as if they had tongues wherewith to 
proclaim it. But the kingly brow, the 
meek, restful, holy visage, breathed so 
sweet a peace that it is not credible 
what comfort it gave me. So Christ- 
like was its aspect, that as the corpse 
was carried through Cheapside to St. 
Paid, surrounded by more glaives than 
torches, its passage became like a pro- 
ce^on when holy relics are translated. 
Some bent the knee or crossed them- 
selves, as it went by. "Women wept 
aloud; many struck their breasts and 
cried, " God ha' mercy on us ! " A 
few at first, and then others, growing 
bold by example, furtively approached 
the cofBn and touched the dead limbs. 
At Blackfiiars, where the wounds bled 
again, efforts were made to collect the 
blood from the stained pavement ; and 
deep-mouthed curses on the murtherers 
were heard. When the body was ex- 
posed in St. PauFs Church, it is in- 
credible how great a number of those 
persons who hastened thither to gaze 
knelt down to pray, and albeit most 



adverse to the Lancastrian king during 
his life, invoked him after his deatb. 
When the bruit of his violent death 
spread amongst the people, so great a 
resentment of his sanctity and honor 
of his murther arose, that King Ed- 
ward and the Duke of Gloucester left 
London in haste, fearing some outburst 
from the citizens. And as the church 
continued to fill with devout mourners, 
orders were given to remove the fsir 
corpse, which was done with unseemly 
speed by a party of soldiers fix)m Ca- 
lais. I followed the sacred relic to the 
river-dde, and, by a singular hap, was 
suffered to enter the barge which was 
to carry the kingly body to its resting- 
place. As the shadows of evening were 
falling, and the melancholy moon be- 
ginning to shine on the quiet waters 
and fair banks of the Thames, the silent 
barge glided along with its saintly 
freight till it reached the Abbey of 
Chertsey, where, in an obscure manner, 
King Henry was that night buried. I 
knelt and kissed the mould which cov- 
ered the poor grave, even as if a martyr 
had therein rested. Ah, madame I the 
honors which men denied to that tomb 
God hath showered upon it; and a 
more noble homage is rendered to 
Henry the Saint than was refused to 
Henry the King. 

When I returned to the Tower I 
found the Queen sunk in the same si- 
lent despair. I told her of the mngnlar 
ghostly beauty of the Klng^s dishonored 
and yet how greatly honored obsequies ; 
but she would not hearken or cross her- 
self, or yet say " God's will be done ; " 
but ever and anon wrung her hands 
like one to whom life is insupportable, 
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and essayed to tear her hair, wliicli is 
turned wholly gray since the fatal day 
of Tewkesbury. Night succeeded day, 
and day followed night, and no change 
was seen in her grace. Stupor suc- 
ceeded to frenzy, and reyiying memory 
renewed frenzy. Eyen her enemies 
were frighted at this living death, and 
the reigning queen sent her physician 
to report on the Queen's condition; 
but no leech howsoever learned could 
mend that disease of the soul, or yield 
one hour's relief to a riven heart 

One day, when she had repulsed all 
offers of prayers or priestly ministra- 
tions, and with a resolved anguish 
thrown herself on the ground, to lie 
there, she said, as became one whom 
God had crushed and whose hell was 
begun on earth, I left her presence al- 
most broken-hearted. And as free pas- 
sage was now allowed to the Queen's 
attendants in the Tower, I went to pray 
at the church of St. Saviour, seeking 
comfort from Ood^ who alone can give 
it in such straits. As I was coming out 
of the said church, there met me in the 
porch one brother Thomas, a simple 
holy man whom I had known in former 
years. With many signs of joy he 
greeted me ; and when I said nothing 
could exceed the florrows we had seen, 
" my lady," he cried, " there is com- 
fort enough for the sorest heart in 
Christendom in the great mercies re- 
ceived at our holy King's tomb at 
Chcrtscy. O, I promise you more 
miracles have been wrought at his 
grave than should suffice to prove him a 
saint. The people flock thereunto from 
all the neighborhood, and a store of sick 
persons are cured through his prayers." 



As he uttered these words a thought 
came into my mind, for the which I 
shall bless God all my days. I took 
leave of that good friar, and walked 
quickly to the river-side. There I hired 
a boat to carry me to Chertsey. The 
day was very fur ; a cool breeze rippled 
the water, light fleecy clouds coursed 
athwart the sky, the beauteous woods 
and green meadows cheered my sight, 
and the thought of God's goodness 
stole into my parched soul like a re- 
freshing dew. 

" O my God ! " I cried, " Thou who 
hast made this world so fair, Thou hast 
not doomed any soul to endless misery. 
Out of the depths save her for whom 
I pray ; save the most lone and bereft 
creature in this world fix)m despair." 

Then for weeping I could make no 
more audible prayer. But when I 
reached Chertsey, and came to the place 
where the holy King is buried, a bliss- 
ful sadness filled my soul, — ^nay a holy 
joy, transcending and overpowering 
grief. I knelt down and bathed the 
sod with tears of incredible sweetness, 
whilst one of the friars related to me 
how great had been the cures there ob- 
tained. Then I raised my voice and 
invoked that blessed departed soul 
which had been so virtuous and godly 
in life, and with many urgent entrea- 
ties besought the holy King to intercede 
for the loving and miserable wife he 
had left on earth. I doubt not that 

• 

this prayer was heard, and a great 
miracle of grace wrought in that hour ; 
for, let those who read this believe it 
or not as they list, when I returned to 
the dungeon where I had left my mistress 
so resolved against prayer and haughty 
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towards God, I found her with a 
changed yisage, down which tears were 
flowing, her eyes closed, and her hands 
clasped. The Bishop of Winchester 
was kneeling by her aide, weeping like- 
wise; but when I entered he smiled 
and signed me to approach. 

"Behold," he said, gently pointing 
to the pale haggard face of my poor 
Queen, — " behold a great battle hath 
been fought here. Qod hath conquered. 
His child hath bowed to His will." 

Then the Queen raised herself and 
slowly in broken accents, very solemn 
and mournful, she spoke these words : 

" My Qod, I have fought against You 
from my youth up. Against You, You 
only, I have sinned. From the depths 
I cry unto You now, — ^from the lowest 
depths of an incredible misery, for You 
are more mighty than L The might 
of Your judgments is upon mc. O 
heavens I they are crushing, resistless, 
agonising " — ^hcr lips quivered, and she 
added, " and just, my God." She took 
my hand and said, " I have been shriv- 
en, dear friend. When my lord of 
Winchester first spoke to me of confes- 
sion, it sounded to me like mockery, 
for I was resolved for ever to hate and 
curse those murtherers; but, Nathan- 
like, that man of God hath shown me 
mine own sin, and God in that hour 
changed my heart. I can forgive now ; 
I have forgiven them alL O my lord 
of Winchester, I am no more the Queen 
—no more Marguerite of Anjou, but 
the most poor, lone, weak, sinful 
creature on earth, from which God 
hath taken all He once gave her." 

" For the one sole end," he replied, 
" that the heart which He created for 



Himself, and which hath so long 
against Him, should love Him 
last, and turn to Him like a p 
child." 

"My lord Bishop," she thei 
" are you assured that my lord th 
and my sweet son are in heaven 1 

"I firmly credit it," he am 
with emotion. 

" Then," she exclaimed, a gle 
her old expression passing ov 
face, — " then so help riie God, I '^ 
there one day also, even though 1 1 
have to pass through a fiery furs 
reach it! Yea, I will pray fc 
cherish all the suficrings whicl 
speed me on that road. I will 
with myself as I have fought { 
mine enemies. I will love thii 
prison, its poor fare, its lack of 
comfort. I will thank those 
shall insult and ill-use me, for th< 
be my props and succors in this 
prise. O my lord, the most def 
abandoned, betrayed woman ii 
world, Marguerite the widow ar 
reft mother, shall yet be a conque 



CHAPTER XLV. 

FEB CRUCE3£ AD LUCEM. 

The passages which follow arc 
scribed from the book to which 
time to time, the Queen wrote c 
her captivity, but with so tremblii 
feeble a hand that the most part 
was illegible. Only here and 
at intervals I deciphered what '. 
copy. 
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(This was written in the last days of 
June of the first year of her imprison- 
ment :) 

The sight of this book canscth me a 
mortal sickness of the heart ; but with 
an effort like unto that of a patient 
who receives from a physician^s hand a 
loathsome remedy, I constrain myself to 
trace a few lines on these blank pages, 
of which yet a few remain unsoiled by 
the recording pen of bygone years. 
For since I noted old triumphs over 
earthly foes, and defeats sustained at 
their hands, I would now also set down 
the various ha^ of the great fight I 
waged of late with Satan, and his ally 
mine own proud breaking heart 

O God, what fierce torments I en- 
dure I what surging tides of revengeful 
hatred, billows of impotent rage, mighty 
currents of despair, loaded with defiant 
curses do batter and imdermine the 
new-lnade walls of recent resolves ! I 
should ere now have died by mine own 
hand, and rushed unbidden, doomed by 
mine own act, to hell, if through an 
opening in the sky, visible through the 
grated bars of this prison, I had not 
often seen, or thought I saw, a hand 
stretched out holding a cross, on which 
these words were scrolled : In hoc signo 
tinee. 

Time goes on. There is a barrier be- 
twixt me and all human love and care. 
Even my father hath forsaken me. I 
•hall perish, and none shall weep or 
pray, save a few poor servants, for 
lUrguerite d^Anjou, once the most 
loved and praised princess in all the 
world. I look round on this dark 
chamber at mine own self, at the 
gloomy sky and sullen river, and 



wonder if these should be the pains of 
purgatory wliich I endure. God, 
even bo let it be ! Is not the fiery agony 
in my bosom a fiame sufficient to cleanse 
from sin ? I welcome it, then. Sufifer- 
ing, be thou ray balm — misery, my sol- 
ace — ^hopelessness, my hope I 

(Some time afterwards the Queen re- 
ceived this brief note from the King of 
Sicily by the hand of one Montrobert, 
who obtained access to her chamber :) 

" My child, may God help thee with 
Ilis counsel, for rarely is the aid of man 
tendered in such reverses of fortune I 
When you can spare a thought from 
your own sufierings, think of mine. 
They are great, my daughter; yet I 
would fain console thee." 

(She wrote beneath the copy of this 
letter :) 

My father, are these the only words 
of comfort thou canst give me ? Poor 
aged man, poor broken-hearted king, 
thy gray hairs are going down with 
sorrow to the grave I Griefs have been 
thy companions all thy days ; but pity- 
ing angels have marched alongside of 
them; and I ween the least of mine 
have gone deeper into my soul than the 

• 

worst of thine into thy gentle heart 
Yea, Isabel de Lorraine died, and Jeanne 
de Laval took her place. Yea, thy first- 
bom, Jean de Calabre, is no more, and 
Rcn6 de Vaud^mont and Blanche of 
Anjou are dead; but devotion, and 
music, and poesy, and limning, and the 
gay Mvoir of the sunny South take 
their place, and enshrine their images 
in wreaths of roses and reliquaries 
adorned with gems. Forget, poor 
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father, forget her who was once the joy 
of thy soul and the light of thine eyes ; 
picture not to thyself the pale spectre, 
the despaired prisoner, which' was once 
thy Marguerite. Wouldst thou console 
her ? Ah, you cannot recall the past — 
you cannot, King Hen6, bring back the 
days when she sat on your knees at 
Tours, and you called her for the first 
time " La petite Heine d^Angleterre I " 

youth ! O hope ! life I you were 
wondrous fair, but deceitful traitors, 
every one of you ! 

(Later on, after a most singular visit 
received in the Tower of London:) 

Strange, passing strange, hath been 
this day^s meeting t O very strange is 
this world, with its justices and injusti- 
ces, its hatreds and its relentings I Was 
it that painted queen, vain flourish of my 
greatness,* which was truly here an 
hour ago, weeping at my feet, and I, O 
heavens I weeping with her? I must 
needs set down what passed in this in- 
terview, or to-morrow I may wake and 
think it is a dream. 

The Governor of the Tower opened 
the door of my chamber, ushered in a 
veiled person, dressed in black, and 
^en hastily withdrew. I gazed in si- 
lence on this motionless figure ; at last 
she uncovered her visage, and said : 

'* Madame, I am the unhappy one 
who is what once you were, but who 
can never forget what you were and 
what she was." 

Verily this was the wife of the 
usurper, mine own servant in past days. 

1 fixed mine eyes upon her as she stood 
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before me, and did not rise, but ax)G&- 
ing my arms on my heawg bosom, I 
said, 

" What seek you here, Elizabeth ? ^ 

She fell down on her knees, nay, 
rather threw herself down on the 
ground at my feet, and cried, 

" The repeal of that curse I " 

"What!" I exckimed with all the 
rushing pasmon of repressed but now 
loosened fierceness ; " what, have curses 
power to fright you on your blood- 
stained throne? Does the voice of 
Edward's mother, of Henry's wife, ring 
in your ears as ydu lie by the side of 
the assassdn? And when you bend 
over the beds of your doomed childrm, 
do you see blood flowing from their 
breasts? Do you see an ayen^ng 
angel of darkness hovering by thdr 
side ? " 

She gave so dreadful a shriek that it 
struck me dumb. 

" 0, repeal that curse I " she fiiltered. 

I did not answer, and then she grew 
eloquent. This is, methinks, what she 
said, all the while clutching my gown, 
as if a hopeless prisoner could escape 
from her : 

" Madame, for the sake of God and 
His holy Mother, pity me I If to have 
known the extremity of human agony 
teaches one to feel for another ; if the 
most €k>d-like thing on earth is to for- 
give; if none can enter heaven but 
such as pardon even an unrepentant 
enemy ; if you woBld ascend whither 
two angelic spirits have preceded you, 
— O, greater in this dimgeon than ever 
on a throne, more powerful to doom 
and to absolve than the sovereign of 
this realm, O, injured, broken-hearted, 
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terrible Queen, grant my prayer; re- 
peal this corse, which is spread like a 
pall over my innocent children! Set 
your feet on my neck; I lie at your 
feet ; tread on me, spurn me, but recall 
that curse I " 

As her words fell on mine ear, con- 
trary passions swayed my soul. It 
seemed as if I held in my hands the 
doom of the abhorred race of Edward 
of York ; and demons whispered, 
"Curse them again; call down upon 
them Grod's judgments." But then,, 
with her old cunning, or else a mo- 
ther's instinct, she exclaimed, "O 
sainted king, O holy Henry, pray for 
me I" And before me rose (perhaps 
with her witchcrafts she evoked it) the 
patient, meek, noble face of my slain 
husband; and at the same time came 
a sudden singular softening of heart, 
which was like unto the calming of a 
stormy sea through the prayers of a 
saintly soul, or the driving away of 
foul spirits from a possessed person. I 
raised that mother from the ground, 
and made her sit by my side. A 
strange sadness stole over me, different 
from any I had hitherto felt ; a singu- 
lar compassion, albeit unmixed with 
any esteem for her. 

" God have pity on you," I said in a 
tremulous voice, which sounded to mo 
not like unto mine own; "God have 
pity on you, Elizabeth Woodville ; God 
have pity on you, widow of Lord Grey ; 
mostly, God have pity on you, wife of 
Edward of York I I pray the good 
God to pardon me that, in an hour of 
sorrowful despair, I pronounced a curse 
on your innocent children, and prayed 
they might perish as my son perished. 



I cry mercy to Him, and that He may 
show it to me; I cry also mercy to you, 
that in that unchristian passion of grief 
I desired this doom for the sons of my 
son^s murtherers. Listen, I will retract 
that prayer." 

" God bless you, madame I " she mur- 
mured. Then I knelt down, with the 
crucifix in my hand, and said, " O Lord 
God, visit not on the children the in- 
iquity of the father. Spare this wo- 
man's sons, whose husband spared not 
mine. Let not my bold, rash words 
avail against them in this life, nor 
against myself at Thy dread Judgment- 
scat ! " Then as I rose again a mourn- 
ful feeling seized me, as if I had fore- 
casted this present prayer should not 
be heard, and that my lips had uttered 
in their agony a true doom and inevi- 
table prophecy. " Now go," I cried to 
this poor usurper of my former state ; 
"now go, and carry with thee these 
words, which methinks Gk>d impels me 
to say to thee. If the sincere prayer I 
have now made hath no avail ; if the 
divine justice, despite those I shall 
continue to put up, pursues thy chil- 
dren ; if thou shouldst taste one day 
the horrible anguish I have known, — 
then bethink thee, miserable successor 
of my throne and of my woes, that 
there is but one plank of ^cty to which 
an agonised soul can cling in the midst 
of an ocean of unutterable misery — the 
cross of Christ I " 

(This which followeth was writ some 
mouths later, after the Princess of 
Wales, the Duchess of Clarence, and 
others, had been suffered oftentimes to 
visit the Queen :) 
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I will see no more those two young 
fair women whiclx glide into my dun- 
geon like memory's emissaries and the 
world's deputies. 4 Ann e, with her wist- 
ful blue eyes, which, like the forget-me- 
not flower, seem eyer to speak of a 
dead hope and a buried love; and 
Isabel, whose indignant soul since her 
falCer's death loathes the house of York 
and the mean idiot her husband : who, 
like a vision of mine own young sel^ 
kindles the embers of passionate re- 
sentments, and, with one flash of her 
proud eye, relights the expiring flame, 
well-nigh extinguished in my breast by 
hard penance. No ; I will bid farewell 
to those fair types of old loves and old 
hatreds. They stir mine heart too deep- 
ly. They picture to me my sorrows, 
my passions, my dreams, and my de- 
spair. I will have no other company 
' but my God ; no solace but my cruci- 
fix ; no comforts but my prayers ; no joy 
but penance long and sharp. 

When I told them I would see them 
no more, both wept. They have a^in- 
gnlar love for this fallen piece of great- " 
ness, which I am. Anne looked sor- 
rowfully in my fiice and said, " Sweet 
mother, take not from me the living 
though aged portrait of my lord." 
'Isabel spoke not at first ; her bosom 
heaved as mine was wont to do in days 
of yore. Then she broke forth: "O 
Queen, worthy of the name, Queen 
greater in this dungeon than on the 
throne, wherefore do you banish me? 
I would fain learn from you to conquer 
fate." 

" Learn from me," I replied, " that 
fete is a vain word, which, if it mean- 
eth aught, doth signify God's will. 



Take this lesson from one who would 
not bend before that will, till it shat- 
tered to pieces the whole fabric of her 
hopes. Go to— go to, poor noble wench- 
es; prepare your souls for suffering 
far from me, in whose breast storms 
have too lately raged for peace to flow 
from it into yours. Leave me to God 
and solitude ; leave me to pray and to 
atone. Would my hands were as clean 
as yours from blood- guiltiness l'^ 
Then the voice of my guardian angel, 
I ween, whispered to me, " Make atone- 
ment now. Bow down and confess." 

" Before you depart," I said to the 
two weeping sisters, "I will do pen- 
ance at your feet ; " and, falling on my 
knees before them, I exclaimed, 

" I cry you mercy, Isabel and Anne, 
that I ordered the death of your grand- 
sire, old Lord Salisbury ! " 

" O Queen 1 " cried Isabel passion- 
ately, straining me to her breast, " God 
forgive my father his sins against you ; 
and, O God, for^ve me who betrayed 
him and you I " 

Anne kissed me several times; and 
now I shall see her no more. She 
goeth to the archbishop her nnde, 
who will defend her against Richard 
Gloucester, — the cruel hawk which ever 
hovers over the poor fluttering dove. 

(When the Queen was moved to 
Windsor by the strenuous efibrts there- 
unto of the reigning queen, she wrote 
at night these words :) 

O ill-devised kindness I O miserable 
compassion, which hath wrought this 
exchange from the dark befitting dun- 
geon of the old Tower to this seat of 
sweet memories and past glory I Fatal 
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fair Windsor, where, under an evil star, 
my murtliered King was bom ; whither 
I came a bride, where I now return a 
desolate captive widow, the prisoner 
of my subjects, the forsaken of men, 
and I pray God not of nim also! 
The fane of Eton meets mine eyes from 
this window where I now sit, and the 
sound of its bells reaches mine ear like 
a long -unheard voice. O verdant 
meads, and soft-flowing waters! how 
long shall you flourish — ^how long flow ? 
How many hundreds of years shall you 
witness the sports of children and the 
pageantries of Kings ? How long shall 
Mass be said for the just and for the 
unjust, for the evil and for the good, in 
yonder hallowed fane devised by my 
sweet saint? O that they had borne 
me to that other shrine of Chertsey, in 
howsoever mean a place, to dwell by 
those sacred remains, which I pray Gk>d 
one day to remove where kingly hon- 
ors shall be paid to them I For this 
I live, and for the hope that ere I die 
the meekest king which ever sat on a 
throne shall be placed by the Church on 
her altars. He is e'en now one of God's 
and of the people's saints ; his name 
in their prayers, his tomb a pilgrimage. 
Alas I I have dwelt on this thought in 
the long, sleepless hours of the night ; 
but yestereve a painful fear arose in me, 
that, as David was not suffered to build 
a temple to the Lord God 1)ecause his 
hands were stained with blood, mine 
shall not be found pure enough to en- 
gage in this holy pursuit O God, my 
God, most benign and merciful I since 
the day on which I recalled that curse 
on my enemy's children, wholesome 
agonies have pierced my souL Before 



me rise in dread array those whose 
deaths I ordered or caused, righteously 
I thought until now, but presently 
showing like foul murthcrs. The an- 
, ger which heretofore was vented on my 
foes now turns against mine own self, 
because I have not a pure heart and 
clean hands for the great task and end 
I pursue. But shall I then despair? 
No; for sorrow cleanseth, penance re- 
stores innocence, alms redeem eons. So, 
welcome kind helpful sorrow ; and pen- 
ance, do thou defend me I Iron that is 
rusty may be scoured ; and, as I have 
through pride lifted up myself^ so will 
I pluck down my heart through humil- 
ity, and willingly become a mocking- 
stock unto the world. Money, alas I I 
have none to give ; but if God again 
yields moisture to mine eyes and some 
poor share of pelf to my keeping, I 
vow to make atonement for my evil 
deeds ; and then peradventure He shall 
suffer me to sue for my lord's honor 
beyond the grave who was so little 
honored in his life. And touching 
tears, it is not said, my Lord Jesus, 
that You shed any in Tour agony, but 
yea, that You sweated blood therein. 
Behold, sweet Lord, the soiu*ce of tears 
is dried up within me, and nought save 
a miracle like unto that in the desert, 
when Moses struck the rock, can bid 
them again to flow. But I have blood 
yet in these veins. Take it, my God; 
let it corrode and change I Let it be 
no longer healthful, but poisoned! 
Let it disfigure this outward form — once 
a fair one. Let Marguerite d'Ai]|jou 
become a sight of horror, from which 
men shall turn with loathing ; so that her 
soul is saved as if through fire, and, 
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clean in tlie Bight of angels, her plead- 
ings be heard at Rome on earth and by 
dod in heayen I 

(At Wallingford Castle, whither the 
Qaeen was quickly removed from Wind- 
sor and placed under the keeping of 
the good Lady Surrey, she heard of the 
persecution of the Princess of Wales, 
/ and that she was compelled to marry 
Lord Richard Gloucester ; upon which 
news she wrote this:) 

I thank God that He hath instructed 
me to look upon the most keen thrusts 
of fortune as treasures wherewith par- 
don for the past and hope for the future 
may be bought. For otherwise how 
should my soul revolt in this hour, and 
break the bounds of human patience, 
at the loathsome hap which forces Anne 
into the arms of the killer of her life, 
the murtherer of her love I Li vain 
hath she fled from his detested suit, in 
vain hid herself under the disguise of a 
poor serving-wench, or taken refuge in 
the sanctuary of my Lord of York's pal- 
ace. I have ever been &tal to all who 
loved and cleaved to me. Through the 
accusation of correspondence with my 
friends this prelate hath been cast into 
a dungton, and the Ruth of a most 
miserable Kocmi falls a pray to brutal 
force and detestable love. O ill-omened 
nuptials I O blood-stained festivities I 
Miserable Anne I More terriflc is thy 
fate than mine own, and mysterious 
God's dealings with thee ; I thank Him, 
even in the extremity of my woes, that 
a like trial befell me not, for my brain 
would have been maddened, and I 
should have been like to murther the 
wretch in his sleep. 



(A few days later the Duchess of Suf- 
folk, willing to divert her majesty's 
thoughts from that new painful theme, 
carried her across the boundaries of the 
park to her own manor of Ewelm, and 
that night the Queen wrote what fol- 
loweth :) 

More liberty is now allowed to the 
hapless she-wolf of France than hereto- 
fore. Methinks they perceive that she ^ 
no longer wageth an earthly war&re or 
detests her foes, as in past days. The 
poor wolf— if such she ever was — has 
lost its fierceness, and, like the one at 
Gubbio which St Francis made a peace 
with, is robbed of all its terrors. She 
hath a work to compass, and her ene- 
mies help her to it Lady Suffolk 
learnt this lore many years ago, and 
tutors me now in this new school We 
talked thereon to-day the while we 
walked under the trees nigh to the 'par- 
ish church which her slain lord rebuilt 
It is a comely piece of work, standing 
on a fair hiU, and hard a^oining to it 
is founded a pretty hospital for two 
devout priests and thirteen poor men 
to dwell and be sustained in it for ever. 
It is a fair little God's house, which it 
liked me well to see ; and we passed by 
the school, which is such a one as this 
lady's grandsire Master Chaucer de- 
scribed in his poesies : 

*' Little Bcole of Christen folk that stood 
Down at the ftuther end in which there wen 
Children in scores that came of Christen blood. 
And learned within that schooIhonBe, year by 
year, 
Snch kind of doctrine as men ns^d there ; 

That is to say, to sing and to read 
As all smaD children do in their childhood/* 

Ah, me ! is it credible, when one has 
suffered and sinned for weU-nigh fifty 
years, that once it was a child's heart 
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which throbbed in a frame now so 
worn-out and shattered ? 

(Alontrobcrt's arrest in Brittany, and 
the misunderstanding of the Queen^s 
letters to her fiskther, to which hidden 
meanings were fisklsely ascribed by the 
council in the king^s absence, who then 
was in France, and treating with King 
Lewis for her liberation, caused her 
m^esty to be brought back in haste to 
the Tower, where she wrote thus :) 

Once more in this old prison of Idngs 
and princes I I would not exchange it 
for any other lodging, saye only a re- 
ligious cell, where the whole world 
should forget me I What sights these 
walls have seen and yet shall see I for 
men are alike in all ages, and there is 
little mercy in their hearts — not even in 
a woman^s, if God*s spirit doth not 
guide her. O that I had never been a 
queen I 

(Some time afterwards she wrote in 
cipher :) 

I haye seen Pembroke, who is con- 
cealed in London, and hath young 
Richmond with him. He sought to 
awaken in mo thoughts of reyenge and 
new ambitions. But his efforts, like 
unto spent shafts, took no effect on the 
dead surfieM^e of my heart They go to 
Brittany this night, and he carrieth 
with him a letter from me to my &ther, 
which I pray God may reach him, and 
that I may obtain freedom to exchange 
this prison for a conyent, where God is 
served by pure spotless souls and like- 
wise remorseful sinners. 

(And she added shortly afterwards :) 



my God, will blood for ever flow- 
in this land by reason of my poor name 
and life I Falconbridge and Oxford, 
and now poor Exeter, have x>eri8hed. 
I thought my heart was dead; but these 
violent, and one of them unhallowed, 
deaths pierce and prove it alive. 

(And then further on :) 

1 stand accused in the absence of the 
king (I take for my dns the pain of 
that word^s writing) of a plot with the 
lords of Brittany. My afflicted letters 
are distorted, and each word of sorrow 
reads as conspiracy to Hastings and his 
creature Nash. Be it so ; I will stand 
a poor prisoner at their bar, and an- 
swer their charges gently; gently as 
one who hath sioned and needs forgive- 
ness at the great judgment-seat of God. 
And yet — ^I, Marguerite I the Queen I 

O my God, the conflict deepens I Give 
me the victory l^ld familiar worda. 

No, I am not to stand before the 
council One has defended the cause 
of Marguerite d^Aigou ; one has pleaded 
for King Henry's wife. King Bend's 
daughter ; one has been her friend. O 
heavens, this schooling is strange, these 
lessons severe I Who should have fore- 
casted this new trial of royal and wo- 
manly pride ? I owe this grace to the 
king's mistress, to the courtezan Ja^e 
Shore I Well, be it so. I kneel and 
bow my head and my heart in the 
dust Tea, let the public sinner be- 
friend the fallen queen. God knoweth I 
she may yet take precedency of her in 
heaven, and her prayers help the guilty 
Marguerite at that great bar where 
many first shall be last, and many last 
shall be first 
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(When the Queen's liberation was 
announced to her, which had been pro- 
cared by the good, albeit not disin- 
terested, efforts of the French king, she 
wrote:) 

And so it hath come at last, this 
freedom long deferred and not greatly 
desired. Thesfi..four long years are 
ended : so will life terminate one day, 
and the soul be set free as now the 
body. My prison had become too 
sweet for a penitent. Time there was 
when despair haunted my solitude; 
when sleep was drcadfril, and waking 
terrible; when the ghosts of those I 
had doomed to death, and the more 
gentle ones of such as had perished in 
my quarrel, were wont to pass before 
me at night in sad horrorful array; 
when spectral battles were fought in 
this chamber, and dead men came and 
sat with me, looking alive, and yet 
with gory wounds in their breasts, or 
else headless. But Margaret de Hoos 
bethought her of sprinkling holy water 
about my head, and prompted me to 
call on Christ and cross myself when 
these visions came. Since then they 
seldom haunt me ; and if they do, I 
give them a gentle welcome, and pray 
if they be not lost, but only suffering 
souls, that they should pray for me; 
and so they depart in peace. 

(At Greenwich palace, where the 
Queen resided three days before her 
departure, and license was given to all 
who craved it to kiss her hand and 
take leave of her grace, of which many 
persons, and some which were once her 
enemies, did with great zeal take ad- 
vantage, she wrote these sentences :) 



O singular sojourn I O new method 
of suffering ! O more i>erfect hunh 
bling than could be easily devised of a 
proud heart! here in this mine own 
palace I have once again played the 
queen. Princes and nobles have come 
to gaze on the banished qaeen: some 
pitiful, some curious, some peradveo- 
ture with an old fidelity yet alive In 
their hearts. I would fedn have stolen 
away like a thief in the nighty veiled 
this changed visage and withered form, 
stood alone on the Englidi shore, and 
cried to it a last fiureweU from the 
depths of a broken heart But other 
counsels prevailed, and in tiie state- 
chamber of this old palace I recetved 
my whilom subjects, showed them my 
gray hairs, my sunken cheeks, and my 
eyes no longer bright The moat of 
them were young; for death, like a 
ruthless mower, had cut down their fi^ 
thersin their prime. Those who had 
seen me young were mostly in their 
graves. One or two there were who 
had survived the civil wars. In their 
aged eyes methought tears were to be 
seen. We learn lessons insnffideDtly 
when alone and untempted. I had 
often conned at my prie-dieu the one 
which teaches to kill resentments, and 
thought I had been perfect in it But 
when Clarence came with his wife into 
my presence, that hard-earned lore for- 
sook me for an instant. The stmggle 
was fierce and briefl When his lips 
touched my hand, I shuddered, but did 
not recoil. The poor soul, his wife, 
looketh the picture of misery. Alasl 
the most miserable on eartb are 
not always those which have lost 
all 
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(Thifl is the copy of a letter which 
the Queen received from the Duchess 
of Gloucester the night before she left 
England :) 

I dare not, madame, call you mother, 
I dare not approach your majesty, even 
in this final hour of your doleful Eng- 
lish sojourn, to press a last kiss on your 
royal hand, for the sight of the poor 
Anne, which was once so welcome to 
you, must needs be abhorrent now. 
Yet on my knees, alone in God^s pres- 
ence, I bid your majesty a last farewell. 
8he who was once Edward^s wife from 
the depths of her singular misery cricth, 
"God bless you!" Neither for your 
highness nor for me can earth smile 
again. Long I struggled ; long delayed 
my wretched fate ; long hid myself in 
low disguises; and finally, dragged my 
Lord of York, my poor uncle, into dis- 
grace and death. But at the last force 
triumphed, and to preserve my honor 
I became what I am. O Queen, O 
mother I you did not curse me nor my 
unborn children? — you did not pray 
God to visit on them the crimes of 
their father ? O, if you did, unsay that 
corse, for I am about to be a mother ; 
and may the love and the grief and 
the passion of my heart, which hath 
lived in it all these years, stamp on my 
infJMit^s face the likeness of my true 
lord, and Richard^s child have Ed- 
ward^B visage 1 May the likeness of my 
worshipped prince live in my hapless 
babe I O mother Queen, I must needs 
love my child 1 Hate me not for it I 
made a wild prayer in those days when 
I first saw my lord the Prince in Paris. 
I vowed if I might bo his wife, if only 
for so much as one day, that I should 



gladly suffer afterwards the most hoir- 
rorful fate life could inflict. Methinks 
God took mo then at my word. Ma- 
dame, when you behold again £ur An- 
gers and the river Mayence, and the 
palaces near it, mostly Recul(^, think 
of me, I pray, with pity ; for albeit my 
name is changed for a detested one, I 
am yet Anne Neville, and the love 
which b^an on the love day in Lon- 
don hath never flitted from my breast 
for one hour. It is a sacred and a 
buried one. Thank God there is an- 
other world, where those who, like 
your majesty and her poor servant, 
have been the chosen marks of adver- 
sity shall meet and no more suffer. 

AiimB. 

TOE END OP THIS BOOK. 

CONYKNT or THX FOOB CLARIS AT YmJXKEA, 

I am now, in mine advanced years, a 
postulant in the religious house which 
Jeanne de Kersabiec entered in her 
youth, and where Monseigneur Gilles / 
de Bretagne is prayed for every day. 
God hath, I hope, given me a true vo- 
cation in this life, and in a few days I 
shall put on the habit of St. Clare. Me- 
thinks, before I take this solenm leave 
of the world, of which few have seen 
greater ups and downs, it should be 
well to write somewhat of the last 
years of my dear royal mistress, whose 
eyes I closed, and whose memory I 
venerate with a singular admiration. 
She did not write any more in her 
Journal after we landed in France at 
the beginning of January 1476; but 
she would sometimes ask me if I had 
set down aught touching her sufferings, 
and the peace she had found smce I 
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had prayed for her at her husband^s 
tomb. O Godl what a change was 
wrought in that Queen since, as she 
was wont to say, One more mightful 
than herself had conquered in the strife 
she had waged with Him since her 
childhood I Yet she was not so wholly 
altered but that some traits of her old 
character were sometimes visible ; only 
its force was turned agdnst herself, and 
she showed as great an eagerness to en- 
dure a suffering or a humiliation as 
heretofore to gain a triumph or crush 
a foe. 

On the day when Sir Thomas Mont- 
gommcry took her to Houen and re- 
signed her to the French ambassadors, 
she was called to sign a renunciation 
to the crown of England, which she 
did with so meek a grace that it drew 
tears from the eyes of the witnesses. 
She would by no means be styled the 
Queen Marguerite. " Nay," quoth she, 
" I am no queen now, but only * Mar- 
guerite, formerly in England married.'" 
And when she had to name the king, 
she styled him the present King of Eng- 
land, with only a glance to Heaven, 
the source of all her hope ; for it was 
now nothing to her, she said, who 
reigned or who despoiled her. She re- 
nounced likewise to King Lewis all her 
future rights to her father's dominions ; 
and I heard her say, as she laid her 
head that night on the pillow, " God 
had given and God hath taken away 
all earth can supply; now He hath 
given what neither earth nor Himself 
will take away." Then, as the chimes 
of St. Ouen fell on her ears for the first 
time for many years, a tear rolled down 
her cheek. " Methinks," she murmured, 



^*I have got a little child's heirt 
again, to be so pleased with those bdl& 
I seem to hear them repeating rhymei: 

* Adien, bonlieiir ! 
Salat,maUieiir! 
N*ti phit d'espoir 
Pins de dOwire ! 
Amonr an del 
Et Jamais fleL 
O donz reroir 1 
Ploa de d^boire.* '* 

As long as the bells rang she sang these 
words in a low voice. 

The Queen had purposed to pass 
through Paris to thank the king her 
cousin for his good offices touching 
her liberation ; but he sent her a dis- 
courteous advice not to come thither, 
and to proceed straight to her father's 
dominions; and he offered her an escort 
on the way, which she refused, and was 
like to have perished in consequence. 
For as we passed through a district 
where there was a settlement of Eng- 
lish in a miserable plight, they got wind 
that she was the Queen Marguerite 
returning to her father. Loud mur- 
murs rose amongst them, and they cried 
she was the cause that England had 
lost France, and sought for to kill her. 
This danger moved her not in the least 
Fear had no access now to her heart 
She said death at these ruffians' hands 
should have been welcome as the best 
ransom she could offer for her sins, 
which now were ever uppermost in her 
thoughts. She thirsted for penance as 
she had once done for greatness. 
When some soldiers had rescued her 
from this peril, she looked on these 
malcontents with an angerless eye, and 
from her ill-filled purse sent them some 
relie£ 

The meeting betwixt her and the 
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aged king her father at tho castle of 
Hecul^c drew many tears from him and 
tokens of tenderness. But after a while, 
albeit a great mutual love did bind 
them, a diversity of character, which 
was chiefly to be 'observed in their 
manner of sorrowing, led to a partial 
separation. The castle of Queniez, 
which he gave her, again became the 
Queen's habitual residence. Once she 
said to me, after spending some days 
at RccuK^e: "My father seeks to re- 
awaken in me the love of music and 
poesy and sculpture, in which he finds 
Ills great solace. He would fain lead 
me to the contemplation of Nature's 
l^eautics and Art^s wonders. But the 
chords are broken, the notes are dumb 
which once responded to these themes. 
What are the sunset's hues and the 
glow of the early dawn to one whose 
eyes, when raised at all, can rest on 
nothing nearer than God's throne? 
"What are carved images or rare paint- 
ings to one who ever sees before her 
two royal, princely, pale visages, with 
fair l>eautiful eyes waxed dim, white 
naked breasts, and bloody red sides? 
What is music to her ears who listens 
through long sleepless nights to the 
imagined cries of the wounded and the 
dying, or to tho harpings of angels 
driving away those discordant sounds ? 
I look at my father's aged gentle face, 
untouched by stormy passions, serene 
and £ur in its decay, and albeit I some- 
times long to crouch at his feet or hide 
myself in his arms, as in my childish 
days, pouring forth tho untold suflFer- 
ings of a lacerated soul, I stiU forbear 
from this cruel solace, and leave him 
to his gentle works of mercy, seasoned 



with ingenious art and poetic graceful 
ness. O, my poor friend I thank God 
with mo that there are not many of the 
hearts which lie hath made who have 
needed like unto mine to bo saved as 
ifbyflre!" 

At Queniez she spent all her time in 
prayer, fasted much, and gave alms of 
her poor means. Twice she went to 
Paris to the S^jour d'Orleans, a house 
King Lewis had given to her. This 
was to procure the sending of a peti- 
tion to Rome for the King her hus- 
band's beatification. She was visited 
in her solitude, I think, two or three 
times by the young Earl of Richmond. 
She wished him well, I ween, and gave 
him always her benison ; for the holy 
King, her lord, had prophesied, she 
said, he should one day be the King 
of England, and she doulitcd not it 
would so happen, since it was a saint 
foretold it. 

The Queen often said her life was 
not hard enough to please her, that 
she longed for a yet heavier cross, and 
sx)okc of a prayer she had made in 
London for a singular suffering which 
she looked for before her death. And 
verily it came, in the shape of a fell 
disease which affected her whole frame, 
and turned that visage, once so peer- 
less, into a spectacle of horror to all 
save those who loved it too much to 
be frighted by it. Then was seen a 
touching instance of God's grace over- 
coming nature (which rebelled at this 
infliction, and endured a cruel martyr- 
dom therefrom). She exulted in this 
token that her long prayers had been 
heard and this hard sign thereof 
granted. O, my Queen! in your dis- 
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figured aspect, to any eyes but mine 
utterly changed — ^in your sunken hol- 
low eyes, in your livid visage, in your 
holy gladness and peace — ^mcthought I 
saw, day by day, Christ's passion re- 
hearsed and His meekness copied. 
Since by much tribulation heaven is 
won; since singular misfortunes are 
needed to hallow fiery souls; since 
this world is but a school for a coming 
one, — we should not weep for you, my 
Queen, or for the like royal or obscure 
suficrcrs of this or any other age. But 
as by your death-bed I stood, and clos- 
ing your eyes uttered the words, " Re- 
quiescat in pace,^ so we may say them 
of all who, after long fighting in the 
world's service, grow weary thereof, 



and then, yielding themselves to Qod. 
find rest unto their souls. 

This, my mistress, who had known 
the extremities of greatness and hmnil- 
iation, of joy and of sorrow, of beauty 
and disfigurement — who had been so 
loved and so hated-«-one while exalted 
to the skies, then cast into an abyss — 
she, this royal wight, this great-hearted 
lady, made this last bequest to the 
heiress of her name and of her loveli- 
ness, Marguerite her niece. In her own 
Missal, which she gave her, Marguerite 
d'Anjou wrote with her dying hand 
these words : 

" Vanite de» vaniteSj Unit la 
vanite I " 
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THE END. 
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